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USB  0?  THE  THIRD  DECADE 
1850-54 

The  first  man  of  the  fifties,  coming  January  1st  of  this 
year,  is 

OZIAS  LITTLE? USLD 

x-is  parents  were  ..ev.  Edmund  and  Susanna  (Brown) 
Littlef ield.    He  was  born  at  Coleraine,  Llass.,  Deo.  23, 
1803.    he  studied  at  the  Union  Academy,  Belleville,  IU  Y. , 
and  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1831.    He  taught  in  Roc- 
hester Net!  York  in  1832,  and  at  Stubenville ,  Ohio  in  '33  and 
'34.      Ee  studied  theology  with    Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  cf  Al- 
legheny, Pennsylvania,  and  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister 
at  St*  Joseph  Michigan,  April  4,  1839.    He  was  a  missionary  of 
the  A. H.I.I. 3.  at  Algansee,  Misehigan  and  Salem,  Indiana,  from 
1838  to  1841.    From  Greenfield  Indiana,  in  October  of  1839,  he 
reports,  his  Indiana  fields  being,  according  to  the  commission, 
Greenfield,  hockville  and  Salem,     The  report  to  is  as  follows: 

"During  the  last  part  of  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring, 
there  was  an  interesting  ~;ork  of  grace  in  a  number  of  the 
churches  in  this  western  region.     The  congregation  here, 
where  1  labor  half  of  the  time,  participated  in  some  degree 
in  the  fruits  of  this  revival.    A  few  Sabbaths  since,  seven 
were  received  into  the  church  on  confession  of  their  faith, 
host  of  these  have  cherished  a  hope  but  for  a  f ev;  months, 

"I  have  regular  appointments  for  preaching  in  three  other 
congregations  once  in  four  weeks.     In  two  of  them  I  preach  on 
the  Sabbath.     In  one  if  them  a  f resbjjrterian  church  is  organized 
in  the  other  I  expect  to  organize  a  church  in  a  few  -;;eeks. 
In  the  last  mentioned  congregation,  two  or  three  have  hopefully 
experienced  religion  within  a  fe- 
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Bible  classes  are  nor;  in  operation  in  all  these  congregations, 
With  a  fer  exceptions,  the  people  attend  meetings  very  well, 
A  weekly  prayer  meeting  in  most  of  the  places  where  I  preach 
is  kept  up . " 

In  1840  Mrs  Littlefield  was  commissioned  lor  Algansee,  Mich. 
In  1843  re  find  him  in  fiseonsin,  at  Apple  River  and  Elizabeth. 
Prom  1845  to  1847  he  was  at  Lancaster  and  Jig  Platte;  and  from 
'47  to  !49  at  Slakes1  Prairie,  and  .jeetown.     In  all  these 
years  there  :;as  but  one  of  his  reports  published.     From  Big 
Patch  (Blake's  Prairie)  in  November  of  1848,  he  v;rites: 

"The  Lord  is  adding  to  this  church  of  such  as  re  hope 
will  "be  saved.     She  last  quarter  six  were  added.    A  few 
Sabbaths  since  two  more  united  with  the  church. 

"One  of  these  ras  truly  a  prodigal  reclaimed,     he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  state  of  Hew  York,  thirteen 
years  ago.     Two  years  afterwards  he  came  Test,  into  the  mining 
region.    Here  he  was  thrown  among  the  openly  vicious,  and  sur- 
rounded with  almost  every  species  of  temptation,  destitute  of 
any  external  means  employed  to  restrain  from  vice  and  guide  in 
the  rays  of  wisdom,    here  he  heard  no  Sabbath  hell,  or  voice  s 
saying  to  him,   'Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord:' 
for  within  a  great  distance  there  ras  no  such  house.     Tor  a- 
bout  a  year  he  resisted  these  temptations  and  enjoyed  in 
scme  measure,  he  thinks,  the  presence  of  the  Lord.    After  this, 
he  gradually  declined  and  cnotracted  some  of  the  vicious  ha- 
bits prevalent,  especially  that  of  imtempe ranee .     Last  fall  he 
went  to  live  with  his  niece  and  her  husband,  who  recently  moved 
from  Sew  York  State.     One  of  the  coldest  days  last  "/inter  I 
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called  to  visit  them.     I  found  him  apparently  penitent,  and  an- 
xious to  return  to  ..is  Father's  house.    We  enjoyed  a  melting 
season  of  prayer,  in  which  all  the  adults  present  took  a  part, 
he  is  now  a  punctual  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  meeting. 

"The  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  is  very  good,  es- 
pecially -/There  I  preach  in  the  morning.    A  Sabbath  school  in 
connection  with  a  Jible  class  is  sustained  at  both  my  preach- 
ing places.     They  are  wall  attended  and  interesting.     It  appears 
to  be  a  serious  evil  that  the  whole  church  cannot  meet  together 
for  -worship,     This  privilege  is  seldom  enjoyed  except  on  com- 
munion seasons,  ov.ing  to  the  fact  that  the  church  live  remotely 
from  each  other,  and  have  no  central  place  of  worship.  'e 
hope  this  evil  v.ill  be  soon  removed." 

Just  across  the  river  from  orant  County,  "'isconsin,  is 
Clayton  County,  Iov.-a.    Lir.  Littlefield  crossed  the  river  with 
a  commission  for  G-arnavillo,  dated  January  1,  1850,  becoming 
a  successor  in  this  field  to  J.  J.  Hill  of  the  Io'va  Band. 
From  this  field  in  October  of  1650,  he  reports: 

"This  village  is  small.     It  is  only  about  seven  years 
since  the  county  seat  -.ras  established  here.     It  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  rolling  prairie  near  a  large  body  of 
timber,  six  miles  vrest  of  the  Mississippi  ?dver.    This  prairie 
I  think  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  in  the 
'^est.     It  is  much  belter  supplied  with  timber  than  most  prairies 
in  this  part  of  the  country.     There  is  but  one  country  north  of 
this  in  the  state.     The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  county 


probably  exceeds  3000.     Of  these,  one  third  are  supposed  to  be 
German.     The  majority  of  whom  are  Lutherans;  the  remainder 
are  Catholics.     The  tide  of  emigration  to  this  and  the  adjoining 
c  ount  i  e  s  is  g re  at . 

"No  one  has  "been  confined  in  our  county  jail  for  between 
two  and  three  years.    For  three  successive  sessions  the  Grand 
Jury  have  found  no  bill  of  indictment.     Our  county  court  has 
but  little  business.    The  last  fall  session  continued  but  two 
or  three  hours.     Te  have  four  lar/yers  in  this  place.     Not  many, 
if  any,  depend  on  their  profession  for  a  support.     Two  or  three 
are  farmers,  and  one  is  acting  as  a  clerk.     There  are  five 
evangelical  ministers  r;ho  nave  the  care  of  churches,  xhose 
labors  extend  into  some  of  the  adjoining  counties.    Las  winter 
and  spring  there  was  considerable  interest  on  the  subject  of 
religion.     Some  of  the  members  of  the  ^ethodist  and  Congrega- 
tional Ohirrches  v/ere  considerably  revived,  and  there  "'ere  a 
number  of  hopeful  conversions.    Among  the  number  was  one  in- 
fidel of  influence  "who  remains  steadfast  in  the  faith. 

"Infidelity  has  been  very  popular  in  this  place.  We 
think  it  is  giving  way  before  the  power  of  truth. 

ir7e  have  an  interesting  Sabbath  school,  and  also  a  Bible 
class.     Our  meetings  on  the  Sabbat/i  are  wall  attended. 

"A  oounty  Bible  Society  has  jus$  been  formed  and  74 
subscribed  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible." 

Again  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  reports: 

"Our  house  of  -worship  is  usually  wall  filled  on  Sabbath 
morning;  as  most  of  our  church  members  live  some  distance  from 
tovm,  and  afternoon  meetings,  monthly  concert,  and  evening 
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prayer  meetings  are  thinly  attended.    *.7e  have  had  an  interest- 
ing Sabbath  school  during  the  summer,  and  a  Bible  class  has 
been  sustained.     Infidelity  has  formerly  been  very  -popular  in 
this  place;  some  of  the  most  influential  among  us  have  openly 
and  boldly  advocated  it.     But  I  think  it  is  becoming  less  po- 
pular.    Some  v:ho  v;ere  -.Tilling  to  be  called  infidels  are  nor: 
ashamed  of  it,  and  its  advocates  are  less  open  and  bold,  The 
conversion  of  one  of  the  number,  and  a  course  of  lectures 
which  I  have  been  delivering  on  the  evidences  of  Chrisitanity , 
have  doubtless  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
community. 

"I  am  much  interested  in  my  field  of  labor.     I  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  filled  with  gasatitude  to  God  for  his  a- 
biding  presence  with  me  in  laboring  to  promote  his  cause.  I 
am  much  interested  in  the  ministerial  brethren  with  whom  I  have 
formed  an  acquaintance  in  Iowa.     I  think  them  more  than  usually 
devoted  to  their  work.     I  i.ave  felt  very  much  at  home  in  the 
General  and  District  Associations  which  I  have  attended  in 
this  state;  they  have  been  precious  for  the  devotional  spirit, 
fraternal  sympathy,  and  love  exhibited. " 

There  is  fcliil  another  report  from  Mr*  Littlefield  at 
Gamavillo.    At  the  end  of  the  third  year  he  writes  as  follows: 

"I  review  the  past  three  years  with  emotions  both  of  grief 
and  o°y»     Of  grief,  that  I  have  no  more  revered  the  name  and 
loved  the  cause  of  my  blessed  Lord  and  _,edoemer;  of  joy,  that 
I  can  truly  say,  Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  me  on,  and  with 
every  new  day  has  given  some  .new  expression  of  his  grace. 
During  no  other  three  years  of  my  life  has  the  Lord  so  abund- 


antly  and  constantly  "blest  my  soul  with  the  joy  of  his  salvation 
and  assisted  me  in  the  labors  of  the  ministry.     I  record  this 
testimony  of  his  great  goodness  and  mercy  to  me,  for  which  I 
do,  and  by  his  grace  ever  "ill,  praise  his  holy  name. 

"Together  with  a  few  of  the  members  of  this  little  church, 
who  are  very  dear  to  me  ,  I  have  wept  and  -prayed  over  the  low 
state  of  Zion  among  us,  both  in  secret  olaces,  in  the  social 
prayer  meeting,  and  in  the  public  convocation.     And  novr,  bless- 
ed be  his  holy  name,  the  Lord  has  seen  our  tears,  heard  our 
prayers,  and  appeared  for  our  deliverance.      re  are  now  re- 
joicing and  weeping  in  the  midst  of  a  very  interesting  work  of 
divine  grace,     hejoicing  with  angels  in  hearing  the  prayers  and 
songs  of  praise  from  neW  born  souls,  and  weeping  that  so  many 
turn  away  from  the  offer  of  salvation.    Shis  work  is  charac- 
terized with  stillness,  without  much  external  excitement,  and 
has  been  increasing  in  interest  from  the  commencement.    It  first 
few  attended  our  meetings;  novr  our  house  is  about  full  every 
evening.    ITo  hold  meetings  every  afternoon  for  prayer  and  con- 
versation and  visit  what  we  can  in  the  morning.     Several  of 
the  members  of  the  church  are  greatly  burdened  with  desires  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,    a  number  of  backsliders  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  eight  or  nine  are  hopefully  converted.    Host  of 
the  latter  are  youths  and  young  people,  the  children  of  pious 
parents,  members  of  the  Sabbath  school,  and  the  subjects  of 
many  prayers. 

"Two  .ere  added  to  our  church  the  first  Sabbath  of  this 
month;  one  of  whom  had  just  found  Christ  to  be  precious  to  her 
soul." 


Mr,  littlefield  closed  his  work  at  Garnavillo  at  the 
end  of  his  fourth  year. 

For  a  part  of  the  year  1855  he  was  a  colporteur  of  the 
American  '.Tract  Society. 

In  July  of  this  year  he  breaks  ground  in  a  new  field 
over  on  the  Little  Cedar,  in  Chickasaw  County.     Four  months 
after  his  arrival,  November  4,  1655,  the  Bradford  Church  was 
organized,    his  field  extended  up  into  Ployd  County,  taking 
in  St.  Charles  (Charles  City),  Ployd,  etc.    His  first  re- 
port from  this  field  (Hay  '56  shows  up  Bradford  in  black 
and  lurid  colors: 

"This  place  has  been  celebrated  for  intemperance,  Sab- 
bath-breaking, profanity,  and  almost  every  vice.     Since  my 
residence  here,  I  have  not  seen  any  drunkenness  till  lately. 
The  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  this  State  has  not  been,  to  my 
knowledge,  openly  violated  here  till  very  recently.  Liquor 
is  now  sold  in  several  places,  and  the  sad  effects  are  too 
apparent.    A  young  lady  was  shot  in  this  place  on  the  morning 
after  Christmas.     She  had  just  returned  home  from  a  ball. 
The  person  who  accompanied  her  .as  drunk.    He  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket  and  threatened  to  shoot  a  certain  person; 
and  while  attempting  to  put  on  a  cap,  not  knowing  that  there 
was  one  on  already,  it  went  off,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
wound  on  the  young  lady  near." 

"In  the  neighborhood  where  I  preach,  in  Ployd  Co.,  an- 
other sad  affair  took  place  not  long  ago.    A  Man,  whd  is 
said  to  esteem  his  wife  very  highly  when  sober,  in  a  drunken 
frolic  kicked  and  bruised  her  very  severely,  and  stabbed  her 
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in  the  arm,  threatening,  at  the  same  time,  to  kill  her.  Ife 
have  just  had  a  temperance  meeting  in  Bradford,  and  expect 
to  put  the  prohibitory  law  in  execution." 

Evidently  the  Old  Bradford,  its  little  brown  church  in 
the  vale,  now  one  of  the  shrines  of  Congregationalism,  was 
noii  uhen  a  bed  01  roses  to  the  minister. 

In  Pilgrims  of  Iowa  (page  119)  we  read: 

At  first  "the  hoys"  took  delight  in  pestering  the  par- 
son, and  made  life  a  weariness  to  the  good  man.  They  abstrac- 
ted one  of  his  buggy  wheel?;  they  attempted  to  disfigure 
his  horse ,  but  by  mistake  inflicted  the  dishonor  upon  a  nag 
belonging  to  Mr.  3d.  G-reely,  one  of  the  jreat  men  of  the  town. 
But  the  good  man  went  on  his  "."ay,  and  the  boys  became  ashamed 
of  their  meanness,  and  some  of  them  afterwards  uecame  all  sorts 
of  Aarons  and  Eurs  in  ohe  church. 

LIr.  Littlefield  was  at  Bradford  only  two  years.  In 
August  of  1857  he  is  commissioned  for  ^opper  Creek,  etc.,  in 
Jackson  County.     In  1859  his  commission  reads  "Copper  Greek, 
itock  Creek,  Jxockford,  and  Elk  Hiver,"  all  t_.ese  being  country 
communities  in  Jackson  County. 

In  1861  he  changes  to  Clinton  County,  and  his  fields  are 
"Inland,  "ew  Liberty,  and  Jig  hock." 

"Lly  second  quarter  in  this  field  of  labor  closed  in 
i.iarch.     I  have  the  joy  of  reporting  a  revival  of  religion  at 
Big  Rock.    ?rom  the  time  of  my  residence  here,  a  prayer  meet- 
ing on  Sabbath  evening  has  been  sustained,    though  there  has 
been  preaching  here  for  many  years,  this  is,  so  far  as  I  know 
the  first  regular  prayer  meeting  that  has  woen  sustained  in 
this  place.     Ihis  prayer  meeting  has  bee  quite  interesting, 


from  the  "beginning.    The  interest  increased,  till  a  desire  vas 
expressed  that  the  meetings  might  he  multiplied.    This  was 
done;  and  about  the  middle  of  January  a  meeting  ^or  prayer 
and  preaching  v;as  commenced,     ^hese  meetings  continued  "oetv;een 
three  and  four  weeks.     2 hey  v;ere  well  attended  and  characteri- 
zed with  stillness  and  decorum,  so  much  so  as  justly  to  merit 
frequent  commendation  from  the  speakers.    The  religious  inter- 
est gradually  increased,  and  was  sustained  till  the  close  of 
the  meetings.     Eleven  persons  gave  evidence  of  conversion, 
"one  of  these  have  enjoyed  reli0ion  for  many  years,  though 
some  of  them  think  they  once  did,  and  v:ere  connected  with  the 
church,    fourteen  have  expressed  a  v;ish  to  unite  with  the 
church  here,  and  would  probably  have  united  earlier  out  for 
the  stormy  weather  on  account  of  which  our  communion  was  thrice 
post  poned.    All  the  persons,  so  fa©  as  I  know,  -who  propose  to 
unite  with  the  church,  are  heads  of  families.     Six  or  seven 
family  altars  have  been  lately  erected.     _he  :rdinary  means 
for  promoting  revivals,  have  been  employed  here;  such  as  pri- 
vate and  social  prayer,  preaching  the  U-osoel,  and  visiting 
from  -louse  to  house.     IPervent,  importunate  prayer  was  offered 
in  the  closet,     viir  social  prayer  meetings,  I  doubt  not,  have 
been  prominent  in  promoting  this  revival,     xhey  have  been 
principally  held  in  private  nouses;  and  nearly  all  professors 
of  religion,  male  and  female,  take  an  active  part  i&  them. 
Ihiis  is  the  first  revival',  I  am  told,  ever  enjoyed  in  this 
place.     .7e  feel  very  thankful  to  the  juord  for  this  visitation 
of  his  great  goodness  to  us,  and  give  him  all  the  praise.  ..ev. 
J.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Je'Titt,  was  v.'ith  us  a  part  of  the  time, 
and  rendered  essential  service  by  .lis  faithful  labors.  :jome 
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of  the  lay  members  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Dewiil 
were  \7ith  us,  and  Trere  the  means  of  doing  good.    Kev.  C.N. 
Grout,  of  Inland,  preached  a  few  tines  on  the  Cabbath.  e 
experienced  enough  oppositoin,  to  show  that  when  the  Jor* 
works  to  save  souls  the  adversary  is  active  to  destroy,  ffat 
school  house  was  once  locked,  and  the  flue,  at  another  time, 
was  filled  up,  to  prevent  our  holding  meetings.    A  few  who 
seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  lofe  have  been  turned  from  the 
right  way  through  the  influence  of  the  wicked. ;t 

In  I860  I.lr.  Littlefield  is  bach  again  in  Jackson  County, 
and,  in    his  commission,  his  field  is  designated  as  'Copper 
Creek,  Cpringville,  Deep  .Paver,  and  Charlotte." 

In  1864  there  is  another  change,  and  we  find  the  mission- 
ary up  in  Linn  County,  commissioned  to  labor  at  Central  City, 
Nugent,  and  "Test  Prairie. 

]Prom  Nugent 's  Srove  in  ~pril  of  1865  he  reports: 
"Shis  is  a  now  town  in  Linn  Co.,  on  the  :7apsipinecon 
river,  ten  miles  below  ^uascueton.     It  is  about  nine  years 
since  the  neighborhood  be  an  to  be  settled.    A  Sabbath  school 
has  been  sustained  principally  for  the  last  four  summers. 
She  first  two  seasons  it  was  sustained  principally  by  hrs. 
a  Congregational!  st  from  the  Clast ,  in  fcer  dwelling  house.  A 
year  or  two  since  a  baptist  minister  had  a  stated  appointment 
for  a  fev;  months,    Shis,  with  an  occasional  sermon,  was  all 
the  preaching  enjoyed  in  the  neighborhood  till  last  June. 
Since  then  I  have  preached  there  every  alternate  Cabbath.  In 
November  last,  I  commenced  a  series  of  meetings  which  con- 
tinued about  four  weeks.    Last  Saturday  a  Congregational 
church  y;as  orgainzed,  consisting  of  fourteen  married  persons. 
One  half  of  these  have  recently  obtained  a  ho"oe  in  Christ. 
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Some  ten  others,  mostly  young  person,  hope  they  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  in  this  revival.     Some  of  these  are 
expected  to  unite  with  the  church  just  organized.     iJhe  Lord 
has  done  great  things  for  this  people,  and  -.re  jive  him  all 
the  praise.'1 

Again,  summing  up  a  year's  "rrork  at  LTugent 1  s  Grove , 
(December  'Go)  he  reports: 

"This  day  closes  my  year  of  labor  rrith  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Central  City  and  'Troy.     Some  have  united  rath  the 
Central  City  church  at  every  communion,  thirteen  in  all  - 
six  on  profession  and  seven  "by  letter.     Jive  or  six  more  are 
ready  to  unite.    'The  attendance  on  public  xorship  has  been 
ve_y  good.    Grayer  meetings  most  of  the  time  have  been  v;ell 
sustained.    A  large  I3ible  class  and  Sabbath  school  have  been 
orgainized. 

"fourteen  united  i?ith  the  church  at  xroy,  at  its  organ- 
ization last  January.     Cne  has  joined  since,  and  several  are 
expected  to  unite  scon,     xhe  prayer  meetings  there  have  been 
and  still  are  interesting.     I\  early  all  who  hope  they  are 
christians  take  part  in  them,     xhe  Sabbath  school  and  Bible 
class  there  have  been  sustained  since  the  church,  was  organized. 
WhM  Sabbath  school  has  received  a  present  of  a  very  valuable 
library  from  a  friend  in  Kev;  Jersey.    ii.  member  of  the  church 
superintends  the  Sabbath  school,  and  preaches  v«rhen  I  am  ab- 
sent, vrho  vras  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  on  his  return  from 
it,  during  the  revival  last  fall,  v.^as  revived,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  growth  in  grace ,     I  am  thankful  to  the  American  Home 
llissionary  Society  and  its  pat rons ,  for  the  aid  received  in 
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my  support,  and  especially  to  the  Lord  for  his  rich  "blessings 
upon  me  and  upon  the  people  for  -Thorn  I  labor." 

Next  we  find  Llr.  Littlef ield  up  in  7orth  County,  located, 
by  the  "Germs  of  his  commission,  dated  October  '66,  at  Bristol, 
and  forest  City,  Iowa,  and  Rice  Lake,  Minnesota.    I?rom  this 
field,  October  '67,  he  makes  the  following  report: 

"The  past  quarter  has  been  remarkable  for  the  fall  of 
continued  and  heavy  rains.    These  have  made  the  roads  for  a 
long  time  impassable.     J his  !T6 stern  country  is  full  of  sloughs. 
.Then  the  water  stands  a  long 'time  in  them,  they  are  very  miry. 
In  going  to  my  appointment  three  weeks  ago,  my  horse  sank 
nearly  up  to  -is  back.     But  iie  struggled  through,  only  break- 
ing a  buggy  shaft.     I  got  my  buggy  repaired  and  arrived  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  my  appointment  on  Saturday  night.  The 
rain  began  to  pour  down  on  Sabbath  miming  and  continued  till 
noon,     It  began  again  toward  night,  and  continued  with  great 
violence  most  of  the  night.     I  returned  home  by  a  different 
route,  but  my  oxiqqzt  was  entirely  submerged,  for  many  rods, 
except  the  seat.     Jut  the  foundation   -as  solid,  and  the  Lord, 
led  me  safely  through. 

"In  the  part  of  Lxinnesota  which  I  visit,  most  of  the 
families  -.ave  recently  settled  on  homesteads.     Some  of  them 
live  in  sod  cabins.     Long  and  heavy  rains  soak  through  the 
sod  roof,  make  plenty  of  mud  on  the  earth  floor,  and  wet  e- 
very  thing  within.     I  called  at  one  of  these  cabins,  where 
lived  a  man  who  got  lost  last  winter,  and  froze  his  jfeet.  A 
T)art  of  each  of  them  has  been  amputated.     The  woman  has  a 
young  child.    They  suffer  much  from  a  leaky  roof.     I  called 


on  another  family  on  Monday  morning.     The  woman  was  sick  in 
bed,  and  four  or  five  little  children  were  wading  on  the  muddy 
floor.      She  told  me  her  "beds  and  clothing  were  all  wet. 
They  were  sad  to  behold.    My  congregations,  for  some  time  past, 
have  generally  been  small,  in  consequence  of  rain  and  bad 
traveling.    I  do  not  recollect  but  two  Sabbaths  the  past 
quarter  on  which  there  has  been  no  rain. 

"The  crops,  though  backward,  look  promising.    We  need  a 
plentiful  harvest ,  as  nearly  all  our  breadstuff s  are  now  ob- 
tained some  thirty  or  forty  miles  east  of  us.      rill  you  pray 
that  the  Lord  will  not  only  supply  our  temporal  wants,  but 
graciously  bestow  upon  us  an  abundant  spiritual  harvest?" 

Once  again  there  is  a  change.     The  old  pilgrim,  nor 
sixty-three  years  of  age,  in  June  of  1869  passes  on  into  a 
still  newer  frontier  in  Kossouth  County,  commissioned  for 
"Seneca,  Armstrong's  Grove,  and  two  out-stations." 
This  is  his  last  move. 

His  last  report  (January  1870)  is  as  follows: 

"The  settlement  on  this  eastern  branch  of  the  Des  Moines 
is  very  recent,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  sod  walla,  with 
sod  and  clay  roofs.     These  roofs  are  comfortable  in  dry 
weather,  and  shed  light  rains;  but  the  long,  heavy  rains  of 
this  season  have  penetrated  them  and  tried  the  occupants.  I 
once  retired  to  a  shop  and  stable  combined  to  rest,  because 
it  was  more  airy  than  the  close  sod  house.    I.Iy  hostess  ad- 
monished me,  if  it  rained,  ;o  return  to  the  house,  for  the 
shop  roof  leaked.    Loud  claps  of  thunder  broke  my  slumbers, 
and  I  went  to  the  house,  threw  my  robe  on  the  floor,  and  laid 
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me  down  to  sleep.     Soon  a  splash  of  muddy  water  on  my  face 
proved  that  the  roof  of  the  house,  as  'Tell  as  that  of  the 
shop,  did  not  very  effectually  shed  rain.     I  curled  into  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  and  my  host  did  his  best  with 
mop  and  broom  and  prevent  my  bed  from  being  drenched. 

:,I  have  been  troubled  to  find  a  comfortable  place  of 
retirement  for  prayer  and  study.     I  have  found  the  shade  of 
some  lone  tree  on  The  oroad  prairie  airy  and  cool,  and  it 
would  have  been  comfortable,  but  for  what  Bridget  calls 
'the  skeeters,'  ben  on  blood.     Ve  spend  wakeful  nights  in- 
fighting them.    Some  weeks  since,  I  appointed  a  meeting  at 
a  sod  school-house,  for  preaching  to  the  children.  Before 
the  people  assembled,  the  flying  ants  took  possession  of  the 
house.     It  was  thought  best  to  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  Sab- 
bath in  their  own  way,  and  we  neld  our  meeting  in  the  open 
air.     She  cold  weather  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a  less 
airy  study  than  the  open  heavens.     I  have  rented  a  house,  and 
expect  to  occupy  it  as  soon  as  the  roads  will  admit  of 
transporting  my  goods." 

His  last  commission  expired  in  June  of  1874.    But  he 
continued  to  reside  at  Seneca.,  working  his  farm,  preaching 
here  and  there,  remembering  all  the  societies  with  generous 
contributions,  regularly,  year  after  year,  an  example  of 
godliness  to  all  .his  neighbors,  on  to  the  end,  November  23, 
1885,  aged  one  month  less  than  eighty  years. 

November  11,  1651  he  married  Sarah  A.  Fatkins  of  Orange, 
Indiana.    rJhey  had  no  children,    i-is  wife  only  for  a  short 
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time  survived  her  husband.    Chey  "ere  one  in  their  efforts  to 
serve  their  day  and  generation;  and  they  T,rere  one  in  their 
desire  to  live  on  in  influence  after  their  earthly  lives 
rrere  over.    They  lived  frugally.     They  accumulated  a  little 
property.    They  gave  liberally  of  their  substance  for  all 
good  causes  in  their  day;  then  at  the  end  they  gave  about  all 
the  remainder  to  missions.     If  I  remember  correctly  the 
missionary  causes  received  about  four  thousand  dollars 
from  their  estate. 

My  own  recollection  of  Mr*  Littlefield  centers  in  his 
benevolence.    'Thile  at  Bristol  he  came  over  to  Osage  to  see 
me  and  to  consult  with  me  about  some  of  his  benevolent 
designs.    And  I  was  consulted  by  his  executors/Lin  regard  to 
his  home  missionary  bequest. 

It  is  made  plain  in  this  sketch  that  Brother  Littlefield 
was  not  much  of  a  scholar  or  student  or  preacher.    He  could 
not  fill  a  large  pulpit,     he  could  net  hold  any  pulpit  for  a 
great  while.     Kis  pastorates  were  all  very  short;  and  they 
were  in  humble  fields,  for  the  most  part  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  new  country.     But  he  was  a  very  useful  man.    He  left 
an  impress  of  -is  holy  character  on  every  community  where  he 
lived.    He  did  what  he  could.     He  too  -;;as  one  of  the  Builders 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
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3econd  Sketch, 

TIMOTHY  IY1IAN 
Son  of  Timothy  and  Experience  (Bardie  11)  Lyman,  was 
"born  in  Chester  Massachusetts,  August  28,  1819.    He  attended 
Burr  Seminary  at  Manchester,  Hew'  Hampshire;  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1C44;  spent  t*.vo  years  at  Andover,  but  did  not  gra- 
duate; went  -est  in  1850,  under  the  commission  of  the  A.H.IVI.S. 
dated  Hay  8,  of  this  year,  and  began  his  ministry  in  the  -"est 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Port  Madison.     He  was  ordained 
at  Jurlington,  December  25,  of  this  year,     he  served  the 
?ort  Madison  church  for  only  one  year.    During  this  year  he 
sent  the  following  report  (Lay  '51)  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Society: 

"I  have  been  absen'o  for  more  than  tv;o  weeks  in  Keokuk, 
where  I  have  been  assisting  Rev.  Lr.  Williams  in  a  very  in- 
teresting revival  in  that  place.  You  will  be  glad  "uo  xearn 
that  that  church  of  your  patronage  ia  thus  blessed. 

,T!The  work  goes  on,  j_ike  all  the  other  great  works  of 
God,  with  little  noise.     Still,  silent,  deep  conviction,  with 
little  or  no  excitement,  but  such  aa  is  consonant  with  such 
conviction,  .is  the  characteristic  of  the  work.    Many  old  back- 
sliders are  reclaimed;  some  are  converted  from  the  world.  Es- 
pecially, a  feeling  of  love  and  confidence  is  established  a- 
mong  church  members.    This  last  mentioned  is  one  of  the  best 
fruits  of  a  revival  in  the  ".'est.     It  is  so  everywhere,  but  in 
a  peculiar  sense  in  the  Test,  where  all  come  together  as 
strangers,  and  no  one  knows  the  historical  character  of  his 
brother.     These  protracted  meetings  have  a  very  good  tendency 
to  unite  these  stranger  elements  together." 
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After  his  pastorate  at  Port  ..adison  he  spent  a  year  in 
Griggsville ,  Illinois,  and  then  he  -.Tas,  from  1853  to  1856, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Lansing.    From  here 
he  reports,  in  Mayoh  of  1854  as  follows: 

"Since  my  last  communication,  I  have  "been  in  this  field, 
doing  what  I  could  under  my  great  commission  as  missionary  of 
the  Gospel.  Pi&  I  say,  doing  what  I  could?  I  fear  I  have  no 
right  to  say  this.  It  was  once  said  by  Christ,  of  a  poor  out 
highly  favored  woia&n,  "She  has  done  what  she  could."  I  have 
often  longed  for  this  poor  widow's  commendation,  as  the  great- 
est revrard  of  all  my  toil  in  this  life.  Would  it  not  be  hap-* 
piness  enough  for  us,  if  ".ve  could  but  know  that  our  omni scent 
Lord  thus  regarded  our  work? 

"I  have  been  much  edified  and  strengthened  in  my  rrork  by 
some  of  the  communications  in  the  Home  Missionary  -  editorial 
and  otherwise  -  upon  the  manner  of  development  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  as  gradual  and  often  unseen.     If  I  may  judge  from 
rny  ovrn  experience,  your  missionaries  often  need  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  strengthen  their  faith  by  such  truths  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  J-od.     Such  considerations  come  to  me 
as  a  fulfillment  of  prayer  that  my  faith  fail  not .     I  have 
found,  that  if  I  give  ray  too  much  to  the  natural  desire  of 
seeing  one's  progress,  and  feeling  the  movement  that  is  car- 
rying us  on,  I  am  liable  to  distressing  doubts  and  hurtful  dis- 
couragements.   We  must  labor  in  hope,  if  we  would  labor  ef- 
fectually.    I  feel  that  neither  Sod  nor  man  is  pleased  ^ith 
me,  ■;:hen  I  enter  the  pulpit  (as  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I 
sometimes  do)  with  a  mind  darkened  and  depressed  by  doubts 
and  fears,  rather  than  glowing  with  the  love  of  Jesus  and  a 
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fervent,  stirring  faith  in  the  promise,   'lo,  I  am  -;:ith  you  al- 
ways. 1    Te  need  a  faith  and  love  strong  enough  to  light  up  our 
path,  and  give  us  a  cpuick,  strong,  and  steady  tread,  -Then  w£ 
are  entering  a  dark  cloud  that  promises  to  pour  dorm  torrents 
of  opposition  upon  us. 

TTI  have  almost  unconsciously  "been  led  into  this  train  of 
reflections,  "out  it  will  enable  you  the  "better  to  judge  of  the 
circumstances  which  are  calling  upon  me  to  fortify  myself  with 
these  considerations.    Your  missionaries  are,  or  ought  to  he, 
learners  as  well  as  teachers,  and  many  of  them  have  to  learn 
'lion  to  he  abased,  as  well  as  how  to  abound.'    May  the  Lord 
teach  us,  that  we  may  know  how  to  teach  others. 

I,T7e  have  here  more  open  and  outbreaking  sin  to  combat 
than  in  any  place  where  I  have  ever  lived.     'Ihe  mass  are  great- 
ly governed  by  public  sentiment,  and  we  have  not  been  able  yet, 
in  this  place,  to  create  a  strong  public  sentiment  against 
such  acknowledged  sins  as  drinking.,  gambling,  and  Sabbath- 
breaking;  yet  there  are  a  few  who  will  set  their  faces,  as  a 
flint,  against  such  things,    ^e  are  yet  working  at  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  no  house  of  worship;  we  have  to  rent  a  room 
as  we  can." 

"The  Sabbath  school  that  was  organized  when  I  came  here, 
was  mostly  under  the  control  of  our  Ilethodist  brethren.  T:he 
superintendent  was  a  Let  ho  (List ,  but  he  invited  other  denomi- 
nations to  unite  with  them.     I  did  what  I  could  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  school  and  encourage  others  to  engage  in 
it.     Often  I  spoke  publicly  in  its  behalf.     But  the  school 
dwindled  away  by  degrees,     -he  superintendent  could  not  find 
teachers,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  he  gave  it  up  in  discouragement. 

Reeling-  that  a  school  must  he  sustained,  I  have  opened  another 
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under  my  orn  superintendence.    This  adds  somerhat  to  my  labors; 
but  I  am  vrilling  to  do  v;hat  I  can  for  the  3r01.it]:.    1  fer  young 
men  have  formed  a  3ible  class,  which  I  hear.    There  has  been, 
some  of  the  time  since  I  have  been  here,  a  great  indifference 
about  attending  meeting.     Of  late  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  attendance,  and  re  hope  this  ner  indication  for 
good  rill  be  permanent.    There  is  also,  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens,  re  judge,  a  growing  desire  to  have  a  church  build- 
ing erected.     I  think  it  rill  be  best  to  try  them  soon,  to 
see  what  can  be  raised,    "7e  feel,  that  re  have  gained  some- 
thing in  the  community  by  being  better  known.    Western  men 
are  rather  incredulous  of  the  goodness  of  people  until  they 
have  tried  them,  as,  indeed,  they  have  occasion  to  be.  ""."e 
feel  that  one  part  of  our  great  rork  is,  to  establish  a  cha- 
racter rhose  excellence  they  cannot  question." 

The  next  report,   (August   '54)  is  of  special  interest 
because  it  is  our  first  introduction  to  Decorah.    Ur.  Lyman 
rrites : 

"Since  my  last  report  I  have  visited  the  country  back  of 
this  place  more  than  I  had  done  before.     There  is  such  great 
need  of  preaching  in  the  country  west  and  north  of  lis ,  that  I 
believe  it  aggreable  to  the  rishes  of  the  Society  from  which 
I  receive  so  large  a  share  of  my  support,  that  I  should  spend 
some  of  my  time  among  these  ridely  scattered  r>rairie  sheep 
who  have  no  shepherd." 

"Last  Sabbath  I  spent  at  Decorah,  about  55  miles  -.rest  of 
this  place,  the  county  seat  of  'Jinneshiek  Go.    -lere  I  found 
some  trelve  or  fourteen  persons  rho  had  been  members  of  Con- 
gregational churches.     If  a  church  rere  organized  there,  I 
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think  some  sixteen  Would  join  it.    'i'hey  touch  need  and  desire 
a  minister  who  shall  preach  to  them  statedly.     Ought  you  not 
to  occupy  that  field  with  one  of  your  missionaries?    I  have 
also  preached  some  at  tfafcon,  the  county  seat  of  this  county. 
I  was  about  the  first  to  open  meetings  in  that  new"  town. 

"?he  flow  of  emigration  into  this  region  of  Northern 
Iowa  and  Southern  Minnesota,  is  unprecedented.     I  was  told 
that,  some  days,  as  many  as  100  emigrants  passed  through 
Decorah  for  Northern  Iowa  or  Southern  Minnesota.     Other  roads 
are  traveled  in  like  proportion.    What  a  living  mass  of  souls 
to  he  supplied  with  the  "bread  of  lifel    '.There  are  these  poor 
emigrants  to  find  those"  who  shall  tell  them  of  'sweet  fields 
beyond  the  swelling  flood?'    My  heart  is  pained  When  I  think 
of  our  scanty  supply. :r 

In  his  next  report  (August  '55)  Mr".  Lyman  has  the  plea- 
sure of  recording  a  house  of  worship  completed.     Ihe  report 
is  as  follows: 

"Tie  have  dedicated  our  new  house  of  worship,  and  are  now 
permitted  to  meet  in  it  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.     It  was 
dedicated  the  first  Sabbath  of  Ilay.     It  T.*as  a  season  of  great 
interest  for  this  new  place.    Ihls  neat  and  commodious  build- 
ing can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  river.     It  is  the  only  churcl' 
edifice  on  the  west  bank  of  the  i.Iississippi  river  above 
Dubucue.     I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  we  prize  such  a 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord  among  us,  after  having  met  in  such  in- 
commodious and  uninviting  rooms,     '""hat  rill  our  Eastern 
friends  say,  when  I  tell  them  that  I  have  actually  preached 
in  a  room  where  I  have  been  disturbed  with  sweeping,  rumbling 
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of  chairs,  loud  talking,  &c,  over  head,  v;here  a  family  were 
staying.    Yes,  I  have,  while  standing  up  to  pray  and  preach 
the  Gospel,  heard,  from  the  room  over  head,  the  blessed  name 
of  God  "blasphemed  "by  the  oath  of  the  profane  swearer.  But 
now,  in  the  pleasant ,  retired  house  of  God,  ~/e  shall  "be  sub- 
ject to  no  such  annoyances." 

"Cur  house  is  40  by  28  feet,  and  cost  over  -jl.OOO,  besides 
the  lot,  v;orth  ,?150.    Te  owe  many  thanks  to  our  Eastern  friends 
for  the  ' church- building  fund,'  of  which  our  church  is  a 
monument.    This  was  a  great  inducement  for  men  to  subscribe. 
It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  money  subscribed, in  this  place 
except  the  y4-0  that  the  writer  subscribed,  is  from  men  having 
no  connection  with  any  church.    Lay  the  Lord  reward  their 
liberality,  by  converting  them,  and  giving  them  the  true 
riches i    The  attendance  has  much  increased  since  we  entered 
the  house,  which  we  hope  it  will  continue  to  do." 

"One  great  matter  of  discouragement  with  us,  is  the  num- 
ber of  backsliders  in  our  midst.    There  are  nine  or  ten  per- 
sons in  this  community  who  have  belonged  to  rresbyterian  or 
Congregational  churches  elsewhere,  but  are  not  known  as  pro- 
fessors, except  by  hearsay  -  persons  of  good  abilities,  who 
might  do  much  here  for  Christ . ;! 

Commenting  upon  the  above  report  the  secretaries  at 
Hew  York  touch  upon  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features 
of  pioneer  missionary  work: 

"The  migratory  character  of  the  population  on  the  fron- 
tier, constitutes  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  missionary  work. 
The  local  attachments  of  the  people  having  been  once  overcome , 
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by  their  removal  from  their  eastern  homes,  they  are  easily 
unsettled  again  and  again,  until,  at  length,  they  come  to 
have  no  permanent  abode,    r.ere  is  a  "beautiful  village,  not 
yet  four  years  old,  and  possessing  peculiar  local  advantages, 
where  the  feeble  church  is  almost  destroyed  by  emigration. 
Others  will  taice  the  -places  of  those  who  have  withdrawn,  and 
the  church  "ill  doubtless  revive  and  prosper;  but,  meanwhile , 
how  is  the  missionary's  faith  tried,  and  his  work  delayed 1" 

In  April  of  1656  Mr,  Lyman  left  Lansing  for  jlorth  Pepin, 
"Visconsin,  and  was  there  for  three  years.    Luring  his  pastor- 
ate here  he  made  two  reports;  the  first,  dated  June,  1857, 
is  as  follows: 

"In  my  last  report,  I  believe  I  informed  you  that  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  organizing  a  church,     i'his  was  effected 
soon  after  I  wrote.    The  result  was  encouraging  to  our  work, 
i'he  nymber  that  joined  us  -  by  letter,  thirteen,  and  one  on 
profession  of  faith;  so  %h&%  we  have  fourteen  members  to 
Soart  with.    There  are  some  three  or  four  coders  that  expect 
to  Join  us.     -lie  day  of  our  organization  v.as  a  day  of  solemn 
interest.    There  seemed  to  be  a  wholesome  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  result  of  our  effort,    huch  prayer  was  offered 
beforehand,  and  in  connection  with  our  thus  resuming  our 
covenant  vows  in  these  hitherto  destitute  regions." 

"Another  event  of  much  interest  to  us  has  just  transpired. 
Last  Londay  afternoon  and  evening,  our  house  was  opened  to  a 
'donation  visit.'     There  was  a  generous  turn  out  for  such  a 
new  place.    V7e  consider  ourselves  some  Sl3?0  better  off  for  their 
visit,  besides  all  that  increase  of  good  will  and  general  ac- 
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quaintance ,  which  can  not  be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Such  visits  are  especially  productive  of  good  in  a  new  noun- 
try  -.-/here  many  are  strangers  alike  to  one  another  and  the 
minister. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  report  something  more  fully  of  my 
domestic  affairs.    For  of  the  home  missionary,  it  is,  per- 
haps, peculiarly  true,  that  many  of  his  thoughts  and  cares 
are  about  the  comfort  of  wife  and  children.     'Jill  within  a- 
bout  ten  days  past,  we  lived  in  a  very  uncomfortable  log 
cabin  -  so  low,  that  we  must  always  stoop  or  hit  our  head 
against  the  hoards  above.     It  is  surely  no  slight  trial  of 
one's  patience,  to  be  always  thumping  the  head  against  a 
rought  board  or  beam!     This  cabin  became  so  cold  that  we 
really  suffered  in  it  before  we  left.    Loreover,  we  had  no 
place  to  retire  to,  for  study  or  prayer.     Some  of  our  East- 
ern friends  would  not  think  such  accomodations  endurable. 
But  such  we  have  "go  put  up  with  in  a  new  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  build  me  a 
house ,  for  the  comfort  of  myself  and  family.    This  has  been 
attended  with  much  care  and  expense,  and  has  involved  me, 
more  than  I  like,  in  debt.    But  we  have  tried  to  follow  the 
indications  of  Providence  in  the  matter,  and  have  been  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  to  finish  rooms  enough  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable.    '.7e  are  truly  thankful  for  a  comfortable  place 
to  live  in;  and  may  the  Lord  dv:ell  with  us  where  we  dwell! 
".re  mention  these  things  not  to  complain.    That  be  far  from  us. 
But  we  can  not  faithfully  report  ourselves,  without  such  al- 
lusions, and  I  am  sure,  we  have  your  sympathy  in  all  these 
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privations  that  harass  us;  and  take  our  attention  iron  our 
more  appropriate  work.  The  anxious  question,  How  shall  I 
pay?    is  not  good  for  a  minister.     Yet,  how  can  we  avoid  it?" 

The  last  report  from  this  field  records  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Lyman,    Ilr.  Lyman  writes,   (April  '58): 

"You  Trill  remember,  that  my  last  report  was  made  out 
while  I  was  at  ^ort  I.ladison,  watching  over  the  sick  be  d  of 
my  dear  wife.     I  have  now  to  report  to  you  my  overwhelming 
affliction  -  the  greatest,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  can  en- 
dure here.    I.Iy  wife  did  not  recover  from  that  sickness.  When 
I  wrote  you,  it  was  our  fond  but  fallacious  hope  and  belief, 
that  she  was  recovering,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  return. 
3o  confident  was  I  of  this,  that  I  left  her  there,  to  return 
to  my  labors  here;  hoping  that  she  would  soon  follow;  hut 
God  had  ordered  otherwise*.     She  had  not  seemed  quite  so  well 
the  day  that  I  left ,  but  that  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  my 
leaving.     It  proved,  however,  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  fatal 
relapse,  which,  I  fear,  my  departure  tended  to  hasten.  She 
sank  rapidly  and  steadily,  gave  up  all  hope  of  recovery,  set 
her  house  in  order,  and  laid  herself  down  to  die." 

• "It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  that  I  left  her,  and  on 
the  11th  soon  after  midnight,  I  arrived  at  my  home,    ht  four 
o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  she  breathed  her 
last.     It  was  a  week,  or  more,  before  I  got  the  news.     It  is 
a  great  trial  to  me,  that  my  fond  hopes  of  her  recovery  per- 
mitted me  to  leave  her  Just  as  death  was  entering  the  door." 

"Ily  home  is  desolate i     To  whom  is  home  more  dear  than  to 
the  home  missionary?    Who  loves  its  consolations  more?  TTho 
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needs  more  than  he  the  encouragements  of  a  faithful,  praying, 
Wife?    But  C-od  sees  that  we  need  afflictions,  too." 

*Hrs.  Lyman  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Home  Mission- 
ary cause.    She  v.ras  herself  the  fruits  of  ?Iome  Missionary  la- 
bor,   xiaving  "been  converted  under  the  labors  of  one  of  your 
missionaries,  she  was  also  converted  to  such  labors,  and  gave 
herself  with  all  her  heart,  to  share  its  toils,  privations, 
and  discouragements.    Always  filled  with  a  sense  of  her  un- 
worthiness  and  unprofitableness,  she  trusted  in  the  forgiving 
love  of  Christ. 

"Her  last  days  we re  .  emphatically  peaceful  and  happy.  It 
was  the  deep  struggle  of  an  affectionate  wife  and  a  fond 
mother  to  give  us  all  up  to  a  desolating  bereavement;  but 
that  struggle  over,  all  was  peace  to  her  soul." 

"Such  was  the  imoressive  oeace  and  ouiet  of  her  dying 

chamber,  that  the  impenitent  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 

All  were  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  that  beautiful  hymn: 

'How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies  I 

■hen  sinlcs  a  weary  sould  to  rest, 
Kow  mildly  oeam  the  closing  eyes'. 

how  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast! 

'A  holy  quiet  reigns  around, 

A  calm,  which  life  nor  death  destroys, 
Nothing  disturbs  that  peace  profound, 

ffhioh  his  unfettered  soul  envoys.1 

"!Thus  closes  the  career  of  one  of  your  missionaries , 
Valleria  V.  R«  Lyman,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age." 

"Thus  left  alone  in  my  arduous  work,  I  have  sought  and 
found  much  consolation  in  Christ,  and  have  increasing  desires 
to  serve  him  more  faithfully.    At  our  last  communion,  we 
received  one  member  on  profession  of  faith.     I  am  also  happy 
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to  state  that  attendacne  has  "been  better  for  a  few  weeks  "back. 

"There  has  "been  a  mournful  casualty  here,  that  has 
seemed  to  make  some  impression  upon  the  people.     L'he  night 
before  our  lake  froze  over,  a  very  cold,  blustering  night, 
five  men  undertook  to  cross  the  lake  in  a  sail  boat.  Ihey 
started  after  dark,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  them  for  many 
days.    Parties  Trere  out  upon  the  lake  on  the  ice,  but  no  trace 
was  found.    After  a  few  days  of  warm  weather,  the  boat  was 
discovered  upon  the  shore,  about  three  miles  "below  this  place, 
covered  with  surf  ice;  soon,  also,  one  of  the  unfortunate 
men,  frozen  upon  the  shore  in  the  attitude  of  a  swimmer. 
Nothing  has  been  discovered  of  the  rest.     Some  of  them  were 
very  profane  men,  and  given  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,1* 

Ilr.  Lyman's  nest  pastorate  (I5S-,62)  was  at  Plainfield, 
Illinois . 

In  the  war  time,   ('64-' 65)  he  was  in  the  work  of  the 
A.LI.A.  ,  first  at  Beaufort,  Forth  Carolina,  and  then  at 
Savannah ,  G-e  o r gi a . 

After  the  war  he  settled  in  the  east,  and  was  pastor 
at  Killingwcrth ,  Connecticut  from  November  21,  1866  to 
Llarch  1,  1862. 

Prom  1874  to  1877  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Ludlow  hills, 

hass . 

Proa  '77  to  '8Ch  ho  was  without  charge ,  residing  a  part 
of  the  time  at  Ludlow,  and  a  part  of  the  time  at  Rutland. 

In  the  year  of  1883  he  took  charge  of  the  little  church 
at  South  '.Test  harbor,  Laine;  but  here  he  had  only  begun  his 
pastorate  when  the  summons  came.    __e  died  i.Iarch  12,  1885, 
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aged  sixty- three  years,  six  months  and  twenty-two  days. 

Of  the  personal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Lyman,  inferences 
can  be  made  from  his  reports. 

Evidently  he  vras  a  sprightly  man;  and  something  of  an 
Idealist;  a  man  of  enthusiasm  and  of  genuine  piety. 

he  v/rought  in  various  fields,  he  -.vas  an  inter- state 
commerce  man.  he  made  too  many  changes,  he  gave  us  only 
four  years  of  service,  hut  he  left  his  marh  in  leva,  he 
planted  the  church  at  Lansing,  i^e  orohe  ground  for  the 
church  at  De corah.  Ee  had  some  little  part  in  the  making 
of  the  Commonrrealth. 
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Third  Sketch, 

JOHN  TODD. 

John  Todd,  of  Scotch  Irish  ancestry,  son  of  James  and 
Sally  (Answorth)  Todd  was  "born  at  West  Hanover,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1818. 

?or  generations  the  family  was  staunchly  Presbyterian, 
but  Lr.  I  odd's  father  was  by  nature  a  radical,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  of  his  neighborhood  to  banish  whiskey  from  the 
harvest  field.    He  early  espoused  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  naturally  fell  in  with  the  Hew  School  Party  in  theolo- 
gical belief. 

c  bacame  interested  in  the  Oberlin  School  at  its 
founding,  and  there  in  September  of  1655  he  sent  his  son 
John,  and  after  him  his  brother  David. 

John  graduated  from  the  College  in  1841,  and  from  the 
Theological  Department  in  1844. 

He  was  at  Oberlin  in  the  strenuous  days  of  frontier 
life,  when  everybody  had  to  work  for  his  education,  when 
co-education  -/.-as  on  trial,  when  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
was  at  the  boiling  point ,  and  when  the  revolt  against  hyper- 
calvanism  was  splitting  the  ...resbyterian  church  in  train  and 
stirring  the  whole  Christian  world. 

ITo  wonder  that  John  Todd  was  a  pronounced  Cberlinite , 
a  New  School  Theologian,  an  independent  thinker,  a  lover 
of  truth  and  freedom,  and  anti-slavery  man  to  the  backbone, 
a  conductor  on  the  underground  railroad,  and  a  Congrega- 
tional is t . 

Of  course  he  was  a  pronounced  Oberlinite.    kt  the 
Oberlin  Jubilee  in  1885,  SCr«  Todd  said: 
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"Without  at  all  disparting  the  -..hole some  influence  of 
godCty  parents,  I  may  truly  say  that  -\hatever  of  aid  I  have 
been  able  to  render  to  the  cause  of  the  l.laster  I  owe  under 
God  to  Oberlin." 

After  graduation  htr.  Todd  became  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Olarksville,  Ohio,  a  small  country  village  near  Oberlin, 
and  there  he  served  for  six  years.    l~ere  he  was  ordained 
August  15,  1S44- ,  and  here  on  September  10th  of  this  same 
year  he  -.'as  married  to  an  Cberlin  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1843,  hiss  Sarah  Atkins,  daughter  of  Judge  Atkins  of  Cleve- 
land; and  she  walked  and  worked  irith  him  for  forty  four 
years,  and  died  at  Tabor. 

Lr.  Todd  first  saw  Iowa  in  the  fall  of  1648. 

George  B>  Gaston,  a  farmer  near  Oberlin,  led  the  way. 
?or  four  years  f*40-,44)  llr.  Gaston  had  been  Government 
Farmer  among  the  Pawnee  Indians  in  Nebraska,    he  then  saw 
that  this  was  soon  to  be  a  white  man's  country,  and  there 
came  to  him  an  inspiration  to  found  another  Oberlin  out 
here  in  this  western  land.     So  he  returned  to  Ohio;  in- 
terested a  few  people  in  the  enterprise;  found  John  1'odd 
at  Olarksville,  and  said  to  him:     "Gome  with  us.     I  can't 
say  much  about  salary,  but  while  I  live  you  shall  live." 
Twenty  five  years  later,  at  Mr*  Gaston's  funeral,  his  pas- 
tor said:     "Brother  Gaston  always  kept  his  word." 

llr.  Todd,  with  ...r.  Gaston  and  others,  came  out  to  Iowa 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  fall  of  1848.     They  came 
via  the  Ohio  River,  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Joseph,  and 
overland  to  southwe stern  Iowa. 
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After  a  good  deal  of  econnoitering,  Civil  Band  (Per- 
cival)  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  settlement. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Todd,  in  company  with  Deacon  Jeseph 
B«  Hall,  returned  to  Ohio  on  horseback,  on  their  way  passing 
through  Silver  Creek,  Indian  Town  (Lewis),  risgah,  etc., 
(following  the  old  Indian  trail)  Eddyville,  Fairfield,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Brighton,  Srandville ,  111.,  Valpariso,  Ind..  ,  and 
so  forth  on  to  Oberlin  and  Clarksville. 

For  eighteen  months  longer  By.  ..odd  continued  his  work 
at  Clarksville,  and  then  in  the  spring  of  1850  resigned, 
and  with  his  family,  wife  and  three  children,  made  a  final 
move  to  Iowa.     The  journey  was  by  boat  from  Cleveland  to 
Detroit,  by  rail  to  Michigan  City,  by  steamer  thence  to 
Chicago,  by  canal  boat  to  LaSalle,  and  a  river  boat  from 
Hennepin  around  to  St.  Louis,  thence  up  the  Missouri  to 
Lamberts  Perry  near  Percival,  arriving  July  1st  of  this 
year  1850. 

The  family  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and  found  that 
during  the  twenty  months  since  Mr*  Todd  left  the  community 
several  houses  had  been  built,  a  church  organized,  a  liln  of 
brick  burned,  a  shingle  factory  started,  stables,  barns 
and  shed  built,  and  a  log  cabin,  with  puncheon  floor,  etc. 
to  bo  used  as  a  ;arsonage  in  process  of  erection. 

It  was  not  finished  when  the  cold  weather  of  December 
came  on.     It  was  so  cold  that  water  froze  on  the  table  while 
the  family  was  at  their  meals,  tho  the  table  was  placed  as 
near  the  stove  as  possible,     -he  minister's  study  was  a 
common-  family  room.     His  study  desk  was  a  puncheon,  supported 
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by  tiro  pegs  in  the  wall.    But  as  that  x;as  too  far  from  the 
stove,  the  parson  vrdulcL  -.Trite  his  sermons  with  his  portfolio 
on  .as  lap,  the  ink  stand  on  the  stove  or  on  the  lid  of 
some  pot.    At  length  noire ver  lumber  arrived,  and  the  house 
was  made  more  comfortable,  and    the  missionary  was  ready 
for  business. 

He  soon  had  appointments  at  Florence,  Traders  Point , 
Eoney  Creek,  Cutler's  Camp,  rligh  Creek,  and  as  far  south 
as  Linden,  Missouri. 

It  would  appear  from  the  records  that  for  the  first 
three  years  Mr.  Todd  received  no  Home  Missionary  aid.  It 
wag  asserted  that  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was 
prejudiced  against  the  (Dberlin  graduates.    A  son  of  father 
Todd  makes  this  assertion.     I  am  confident  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  such  an  assertion.     Oberiin  was  considered 
somewhat  peculiar  in  its  theological  doctrines,  and  no 
doubt  some  people  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  ministers 
that  came  out  from  Oberiin;  but  that  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  discriminated  against  them  I  an  certain 
is  not  true.    Prom  the  first  and  all  along  the  Society  em- 
ployed graduates  from  Oberiin. 

Mr.  Todd  was  one  of  the  few  missionaries  in  Iowa  who 
would  not  accept  aid  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  "complicity  with  slavery".     This  too 
was  pure  fiction,  altho  there  was  some  slight  occasion  for 
the  fancy. 

It  sometimes  rains  in  the  Missouri  bottom;  it  did  in 
the  summer  of  1651.    Sir,  ..odd  reported: 

"The  waters  of  the  river,  the  waters  of  the  uplands, 
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and  the  'waters  above  the  f irmanment '  combined  to  drive  the 
people  frdiQ  Civil  Befnd.     J t reams  from  the  Bluffs  swept 
down  in  torrents,  bearing  away  bridges,  fences  and  all 
before  them,     rive  miles  of  water  spread  out  between  us 
and  the  highlands.     Sloughs  were  waded  to  go  to  meetings 
where  horses  would  mire  down;  abundance  of  buffalo  fish  were 
speared  with  pitchforks  amid  the  tall  grass.  Mosquitoes, 
enough  to  dim  ohe  sun  and  moon,  chimed  in  to  sing  the  re- 
quiem of  our  hopes  in  that  land  of  promise." 

The  move  to  Tabor  was  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1851. 

'Te  have  seen  how  the  waters  prevailed  down  in  the 
Missouri  ^ottom  in  the  summer  of  1851.    Mr.  I  odd,  returning 
from  a  long  and  weary  Trading  circuit  of  iiis  far  extending 
parish,  and  Deacon  Gaston  coming  in  from  a  watery  trip  to 
Nebraska  City,  chanced  to  meet  at  the  stable  door.  The 
deacon's  salutation  is;     "I  have  had  enough  of  this." 
The  Treacher  responds  "Amen!"      - he .    begin  at  once  to  hunt 
for  a  suitable  place  on  higher  ground,  the  search  ending 
at  Tabor. 

"During  the  summer  of  1852",  says  SEr.  -odd,  "Sunday 
School  and  public  services  were  .ueld  under  the  shade  of  a 
basswood  tree  near  the  pastor's  log  cabin  in  fair  weather 
and  in  the  cabin  in  foul  weather.     There  on  the  12th  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  the.  Tabor  Congregational  church 
was  formally  organized,  with  the  following  members:  Geo. 
.j,  G-aston,  l.laria  3.  Gaston,  A. G. Gaston,  Alonso  11.  Gaston, 
Sam'l  11. Adams,  Caroline  1.1.  Adams,  John  Todd  and  Lartha  a. Todd 
2ev.  G.  G.  Rice  of  Council  Bluffs  was  present  by  invitation, 
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and  preached  on  the  occasion  from  I  Cor.  2:5,  "That  your 
faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
pov7er  of  G-od."    A  weekly  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening,  a  missionary  concert  on  the  first  Monday  evening 
of  each  month,  and  an  anti-slavery  concert  on  the  last 
Monday  evening  of  each  month,  were  maintained  from  the 
beginning — the  last  of  these  was  kept  up  until  emancipation 
by  proclamation  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  -Then  a  jubilee 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  terminated  its  observance." 

In  1855  labor  began  to  attract  attention.     It  ras 
evident  that  the  community  rrould  be  permanent.  Ohio 
friends  and  others  joined  the  colony. 

Browing  demands  of  the  -,vork  at  Tabor  and  the  vast 
region  round  about  convinced  Lr.  -odd  that  he  must  spend 
less  time  working  v;ith  his  ovm  hands  to  make  a  living,  and 
that  he  must  have  missionary  aid.    he  would  not  apply  to 
the  American  home  Missionary  Society,  but  he  did  turn  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  and  that  year  received  aid 
to  the  amount  of  j>l§0,  and  in  1854  §100. 

Eighteen  hundred  Fifty  Four  was  a  memorable  year  in  the 
history  of  labor,  as  in  that  year  a  school  house  was  built, 
and  a  church  bell  secured. 

And  1856  was  another  memorable  year.     HJhe  church  came 
to  self  support,  and  Mr«  -odd  wrote  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association  as  follows:     "The  little  church,  aided  three 
years  ago,  has  increased  to  fifty  members,  is  self  support- 
ing, has  raised  sixty  dollars  for  benevolences,  and  this  year 
purposes  to  raise  v200  for  your  Society." 
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Kr.  Todd  reports  during  the  year  about  20  conversions, 
and  thinks  that  labor  is  the  first  church  in  western  Iowa 
and  perhaps  in  all  the  state  "to  press  from  assistance  of 
the  A.M. A.  to  self  support." 

In  1856  also  LIr.  -odd  and  wife,  crossing  the  state  in 
an  open  buggy,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  State  association 
in  Turlington,  and  continued  their  journey  hack  to  Chio. 

This  year  too  ..e  organized  a  church  at  Glenwood. 

Luring  a  large  portion  of  this  year  Tabor  was  a  mili- 
tary camp,  a  rendezvous  for  the  hosts  of  freedom  on  their 
way  to  Kansas. 

The  Tabor  people  themselves  y;ere  organized  into  a 
military  camp,  G.  B«  Gaston  captain,  and  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  E.S.Kill  (Dr.  Hill  of  Atlantic)  as  second  Lieutenant. 

General  Lane  of  Kansas  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at 
Tabor,  and  "John  Brown  of  Osawatomie"  was  a  familiar  figure 
on  the  streets  of  Tabor  in  those  days.    Mrs.  Geo.  B.Gaston 
writes : 

"That  summer  and  autumn  our  houses,  before  too  full, 
were  much  overfilled  and  our  comforts  shared  with  those 
passing  to  and  from  Kansas  to  secure  it  to  freedom.  "Then 
houses  would  hold  no  more,  woodsheds  were  temporized  for 
bedrooms,  where  the  sick  and  dying  were  cared  for.  Barns 
also  were  fiwed  for  sleeping  rooms.    3very  place  where  a 
bed  could  be  put  or  a  blanket  thrown  down  was  at  onoe  so 
occupied.    There  were  comers  and  goers  all  times  of  day 
or  night — meals  at  all  hours — many  free  hotels,  perhaps 
entertaining  angels  unawares.    After  battles  they  were  here 
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for    rest--before  for  preparation.     General  Lane  once  stayed 
three  weeks  secretly  while  it  v;as  reported  abroad  that  he 
was  back  in  Indiana  for  recruits  and  supplies,  which  came 
ere  long,  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  Sharps 
rifles,  powder  and  lead.    A  cannon  packed  in  corn  made 
its  way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  ammunition  of  all 
kinds,  in  clothing  and  kitchen  furniture,  etc.,  etc.  Our 
cellars  contained  barrels  of  powder  and  boxes  of  rifles. 
Often  our  chairs,  tables,  beds  and  such  places  were  covered 
with  what  weapons  every  one  carried  about  him,  so  that  if 
one  needed  and  got  time  to  rest  a  little  in  the  day  time, 
we  had  to  remove  the  Kansas  furniture,  or  rest  with  loaded 
revolvers,  cartridge  boxes  and  bcwie  knives  piled  around 
them,  and  boxes  of  swords  under  the  bed.    ""'ere  not  our 
houses  overfilled?" 

After  the  burning  of    the  Treestate  hotel  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  Hay  21,  1856,  Colonel  Eldridgs,  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel,  passed  thru  L'abor  eastv/ard  for  reinforcements, 
he  returned  from  the  east  in  October,  with  a  train  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  covered  wagons,  a  mounted  cannon,  and  a 
company  of  about  200  persons,  including  among  others  a 
family  from  Clarksville ,  Ohio.      One  "-ednesday  afternoon 
in  October,  as  the  shadows  of  evening  were  coming  on,  a 
covered  wagon  came  in  sight,  closely  followed  by  a  score  of 
others.    1'hey  proceeded  directly  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  public  square  where  they  pitched  their  tents.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  Y7as  not  a  tree  then  on  the 
public  square  nor  any  fence  around  it  (there  is  no  fence 
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today)  .     They  camped  in  front  of  the  parson's  gate,  plac- 
ing the  mounted  cannon  in  the  center,  and  hoisting  on  it 
the  stars  and  stripes.    The  eighteen  covered  wagons  were 
arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  national  banner.  Outside 
the  wagons  were  pitched  a  circle  of  tents,  and  outside  the 
tents  campfires  were  "built,  and  still  outside  the  fires 
were  placed  armed  sentinels  who  challenged  us  as  we  passed 
by  the  Prayer  heeting,  "'Tho  goes  there'?    This  seemed  a 
little  more  warlike  than  anything  ire  had  ever  gotten  into. 
On  the  next  day  about  two  hundred  men  drilled  on  the  public 
square,  report  of  which  was  carried  by  the  passengers  in  the 
stage  coach  to  3t .  Joseph,  only  the  numbers  were  multiplied 
tenfold--the  two  hundred  had  become  two  thousand. 

General  Lane  was  here  at  this  time,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  lack  of  Colonels  and  Llajors  and  Gaptains  and  titled 
military  officers.    There  was  not  the  best  of  feeling  as  it 
appeared  among  the  freestate  men.     They  had  been  promised 
Sharps  rifles,  and  they  were  eager  to  get  them,  and  they 
insisted  on  having  them,  and  declared  that  they  would  go 
no  farther  until  they  obtained  them.    But  the  rifles  were 
not  here,  and  could  not  be  furnished.     In  an  attempt  to 
pacify  them,  G-eneral  Lane  mounting  the  cannon,  spoke  to 
them  somewhat  as  follows:     "Comrades,  a  good  soldier  al- 
ways grumbles.     I  know  you  have  borne  much  already  since 
you  have  left  your  home.    You  have  not  always  been  fed  on 
dainties,  nor  have  you  slept  on  dorm.    Tou  ..ave  endured 
with  fortitude  the  perils,  inconveniences,  and  privations 
of  the  way  as  good  soldiers.    ITow  you  want  Sharps  rifles. 
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use  on  an  enemy  at  a  distance,  out  it  is  good  for  nothing 
in  a  olose  encounter.     If  you  come  into  a  close  fight  (and 
I  hope  to  God  you  may)  a  Sharps  fifle  is  worthless .     It  is 
far  inferior  to  a  weapon  with  a  "bayonet.     If  I  had  my  choice 
of  arms  I  would  not  arm  more  than  one  in  ten  with  a  Sharps 
rifle.    As  the  arms  you  want  are  not  here,  I  hope  you  will 
conclude  to  go  on  and  see  us  through."    Whe  men  ".Tent  on  to 
Kansas.    After  a  day  or  tvro  of  rest  the  Company  of  Colonel 
Sl&ri&ge  passed  on  to  the  territory. 

Speaking  of  other  incidents  of  the  Kansas  struggle  in 
this  year  1856,  Lr.  1'odd  writes: 

"After  defending  Lawrence  against  a  horde  of  Lissourians 
on  the  14th  of  September  1855,  John  Brown  with  four  sons 
left  Lawrence  for  the  east  "by  the  way  of  Sabor.  traveling 
slowly  on  account  of  being  sick,  they  did  not  reach  Tabor 
until  October,  and  remained  here  several  weeks.     John  Brown 
reached  Chicago  late  in  ITovember,  and  Albany  in  December. 

Later  in  the  season  in  October  and  ITovember  stores  of 
arms  and  ammunition  were  brought  on  and  stowed  in  barns, 
corn  cribs,  cellars  etc.     flhe  pe,rson  had  cne  brass  cannon 
on  his  hay  mow,  and  another  on  wheels  in  his  wagon  shed, 
he  had  also  boxes  of  clothing,  boxes  of  ammunition,  boxes 
of  muskets,  boxes  of  sabre 1 ,  and  twenty  boxes  of  Sharps 
rifles  stowed  away  in  the  cellar  all  winter.     On  some  pub- 
lic occasion  some  of  our  boys  hauled  the  mounted  cannon 
out  on  the  public  square  and  fired  a  few  rounds  to  try  it. 
On  the  fourth  of  July  1850,  the  friends  at  Sydney  requested 
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the  use  of  the  cannon  to  emphasize  the  toasts  of  the  occa- 
sion,    ihe  cannon  v;ent,  and  the  people  of  'Tabor  united  with 
the  people  of  Sidney  in  the  celebration  of  the  day." 

Eighteen  hundred  fifty  seven  was  also  a  memorable  year, 
for  Tabor  and  for  Father  Todd,     It  v;as  the  year  of  the 
beginning  of  Tabor  College.    The  Institution  this  year 
founded  -.-as  called  The  Tabor  Literary  Institute,  which  was 
Tabor  College  in  its  babyhood.    Of  course  Pather  Todd  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Institution,  and  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  hoard  of  Trustees. 

In  this  year  1857  Lr.  Todd  by  request  of  the  General 
Association  made  two  missionary  tours  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  out  Congregational  soots  and  people,  and  organizing 
churches,  wherever  Congregational  churches  might  be  needed. 
The  report  of  his  first  trip  is  substantially  as  follows: 

"The  parson  set  out  on  horsebach  on  Friday  the  17th 
of  July,  booted  and  spurred,  saddle  and  saftdle  bags,  pre- 
pared to  hunt  up  and  fold  all  Congregational  sheep.  He 
doned  at  Clenwood,  and  supped,  ledged,  and  conferred  with 
Rev.  E.B.  C-aylord  in  Omaha- -next  day  he  proceeded  on  through 
Carat oga  and  Florence.    At  that  time  there  was  comparatively 
a  small  space  from  the  north  side  of  Omaha  to  the  south  line 
of  Florence,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  which  was  not  laid  out 
in  city  lots.    Crossing  the  Lissouri  river  again  to  the  east 
of  Florence,  he  dined  at  Crescent  City,  which  waa  largely 
a  settlement  of  hormons.     In  the  afternoon  he  passed  on  to 
Llagnolia,  and  stopped  with  Brother  h.D.King  and  his  estimable 
wife  over  the  Sabbath,  preaching  at  11  a.m.     In  the  afternoon 
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two  Mormon  apostles,  "ho  had  just  set  oat  on  a  mission  from 
Preparation,  a  place  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  llag- 
nolia,  v.-here  a  branch  of  the  Mormon  church  had  established 
themselves,  and  had  for  some  time  been  preparaing  to  send 
forth  twelve  apostles,  held  services.    Their  worship  "as 
similiar  to  Christian  worship  in  general,  but  when  they 
presented  their  distinguishing  doctrines,  they  taught  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  held  that  some  of  their  ad- 
herents remembered  the  particulars  of  his  former  death, 
declaring  that  a  horse  ran  array  -..ith  him  and  dashed  him 
to  death.     Such  statements,  if  substantiated,  might  strongly 
confirm  the  theory  of  "the  Conflict  of  Ages."    On  llonday 
July  20th  Brother  ICing  accompanied  the  parson  on  his  Tray 
by  Butler's  Mills  and  Harrison  City  cn  the  Boyer  River  ele- 
ven miles  from  I.Iagnolia,  thence  to  Clmstead  five  miles,  "here 
he  found  Mr.  Henry  Olmstead,  recently  from  Connceticut ,  busily 
engaged  in  building  a  residence.     Several  Congregationalists 
were  found  here  from  Connecticut  who  afterward  became  the 
necleus  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Dunlap.     On  the  next 
day  they  :vent  to  Dennison.    At  Llorehead' s ,  an  old  stage  sta- 
tion, they  met  a  Ilr.  Hubbard  of  Cherolcee,  a  Yankee  settlement 
twenty  miles  north  of  this  place,  from  "Horn  they  learned  that 
Cherokee  was  the  only  settlement  in  the  County,  and  consisted 
of  four  families  including  twelve  men.     Thursday  July  25rd 
they  rode  together  down  the  Liaple  „;;iver  as  far  as  Llapletorm, 
where  they  parted;  brother  ICing  returning  to  I.Iagnolia,  and 
the  parson  proceeding  to  Smithland,  a  village  on  the  Little 
Sioux,  where  he  preached  in  the  evening,    nere  were  found 
families  of  liberal  education  and  fine  culture  from  the  vici- 
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nity  of  Boston,  who  ha4  brought  their  pianos  with  them,  and 
who  informed  him  that  in  the  previous  winter  they  had  been 
so  blocked  by  snow  that  they  drew  flour  from  a  point  forty 
miles  east  of  thore  on  a  hand  sled,  and  to  avoid  starving 
some  had  to  subsist  on  bread  made  of  bran.    Prom  Smithland 
to  Sargent's  Jluff  is  about  ohirty  miles,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  miles  the  road  wag  on  the  Missouri  _3ottom.     This  por- 
tion of  the  road  vras  at  this  season  of  the  year  impassable 
in  daytime  by  horses  unless  well  covered  on  aoount  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  species  of  green  headed  flies  from  which  if 
unprotected,  the  horses  would  be  killed.    The  parson  there- 
fore waited  until  7:00  o'clock  p.m.  for  a  twenty  mile  ride, 
the  road  a  single  track  thru,  all  grass,  -,vith  a  few  branch 
roads  to  lead  astray,  and  no  person  of  whom  to  inquire  the 
way,  nor  d7,relling  house  in  twenty  miles.     Silently  plodding 
the  lonely  way,  the  parson  proceeded,  surrounded  by  a  chorus 
of  frogs,  too  modest  to  sing  in  the  presence  of  a  nocturnal 
traveler,  but  ready  to  resume  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  along 
--interluded  by  the  incessant  humming  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes 
that  never  dreamed  of  mode  Sty-,- eager  to  sing  in  the  face  of 
a  king,  nor  ever  known  to  blush  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
So  the  parson  passed  on  hour  after  hour  uncertain  whether 
the  outcome  would  be  Sargent's  Sluff  or  some  other  destination 
until  the  barking  of  a  dog  or  the  distant  glimmer  of  a  friend- 
ly lamp  assured  him  that  he  had  not  missed  his  way.    As  neces- 
sity knows  no  law,  orderly  habits  are  forgotten,  the  writer 
retires  to  his  couch  at  1:00  o'clock  a.m.    After  rest  and 
refreshment  the  itinerant  is  again  in  the  saddle  and  completes 
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the  journey  tc  Sioux  City — eight  miles — by  11:00  a.m.,  takes 
quarters  at  the  Pacific  House,  and  improves  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  hunting  up  the  rrandering  sheep.     On  llonday  July 
27th  search  ~as  continued  for  the  flock  in  city  and  suburb , 
and  a  number  of  Clongregationalists  as  vas  supposed  -ere  found, 
some  of  ^hom  proved  to  be  of  other  denominations.    But  having 
found  some,  and  having  arranged  to  organize  Jnro  "reeks  hence, 
the  parson  crossed  the  river,  and  turned  south  thru  the 
settlement  in  Nebraska,  but  not  finding  in  any  settlement 
Congregationalists  in  sufficient  numbers  to  organize  a  church." 

2he  second  missionary  tour  seems  to  „ave  been  simply  a 
return  to  Sioux  City  to  organize  the  church  there.    Thi9  time 
the  route  northward  -.?as  thru  G-lemrood,  Council  Bluffs,  Cres- 
cent City,  Magnolia;  Preparation,  Belvidere,  Smithland,  and 
Sargent's  Bluff.     "Desirous  to  get  thru  with  an  unpleasant 
task,  Mr.  -odd  loft  Suithland  earlier  in  the  afternoon  than 
he  had  dene  on  the  first  trip,  so  that  he  reached  the  Lis- 
souri  .Bottoms  before  the  sun  "sras  entirely  gone,  yrhen,  as  he 
ventured  forward,  the  1'lies  so  covered 

and  crazed  the  horse  that  after  fighting  them  for  a  time 
it  seemed  to  give  up  in  despair  and  so  set  forward  on  a 
keen  run  until  the  shadows  of  night  came  to  its  relief. 
Sargent's  Bluff  vras  readied  at  10:00  p.m.  on  .riday  and 
Sioux  City  at  lO):00  a.m.  on  Saturday,  August  8,  1857,  and 
lodgings  taken  at  the  Pacific  House.    On  Sunday  attended 
Ilethodist  meeting  at  11:00  a.m.,  and  announced  a  meeting  and 
0£gMil2i,tion  of  a  Congregational  church  at  7:30  p.m.,  but  at 
that  hour  a  violent  thunder  storm  and  sleeping  rain  took  pre- 
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ce&ence,  and  no  meeting  was  had.     On  honday  morning  the  par- 
ties interested  were  convened,  articles  of  faith  and  cove- 
nant were  agreed  upon,  adopted  and  formally  assented  to,  and 
the  church  duly  formed." 

This  v:as  August  10th,  the  date  of  the  organization  of 
out  church  at  Sioux  City.    The  membership  was  less  than  a 
dozen.     They  had  no  pastor,  and  was  not  to  have  one  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  there  was  no  minister  of  !  Congre- 
gational name  within  seventy  five  miles.    There  was  nothing 
here  out  faith  and  hope  and  courage  and  great  expectations; 
but  from  that  day  to  this,  the  church  has  held  steadily  on 
in  its  way  of  blessing  to  the  world. 

rather  Todd  returned  to  Tabor  thru  Nebraska  as  before; 
and  the  organization  of  the  church  at  Sioux  City  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  immediate  result  of  these  missionary 
tours. 

In  all  these  years  the  Tabor  underground  railroad  was 
busy,  and  father  Todd  was  one  of  the  officers  of  tlie  company. 
Here  is  one  of  his  escapades: 

A  slave  woman  who  longed  for  freedom  applied  for  coun- 
sel and  aid  to  John  E.  3yrd,  a  classmate  at  Oberlin  of 
father  Todd's  wife,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Atchinson,  Kansas.    She  was  directed  to  Tabor,  and 
arrived  here  in  the  early  part  of  April  1857.     As  t-iis  color- 
ed woman  made  her  appearance  ,iust  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  association  which  met  this  jcear  at 
Council  Bluffs,  it  was  arranged  that  the  parson  should  tahe 
the  woman  along  as  he  went  to  the  Association  as  far  as 
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Deacon  D.  Brigg's,  and  get  "brother  G.  3.  Hitchcock  of  Lewis 
to  cone  to  Deacon  Briggs  as  he  returned,  from  the  Association. 
But  brother  Hitchcock  could  not  return  "by  Deacon  Briggs, 
and  so  the  x^^son  returned  home  from  the  Association,  and 
frith  his  buggy  took  the  fugative ,  cloaked,  veiled,  and 
gloved,  out  to  leiris,  no  one  mistrusting  that  she  was  otlier 
than  his  vrife.     Other  conductors  passed  her  on  from  Lewis 
to  the  next  station. 

John  Brovm  made  a  good  deal  of  uso  of  this  Tabor 
station  of  the  underground  railr/ay.     On  the  ^Oth  of  January 
1859  captain  Bror;n  -out  in  an  appearance  at  fab  or    ith  ele- 
ven slaves  (plus  a  young  John  Brorrn  born  on  the  journey'.) 
On  the  following  Sunday  John  BroTm  handed  i,Ir.  Todd  the 
following  note  to  be  read  at  the  morning  service: 

"John  Brown  respectfully  requests  the  church  at  Tabor 
to  offer  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  company  and  of  their  rescued  captives  in  par- 
ticular, for  -is  gracious  preservation  of  their  lives  and 
health,  and  Eis  signal  deliverance  of  all  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  T.'icked  hitherto.  0  give  thanks  unto  the  lord  for 
He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever." 

Then  it  was  ascertained  that  to  secure  this  bunch  of 
black  people  Brown  had  invaded  Hissouri,  and  had  killed  a 
man  in  the  expedition,  there  v;ere  murmurings  of  disapproved , 
and  Broim  v:as  a  good  deal  miffed,  and  felt  that  his  friends 
Had  deserted  him.    Only  once  more  did  he  visit  Tabor,  and 
that  about  trro  months  before  the  carper's  ferry  episode. 
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"About  the  first  of  September  1859  he  earns  to  the  re- 
sidence of  Jonas  Jones,  less  than  tv;o  months  before  his  cap- 
ture at  Harper's  I?erry,  and  when  taking  leave  on  the  same 
day,  as  Sir*  Jones  stepped  out  on  the  porch,  he  said  very 
impressively:     '  G-ood  bye  Mr«  Jones.     I  don't  say  where  I 
am  going,  but  you  will  hear  from  me.    There  has  been  enough 
said  about  bleeding  Kansas.     I  intend  to  make  another  bloody 
spot  at  another  point,  and  carry  the  war  into  Africa.'" 

father  Todd's  picture  of  Tabor  in  the  war  time  is 
very  familiar. 

"During  the  war  of  the  rebellinn  attention  was  very 
much  diverted  from  matters  of  religion.     The  public  mind 
was  absorbingly  eager  to  get  the  latest  news  from  the  seat 
of  war.     The  news  of  the  stampede  of  Bull  2Jan  came  late 
in  the  week  and  furnished  a  theme  for  sermons  and  conver- 
sation on  the  following  Sunday.    True  patriots  were  very 
much  cast  down,  while  rebels  secretly,  and  some  openly,  re- 
joiced,   lien  grouped  together  at  the  street  corners  and  gat- 
hered about  the  hotels  and  postoffices  and  bulletin  boards, 
pouring  over  the  latest  despatches  and  eagerly  attempting 
to  pry  into  the  future.     So  many  had  gone  at  the  call  of 
their  country  that  a  burden  rested  on  the  remnant  in  order 
to  keep  home  business  moving. 1 

In  a  manner  Ilr.  Todd  :;as  in  his  element  in  these  days 
of  the  war.     Of  course  he  could  not  keep  the  war  out  of  his 
pulpit.    He  thundered  just  as  much  as  one  of  his  disposition 
could  thunder  against  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  secession.    He  took  every  occasion  possible  to 
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Speak  for  the  government  and  the  President  and  the  northern 
army.    He  did  not  feel  free  to  leave  his  pulpit  to  go  to 
the  front  until  the  summer  of  1864  when  the  Hundred  Days 
ken  were  called  out  to  do  guard  duty,  and  to  relieve  the 
veterans  for  service  in  the  field. 

Ee  went  out  as  chaplain  of  the  46jrh  Iowa  Infantry 
iThich  did  service  in  western  Tennessee.    Here  is  a  picture 
of  father  Todd  as  chaplain,  furnished  by  a  member  of  his 
Company.    Ee  writes: 

""7e  know  that  his  life  in  the  army  was  not  like  the 
life  in  the  army.     It  was  just  as  pure  in  the  camp  as  it 
was  in  his  own  home.    His  words  were  just  as  earnest, 
just  as  clean  when  he  talked  to  the  soldiers  around  the 
camp  fire  as  when  he  spoke  from  the  sacred  desk  here  in 
Tabor.    He  knew  the  men. 

Father  Todd  not  only  preached  every  Sunday,  but  we  had 
a  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  too.     There  was  one 
of  those  little  earthworks  where  we  used  to  go  and  hold 
prayer  meeting.    Father  Todd  was  there  always.     One  of  the 
most  earnest  prayers  I  ever  heard  from  mortal  lips  I  heard 
from  him.     It  was  beside  the  cot  of  a  poor,  ignorant  color- 
ed man,  who  had  just  been  taken  from  slavery,  and  the  mus- 
ket put  in  his  hands,  and  who  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
was  one  chaplain  who  was  earnest,  constant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  doing  his  duty  no  matter  where  it  was.'T 

Ho  one  more  than  father  Todd  gave  glory  to  God  for  the 
emancipation  proclamation.    Nq  one  more  than  he  mourned 
the  untimely  taking  off  of  the  man  who  penned  that  immortal 
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document.    TSo  man  than  he  rejoiced  over  the  victories  of 
freedom  and  union  and  the  return  of  peace. 

In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  church  numbered 
156;  a  year  later  it  had  grown  to  181. 

In  1866  Tabor  Institute  "became  Tabor  College.     Of  course 
father  Todd  had  to  do  with  this  event,    he  was  a  trustee  of 
the  College  from  its  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Prom 
1866  to  1869  he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy;  and  from  1869  to  1872  he  was  Professor  of 
Mental  and  IJoral  Philosophy.    For  many  years  he  was  the 
College  Librarian. 

All  the  while,  and  above  all,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
church.    He  attended  to  his  pastoral  duties  with  great 
fidelity  and  success.     In  1870  the  membership  was  244. 

But  all  the  while ,  thru  all  trie  years,  he  was  ready  to 
give  a  helx>ing  hand  to  brother  pastors,  and  to  have  a  care 
for  destitute  fields.    He  gave  himself  to  the  fellowship 
work  of  the  denomination  with  great  diligence,  faithfulness 
and  delight. 

In  1856  as  we  have  seen,  he  held  meetings  at  C-lenwood 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  church.     In  1857 
he  assisted  H.  D.  King  of  Magnolia  in  special  meetings.  In 
1858  he  was  with  hr.  Hitchcock  of  lewis.     In  1859  he  held 
meetings  with  Itr.  Penfield  of  Quitted  ^dair  County;  and  in 
1860  he  again  held  meetings  with  brother  King  at  Magnolia. 
In  1868  he  went  over  to  Llagnolia  again  to  help  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  John  llorley  who  was  just  beginning  his  work, 
and  who  was  heard  from  later  at  Sioux  City,  Winona,  Minnesota 
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the  state  of  I.Iinnesota,  and  he  is  still  being  heard  iron  in 
ITew  England. 

During  the  70th  there  were  many  pastoral  changes. 
But  father  Todd  was  statu  cuo.     In  these  years  Tabor  village 
was  growing  slowly,  and  the  College  was  making  progress. 
During  the  decade  the  church  grew  from  244  to  517. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  decade  was  the 
erection  of  the  great  meeting  house  which  still  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  of  the  village,  a 
place  of  popular  resort  on  the  Sabbath,  and  often  crowded 
in  the  big  days  of  the  College.    This  building  was  dedicated 
in  June  of  1875. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1 80 ' s  father  Todd  was  still 
at  his  post,  pastor  of  the  churhh,  Treasurer  of  the  College 
as  active  as  ever  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  missions, 
and  as  always  helpful  in  the  assooiational  np.sk  of  the  churches. 

In  1883  at  the  close  of  a  thirty  years  pastorate 
father  Todd  regigned;  Rev,  J.  W,  Cowan  being  his  successor. 
Of  course  father  Todd  was  retained  as  pastor  emeritus,  and 
had  the  freedom  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  homes  of  the 
people,  and  engaged  as  he  was  inclined  and  able  In  the 
activities  of  the  church.     Iwell  remember  that  spending  a 
Sunday  in  Tabor  in  the  years  of  his  retirement,  father 
Todd  would  come  marching  into  the  pulpit  just  as  he  had 
done  in  former  years;  and  he  always  had  some  part  in  the 
service . 

July  80,  1888  the  companion  of  his  life  and  labors  for 
forty  four  years  was  called  to  her  reward.     She  was  the 
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mother  of  seven  children.     She  was  brave,  strong,  refined  and 
cultured  woman,  well  fitted  for  the  rough  work  of  the  pio- 
neer, and  for  the  delicate  work  of  the  pastor's  wife. 

After  his  wife's  death  father  ITodd  spent  a  -inter 
with  a  married  daughter  in  southern  California.     [The  fol- 
lowing summer  he  spent  with,  his  daughter  Minnie  on  a  home- 
stead in  South  Dakota . 

■.larch  26,  1891,  father,  "odd  rras  married  to  Mrs.  Anna 
Drake,  who  made  a  sunny  home  for  his  declining  years.  His 
declining  years  wore  well  nigh  ideal.     "Those  in  some  res- 
pects" says  his  son  Professor  Todd,  "were  probably  the  hap- 
piest years  of  his  life,  like  the  Beulah  land  of  the  immortal 
allegory.    His  wife's  children,  in  the  freshness  of  youth, 
enlivened  the  home  with  sport  and  song.     He  was  conveniently 
situated  to  the  College  -.:hich  he  had  been  largely  influen- 
tial in  perfecting  and  founding.    He  was  constantly  in  close 
touch  with  the  church,  which  had  been  his  care  for  decades, 
on  familiar  terms  with  its  now  and  talented  pastor  (J."7. 
Cowan,)  snaring  in  the  pulpit  services  to  the  end,  and  es- 
teemed as  a  father  and  friend  by  the  whole  community.  He 
could  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  watch  the 
kind  hand  of  promise  blessing  them,  as  has  been  granted 
to  few  on  earth.     One  of  his  last  blessings  of  which  he 
spoke  most  appreciatively  was  a  visit  to  the  Columbian 
Exposition.    Ke  spent  a  week  or  more  in  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes  that  crowning  exhibition  of  modern  civilization, 
and  its  triumph  in  all  lands,  even  in  some  that  within  his 
memory  had  been  won  from  heathen  superstition,  so  that  he 
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he  was  able  to  look  upon  it  as  a  triumph  largely  of  the 
Kington  of  his  Easter.  He  met  there  also  many  old.  time 
acquaintances . " 

His  general  health  and  activity  continued,  to  the  last. 
The  last  day  of  his  life  was  January  31,  1894.     It  was  a 
crisp  wintry  morning.    He  felt  unusually  Tell,  and  was 
glad  to  be  alive.    He  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  except- 
ing his  own  defects,  and  the  sins  of  the  Torld.    Gne  of  the 
sins  of  the  Torld  which  he  especially  deplored  Tas  the  li- 
quor habit  and  traffic.    He  Tas  out this  morning,  circula- 
ting a  petition  against  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law 
which  had  been  proposed,  and  which  he  looked  upon  as  hostile 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.    He  had  made  several  calls 
for  signatures,    lie  was  now  in  the  home  of  Reuben  Reeves, 
about  a  mile  from  his  own  home.     "Ee  sat  down  while  the 
man  of  the  house  signed  the  paper."    After  he  had  signed 
the  paper  Ur.  Reeves  turned  to  hand  it  to  father  Todd,  but 
found  that  he  had  gone  without  a  cry  and  without  a  struggle. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  going  Dr.  Cowan,  his  pastor  and 
co-pastor,  said:     "To  such  a  life  as  his  the  end  how  fit- 
ting!   He  who  abhorred  idleness  as  few  men  abhor  it,  God 
did  not  compel  him  one  hour  of  idleness.    He  fell  in  the 
harness,  his  sworn  uplifted  to  strike  again.     He  feell  in 
the  furrow,  his  hand  upon  the  plow,  his  face  turned  reso- 
lutely toward  the  task  he  r.oped  still  to  accomplish.  He 
whose  spirit  would  chafe  at  the  thought  of  dependence 
upon  the  care  and  labor  of  any  one ,  however  lovingly  and 
eagerly  rendered — nor  wife  nor  child  needed  to  smooth  his 
dying  pillow  or  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  suffering  brow  even 
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for  one  hour.     In  the  midst  of  his  labors  he  was  called. 
He  Talked  with  God  and  was  not.    faithful  to  the  last, 
"busy  to  the  last  in  the  Ilaster's  service,  in  his  place  last 
Sunday  morning  ministering  to  the  people  to  Thorn  he  so  long 
ministered,  in  his  place  last  honday  afternoon  pronouncing 
the  words  of  solemn  prayer  over  the  casket  of  a  fellow 
soldier  fallen  at  his  side ,  in  his  place  last  evening  as 
a  member  of  the  official  boa.rd  of  the  church,  with  kindly 
question  and  loving  counsel  aiding  those  soon  to  confess 
their  faith  at  the  altars  of  the  church,  in  his  place  last 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  prayer  meeting  in  his  07m  parlors, 
in  his  place  "7odnes&ay  morning  bearing  from  house  to  house 
that  protest  against  what  lie  believed  to  be  gigantic  and 
conscienceless  wrong,  that  prayer  for  the  burdened  and  the 
tempted  and  the  lost,  the  last  stroke  of  his  pen  the  signa- 
ture to  that  petition,  _:is  last  living  breath  spent  in  urg- 
ing others  to  aid  in  that  great  cause,  so  he  fell.     So  he 
passes  from  us.     Oh,  worthy  apotheosis i     Oh,  fitting  upward 
flight  for  a  spirit  such  as  his  has  been: 

Sometimes  death  coles  to  men  about  us  doubly  terrible 
because  of  its  suddenness,  but  here  is  a  death  as  sudden 
as  any  could  be,  yet  without  terror.    Aye,  and  so  appro- 
priate.   This  man  of  God  waking  that  morning  saw  before 
him  a  day  of  labor  for  the  Master,  and  expected,  no  doubt, 
that  that  evening  he  would  be,  as  his  wont  was,  among  the 
people  of  (xod  in  the  house  of  prayer,    r.e  did  not  know  that 
he  would  be  there  only  as  an  invisible  presence,     .Then  he 
walked  up  the  hill  yonder  to  his  neighbor's  house  that  morn- 
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ing  he  did  not  know  that  he  would  not  come  down  again  in  a 

few  moments  as  strong  of  limb,  as  bright  of  eye,  as  he  ras 

then.    Then  lie  passed  into  that  door  he  did  not  turn  and 

take  one  long,  last  look  at  the  "beautiful  world  that  he 

might  not  see  again.    When  he  drew  the  paper  out  for  his 

friend  to  sign  he  did  not  say,   *fhat  hand,  with  its  years 

of  "busy  toil,  has  1107;  done  its  last  small  act;  its  work  is 

over'  .    There  he  stood,  separated  from  eternity  but  by  the 

ticking  of  the  clock.    'That  mattered  it  to  him?    To  close 

his  eyes  and  open  them  again  and,  having  done  it,  to  find 

himself  beyond  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  beyond 

the  deadly  Apollyon,  beyond  the  open  mouth  of  hell  and  beyond 

the  dark,  rolling  river,  already  up  the  heights,  already 

on  the  golden  shore . 

'0,  child  of  God,  0  Glory's  heir! 

How  rich  a  lot  is  thine. 
A  hand  almight  to  defend, 

An  ear  for  every  call, 
An  honored  life,  a  peaceful  end, 
A  Heaven  to  crorm  it  all.'" 

"At  the  funeral  the  College  claimed  the  privilege  of 
paying  a  special  tribute  of  respect.    Cn  Saturday  after- 
noon, after  a  brief  service  of  hymn  and  prayer,  the  students 
carried  the  body  to  Gaston  Hall  which  they  had  appropriately 
decorated,    here  he  lay  in  state  until  Sunday,  visited  Jjy 
many. " 

Cn  Sunday  morning,  shortly  before  half  past  ten,  the 
bearers,  members  of  father  Todd's  Sunday  School  Glass,  all 
venerable  men,  reverently  lifted  the  casket  and  bore  it  forth". 


At    the  churoli  the  pastor  nag  assisted  in  t  he  services 
by  Rev.  J.  K.  Tutting  of  Glenwood,  who  spoke  on  UEhe  Pioneer 
Preacher,  and  founder  of  Churches. " ;  and  by  father  Su  Gr#  Pice 
the  patriarch  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Association,  "ho  spoke 
of  "Our  Present  Loss." 

Again  in  the  evening  a  full  house  gathered  for  less 
formal  memorial  services.     The  Baptist  pastor  spoke  of 
"lly  Uext  Door  neighbor."    Deacon  Gaston  told  of  "The  Plant- 
ing of  the  Colony;"    Deacon  H.  SA  Adams  spoke  of  the  "Pound- 
ing o  the  Church";  Deacon  J.  M«  Sill  of  "Father  Todd  as 
Chaplain";  and  Mrs.  J.  I*.  Barbour  of  his    "Impressions  on 
the  3  cond  Generation" •    Addresses  also  Were  me.de  by  profes- 
sors J.  T.  Pairchild  and  L.  Z.  Hettleton. 

The  last  speaker  moved  that  the  church  erect  some 
lasting  memorial  to  his  memory.    The  suggestion  was  adopted 
ana  a  marble  tablet  Has  placed  on  the  "all  inside  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  church  recording  in  clear  and  simple  words 
his  long  and  successful  work  therein,    his  grave  may  be 
found  in  the  cemetery,  on  an  eastern  slope,  overlooking 
the  church  and  College  which  so  largely  irere.  the  objects 
of  his  life  work. 

Physically  Mr.  Todd  v;as  of  slender  build  and  light 
weight,  but  feia  step  was  quick,  and  his  agility  even  in 
old  age  was  the  subject  of  frequent  remark.    T^ven  in  old 
age  he  could  put  his  hand  on  the  top  of  a  fence  and  swing 
over  it  as  if  he  were  a  boy. 

In  all  the  years  that  I  knew  father  Todd  he  was  a  ven- 
erable patriarch,  with  a  benignant  face,  sparkling  eyes,  a 
good  shock  of  white  hair,  and  long  white  whiskers  covering 


his  breast.  His  face ,  and  walk,  and  conversation  reflected 
his  character. 

Simplicity  was  one  of  his  marked  characteristics.  In 
some  rrays  he  was  always  like  a  little  child,  so  simple,  and 
so  unsophisticated  he  was. 

Humility  was  another  marked  characteristic,    he  never 
for  a  moment  thot  that  he  was  a  great  man,  or  that  lie  was 
doing  great  things;  and  he  was  always  ".Tilling  and  glad  to 
give  the  preeminence  to  others,    i'he  work  of  others  he 
was  quick  to  praise,  hut  not  his  own  work,    he  tos  a  man 
of  well  developed — perhaps  over  developed—conscience .  Dr. 
Oowan  said  of  him,  "If  he  thot  that  a  thing  was  right  for 
him  to  do  you  could  count  upon  his  doing  that  thing  just 
as  sure  as  you  can  count  on  the  sun  rising  tomorrow  morning. 
If  he  thot  a  certain  tiling  could  he  said  from  the  pulpit , 
it  Tzould  he  absolutely  sure  to  he  said  the  next  Sunday 
morning.     It  was  not  because  he  did  not  care  for  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow  men.     It  was  not  because  he  did  not 
like  to  have  his  neighbors  think  well  of  lii.n 

He  had  a  good  supply  of  the  grace  of  humor,    he  was 
habitually  sober,  but  lie  had  a  love  for  sport.    He  had  times 
of  unbending.    He  played  with  children.    He  keenly  enjoyed 
a  harmless  joke,    he  enjoyed  such  extravaganzas  as  Baron 
I.Iunchausen,  and  still  more,  fun  with  a  point,  like  that  of 
Llark  (twain  or  Burdett ,  but  he  quickly  sobered  if  sport  was 
made  of  things  sacred  or  serious. 

After  his  departure  Dr.  j'risbie  said  of  him,  "Few 
men  ever  accomplish  so  much  -with  so  great  modesty.  Brother 
xOdd  was  a  leader  by  becoming  a  servant  to  all.    his  cha- 
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racter  rras  beautiful  in  its  "purity  and  simplicity  with,  no 
defective  Qualities.    He  rests  frora  his  labors,  and  his 
w  o  Tks  to  foil  or;  2:  i  m . ' 1 

Among  the  very  first  of  the  builders  of  Iovra  v:e  write 
the  name,  John  Todd  of  Tabor. 
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fourth  Sketch, 

0LI72R  EASTlLll:. 

Here  is  another  Iov;a  Ilelohizedek.    S  he  re  a.  re  no  re- 
cords showing  r;here  he  came  from,  nor  where  he  -.vent  to. 

He  appears  on  the  scene  June  21,  1850,  ~ith  a  commis- 
sion from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  to  labor  in 
Augusta  and  Washington  Sownships,  Lee  County,    this  field 
lies  next  to  the  church  at  Denmark. 

His  second  commision,  dated  June  21,  1851,  ~as  for 
the  Washington  Congre gational  Church. 

There  are  three  reports  from  this  field.    She  first 
(December  1850)  is  as  follows: 

"In  Augusta,  the  people  have  emigrated  from  variov.s 
quarters,  and  many  of  them  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
attend  meetings  at  all  on  the  Sabbath,  and  but  fevr  hear 
more  than  one  sermon.     In  this  respect,  I  think  they  are 
improving.    Host  of  them  pay  a  respectful  attention;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  all.    '..'he  Sabbath  school  has  number- 
ed from  40  to  60  children,  who  have  paid  good  attention  s.nd 
made  good  progress.    There  is  no  church  formed  there  yet, 
though  there  are  several  persons  vrho  have  formerly  belonged 
to  Congregational  churches.     These  rrould  have  be  en  formed 
into  one,  -.vere  not  tv;o  of  the  most  prominent  about  to  leave. 
A  short  time  since  this  place  was  under  the  entire  control 
of  the  Hormons,  but  some  have  left  and  others  apostatized. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  very  hardened.     Sabbath  breaking  is 
very  common.    The  people  are  pretty  -veil  supplied  with 
Bibles,  an  agent  having  lately  been  among  them.     I  have 
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distributed  some  tracts,  which  have  been  gratefully  received. 

In  Washington,  the  congregations  have  not  been  as  large, 
varying  from  25  to  50.     Two  Sabbath  schools  havo  been  main- 
tained at  different  point,  one  varying  from  25  to  35  scho- 
lars, the  other  from  50  to  60.    Preaching  has  been  main- 
tained at  only  one  of  these  places  during  the  last  quarter, 
but  I  expect  soon  to  commence  preaching  one  sermon  in  each- 
school  house  on  the  Sabbath  that  I  spend  there.1' 

In  his  second  communication  in  July  of  1851  he  reports: 
"It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  since  occupying  the  field 
where  I  am,  to  see  many  things  calculated  to  discourage  the 
missionary;  but  I  iiad  learned  to  put  my  trust  in  Him  who 
has  said,  "In  due  time  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not." 
The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise.     I  desire 
to  present  a  thank  offering  to  his  great  name  for  his  mer- 
ciful interposition  in  behalf  of  Zion  among  us.     In  the 
station  at  "Tashington,  -.;e  have  enjoyed  a  season  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.    During  a  series  of 
evening  meetings,  the  Spirit  was  peculiarly  present,  and 
many  precious  souls,  as  ..e  humbly  hope,  --ere  born  of  God. 
The  work  has  been  peculiar  for  its  stillness  and  the  marked 
indications  of  a  radical  and  thorough  change  of  character 
in  those  xrho  professed  to  converted.    Between  fifteen 
and  twenty  hope  that  they  have  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus.    Among  the  hopefiil  convei'ts  are  six  men,  the  heads 
of  families,  in  the  prime  of  life;  in  most  cases  their 
partners  are  united  with  them  in  their  consecration  to 
God.    A  large  class  of  young  people  remain  still  in  their 
sins,  but  we  hope  they  will  yet  be  reached.    A  Oongrega- 
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tional  church  was  organized  in  the  early  part  of    the  meet- 
ings ,  consisting  of  five  members,  all  heads  of  families. 
Two  other  individuals  have  since  been  examined,  and  several 
others  expect  to  be,  preparatory  to  uniting  with  us  at  our 
next  communion,    .although  the  meetings  were  conducted  en- 
tirely by    your  missionaries,  yet  such  is  the  relation  sus- 
tained by  many    of  those  converted  to  other  denominations 
that  they  will  probably  unite  with  them;  principally  with 
the  Cld  School  Presbyterian  and  i.iethodist  churches.  Tut 
if  they  are  truly  converted,  the  great  object  is  gained,  our 
God  is  glorified,  and  souls  eternally  saved. 

The  Sabbath  school  is  attended  with  more  than  usual 
interest . " 

Again  in  December  of  1651  he  writes: 

"There  has  been  no  special  excitement  here  since  last 
soring,  yet  Christians  seem  evidently  to  be  making  progress 
in  piety,  and  becoming  more  established  in  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel.    Almost  the.  entire  population  have  manifested 
a  vers'-  desirable  change  in  the  spirit  and  habits  of  Sabbath 
keeping.    The  attention  to  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
is  very  gratifying.  •  The  solemnity  and  earnestness  with 
which  they  listen  to  the  truth,  encourage  me  to  hope  that 
there  aye  yet  greater  blessings  in  store  for  us. 

The  prayer  meeting  of  our  church  school  have  been  well 
attended.     The  deacon  ox  our  church  is  superintendent,  and 
he  is  indefatigable  in  his  labors  and  zeal  in  this  cause. 
..'e  feel  that  our  God  is  with  us  in  his  great  mercy,  and 
that  the  little  church  that  was  planted  here  last  spring 
is  a  living  branch  of  the  true  vine.'' 
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The  work  of  this  good  brother  did    not  count  for  much. 
There  vras  no  church  organization  at  Augusta.     The  church  at 
'.'ashington,  organized  in  I.iarch  of  1851,  had  only  a  name  to 
live.     It  did  not  long  survive.     It  never  had  a  place  on  our 
State  Minutes.     In  the  Minutes  of  JL85S  Mr.  Eastman  is 
reported  in  the  Denmark  association  v.-ithout  charge.  ?rom 
this  time  on  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Minutes.  I 
do  not  hnovr  what  "became  of  him.     It  may  he  that  he  \:ent 
to  the  Presbyterians  and  so  disappeared.    Cr  it  may  "be 
that  he  died,  and  no  mention  -;as  made  of  the  fact.     Cr  it 
may  "be  that  he  settled  down  to  some  secular  occupation,  and 
so  his  name  v.ras  dropped.    At  any  rate  I  cannot  tr^ce  him 
"beyond  this  point,  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  any  more 
in  the  State  Minutes,  or  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  or 
the  Year  Book. 

Later,  in  the  a"tate  Minutes  for  1854,  I  found  the 
f  ollovring: 

"Rev.  0.  Eastman,  of  the  Denmark  Association,  has  been 
removed  by  death.    He  was  a  good  man;  and  though  once  har- 
rassed  by  doubts,  fell  asleep  with  an  unclouded  hope  in  the 
life  everlasting." 

The  date  of  his  death  is  not  given,  but  it  must  have 
been  sometime  during  the  associational  year,  June-IJay  1855-54. 
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Fifth  Sketch, 

'TILLIALI  Aim?m  T3S2ERVBLT . 

Mr.  westervelt  was  born  in  Dirt  one  ss  County,  New  York, 
l.larch  20,  1815. 

He  studied  at  Oberlin,  graduating  from  the  College  in 
1845,  and  from  the  theological  Seminary  in  1846.     In  1846 
he  was  married  to  Lydia  H.  Drake  of  Oberlin. 

He  was  ordained  at  "Vakeman,  Ohio,  October  2,  1845. 

Prom  1846  to  1850,  he  did  pastoral  work  at  Mansfield 
and  Fit cavil le ,  Ohio. 

In  1850  he  came  to  Iowa  beginning  at  Crawf ordsville 
March  6th  of  this  year,     the  church  had  been  organized 
for  eight  years,  and  before  him  in  the  pastorate  v/ere 
Charles  Burnham,  Charles  Granger,  A.  L.  Leonard,  and  David 
Enowles . 

In  January  of  1851  he  reports: 

"I  can  truly  say,  the  Lord  has  remembered  us  in  great 
mercy.    T~hile  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  a  house  in 
which  to  vrorship,  the  Lord  has  poured  out  his  spirit  and 
united  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  converted  precious 
souls.     "~e  have  had  our  communion;  nine  were  added  to  the 
church--seven  by  profession,  and  two  by  letter.    Lly  congre- 
gation are  attentive,  and  I  hope  the  Lord  has  a  greater 
blessing  in  store  for  us. 

I  visited  a  settlement  ten  miles  from  Crawf ordsville , 
preached  at  night  and  visited  during  the  day,  for  several 
days  and  nights  in  succession,    this  neighborhood  had  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.     I  found  yery  few  praying  people, 
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yet  the  truth  was  demonstrated,  that  "the  Lord  can  work  by 
many  or  lay  few* "    Several  heads  of  families  give  good 
evidence  of  having  submitted  themselves  to  the  Lord  and  to 
his  service;  for  they  now  sustain  a  regular  prayer-meeting 
and  keep  up  family  worship  at  home.    The  young  people  were 
also  remembered  by  the  Lord.    I  was  entirely  alone  in  this 
meeting- -Oh,  how  I  felt  the  need  of  ministerial  assistance! 
This  settlement,  in  connection  with  Trenton,  four  miles 
from  there,  would  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  field  for 
a  self-denying  minister. :T 

In  November  of    the  same  year  he  writes  again: 

"I  love  my  field  of  labor.     The  church  is  gaining 
confidence  in  the  community,  and,  no  providence  preventing, 
we  design  to  build  a  meeting  hov.se  the  coming  year.  Cur 
building  committee  is  already  appointed.    A  house  we  must 
have  if  it  can  possibly  be  done.    l.Iy  people  will  do  all 
they  can.     The  rains  have  greatly  injured  the  crops,  and 
many  of  my  church  members  live  on  claimed  land  which  they 
are  not  able  to  enter.     They  feel  that  they  must  increase 
their  subscription  for  my  support,  and  not  beaf  quite  so 
hard  on  the  Society.    At  present,  we  can  only  exist  as 
our  kind  friends  in  the  East  remember  our  necessities." 

The  building  enterprise  was  carried  on  with  success. 
There  was  no  account  of  the  dedication,  bi  t  Mr.  ,:Testervelt 
refers  to  that  event  in  the  next  report  (May  '54)  and  of 
events  that  followed  he  writes-; 

"After  the  dedication  of  our  meeting  house,  we  saw, 
and  to  some  extent  felt  the  need  of  the  outpourings  of 
God's  Spirit.     Souls  were  perishing  for  lack  of  vision, 
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and  we  had  not  gone  forth,  weak:  in  self,  strong  in  God,  to 
gather  them  into  the  heavenly  garner.      .'e  endeavored  to 
anchor  down  on  the  jromises,  have  faith  in  God;  knowing  that 
he,  and  he  only,  could  establish  our  going,  and  save,  to 
the  uttermost,  all  who  would  come  unto  him.    We  held  fre- 
quent meetings,  and  soon  it  was  found  that  the  Lord  waa 
in  our  midst.    A  few  souls  were  indulging  hope,  when  'dev. 
H,  77.  Cobb  arrived  to  assist  in  a  series  of  meetings.  ?rom 
the  first,  judging  from  the  solemn  awe  that  rested  upon 
the  congregation,  God  was  far  in  advance  of  the  faith  of 
his  children;  many  souls  were  inquiring  what  they  should 
do  to  be  saved.    She  work  increased  in  interest  upon  from 
day  to  day,  until  there  were  from  forty  to  fity  anxious 
about  their  souls'  eternal  welfare.    At  our  last  communion 
we  received  eleven  into  our  church.     Others  still  will 
unite  with  us  at  our  next  communion. 

In  reviewing  this  work  of  grace,  I  write  with  mingled 
feelings  of  joy,  anxiety,  and  fear.    Of  joy,  because  the 
Lord  has  seen  fit  to  refresh  us  once  again;  of  anxiety, 
because  Satan  desires  to  have  the  converts,  that  he  may 
sift  them  as  Wheat  *  of  fear,  lest  there  may  be  a  reaction, 
and  some  who  seem  to  run  well  at  present,  may  be  found,  in 
the  end,  to  be  only  wayside  hearers.    rJhe  Lord  only  can 
keep  us." 

After  a  pastorate  of  our  years  at  Crawsf ordsville , 
Mr,  '7estervelt  moves  on  to  the  newer  frontier,  and  iTovember 
loth  takes  up  the  work  at  Oskaloosa,  following  S|»aulding, 
„itchcock,  Aphthorp,  and  J.V.A.Toods ;  and  this  was  his 
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field  for  six  years.     In  November  of  1857  he  reports: 

"The  last  Quarter  has  been  one  of  more  interest  to  us 
than  any  one  preceding.     It  has  been  the  crowning  of  hopes 
cherished  amid  toils  and  anxieties;  the  solving  of  problems, 
which  a  few  months  ago  were  doubtful;  the  dispelling  of 
doubts,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  doing  good;  an  encourage- 
ment, which  was  indispensable  to  the  building  up  of  Zion. 
I'.iy  little  church  see  a  field  opening  before  them,  and  they 
seem  willing  to  go  up  and  possess  the  land.    All  this  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  completion  of  our  jaew  meeting  house. 
Now,  w«  have  a  home,  and  we  love  to  meet,  and  mingle  hearts 
and  voices  around  one  common  throne.     Our  meeting  house  has 
been  dedicated.    We  felt  that  the  Lord  would  occupy  the 
house,  and  own  the  efforts  of  his  children.     :2he  Sabbath 
following  the  dedication,  we  met  around  the  table  of  our 
Lord.    Pive  were  added  to  our  number,  two  by  profession, 
and  three  by  letter,     Iwo  children  and  one  adult  were 
baptised.     Our  first  communion  and  receiveing  of  members, 
in  our  new  house  of  -worship ,  aas  most  precious  to  us  all. 
He  feel  compensated  for  all  our  toil,  anxiety,  and  fears, 
and  can  only  exclaim,  bjehold  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
wrought.    My  congregations  are  fluctuating;  yet  we  think 
we  can  see  a  regular  increase  of  permanent  hearers.  A 
church  bell  would  help  us  very  much.     If  some  church,  -who 
have  out-grown  their  bell,  and  are  willing  to  dispose  of 
it  at  a  low  price,  would  make  us  an  offer,  we  would  try  to 
meet  it." 

Again  in  June  of  1860  he  reports: 


The  past  quarter  has  been  a  period  of  encouragement  to 
our  little  churches  in  this  part  of  Iowa*    Although  the  work 
has  not  been  as  extensive  as  we  could  have  desired,  yet  it 
has  been  very  precious.    In  the  fall,  tiq  concluded  to  hold 
a  conference  of  churches,  during  three  days,  and  then,  if 
there  were  sufficient  interest,  to  continue  the  effort  end 
direct  it  especially  to  the  conversion  of  souls.  These 
conferences  './ere  to  be  held  during  the  first  light  moon  of 
each  month,  in  ov.r  different  churches.     She  Lord  has  blessed 
these  efforts,  to  the  conversion  of  many  preciotis  souls. 
I  have  attended  each  of  these  conferences,  and  remained  and 
preached  at  hddyville ,  Ilnozville  and  Summit;  and  at  each 
of  these  places  had  the  precious  privilege  of  seeing  souls 
bow  to  the  scepter  of  our  dear  Savior.    We  have  just  closed 
our  special  efforts  in  this  place.     Eighteen  or  twenty,  we 
trust,  have  siibmitted  to  Christ.     It  has  been  my  prayer, 
for  years,  that  the  Lord  would  send  out  to  our  meetings 
those  who  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  house  of  G-od. 
Host  of  the  hopeful  conversions  are  from  this  class.  These 
seem  to  be  the  beginning  of  good  days  to  cur  Sion;  and  may 
the  Lord  carry  on  his  good  work,  until  Satan's  kingdom  shall 
be  overthrown  and  Christ's  kingdom  be  built  up  on  its  ruins. 

This  was  the  last  report  from  Oskaloosa.     In  1863 
Mr.  "Testervelt  retreated  to  Illinois,  and  took  charge  of 
the  church  at  Lletamora.    I?rom  here  he  sends  (Hay  '65 }  a 
characteristic  report,  at  least  a  report  which  shows  some 
of  the  characteristics  6'f  the  man,  is  as  follows: 

"As  I  have  preached  thirty  three  nights  in  succession, 
except  one,  besides  preaching  frequently  in  the  day  time,  I 
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find  myself  too  weary  to  ./rite  a  report.    And  I  would  not 
write  now  if  I  did  not  need  the  money.    As  I  was  taking  a 
walk  about  Zion,  preaching  every  night  in  the  school  houses 
around,  I  received  a  request  to  assist  a  neighboring  con- 
gregation.   I  front,  and  stayed  nearly  two  weeks.     Cn  my 
return  I  told  the  people  here  of  the  good  work  of  the  Lord 
in  the  place  where  I  had  been,  and  they  concluded  to  put 
forth  special  efforts  in  this  place  also.     Cur  meeting  has 
been  progressing  about  ten  nights.    2  he  re  are  about  Si 
dozen  anxious  inquiring  souls,  and  I  think  the  church  is 
beginning  to  av;ake .     ihis  church  has  been  very  good  in 
fighting  great  national  sins;     but  the  Lord,  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  and  in  removing  the  black  laws  of 
our  State,  has  taken  away  their  sword.    Consequently ,  I 
think  I  can  see  a  growing  interest,  on  the  part  of  seme  in 
caring  for  the  souls  of  men. 

I  love  the  ministry.     I  love  its  hard  work.     I  love 
everything  appertaining  to  it,  except  its  poor  salary. 
A  boy  eighteen  years  old  can  get  as  good  wages,  in  teaching 
our  common  district  schools,  as  I  get  in  preaching  the 
Gospel.    ..lust  this  always  be  so?    If  ministers  were  not 
the  best  business  men  in  the  world,  they  could  not  make  the 
little  they  get  go  so  far.!I 

But  before  this  report!  had  been  published  he  had 
closed  his  work  at  Aetamora,  ^nd  r:as  back  at  Crawf ordsville . 

But  his  stay  here  also  was  short,     he  supplied  the 
church  for  only  a  few  months. 

In  1866  he  became  a  still  bigger  backslider,  going 
back  to  Ohio,  to  Cberlin,  and  into  business. 

mm  '66  to  '62  he  was  .  grocer  at  Cberlin    on  v.eek 
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days,  "but  on  Sundays  he  was  a  preacher  in  neighborhoods 
ah  out . 

Dr.  J,  G.  Eraser,  now  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  i.ome  Mis- 
sionary Society  writes: 

"I  knew  Mr,  '/estervelt  in  my  Oberlin  days,   '69-' 71. 
lie  was  then  keeping  a  grocery  store  in  Oberlin,  and  going 
out  to  supply  several  churches  near  by." 

In  1885  Mr'.  Testervelt  moved  to  Dakota,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  DeSmit,  and  for  a  time  he  was  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Dracola. 

After  a  short  residence  in  Dakota  he  returned  to 
Oberlin,  to  spend  there  the  remain&ea?  of  his  days.    Ee  died 
November  8,  1889,  eighty  four  years  of  age. 

I  'Yonder  somewhat  at  this  man's  career,  tho  there  are 
many  others  of  the  same  sort.    ]?or  about  twenty  years  he 
had  the  on  avocation,  and  then  for  about  thirty  years  he 
was  in  business,  but  could  not  keep  out  of  the  pulpit,  preach 
ing  here  and  there  whenever  he  had  a  chance  to  do  so.  The 
wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  stay  by  the  one  business  #hru 
all  the  years,  even  up  to  old  age;  for,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  his  Iowa  work  he  had  a  good  education,  an  attrac- 
tive personality,  and  was  a  fair  preacher,  and  had  a  good 
measure  of  success  in  his  work.    He  was  evangelistic  in 
spirit  and  in  method,  and  gathered  good  numbers  into  the 
churches  he  served.    He  gave  us  a  full  decade  of  excellent 
service;  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  was  that 
it  was  not  lengthened  out  for  two  or  three  decades  more. 
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Sixth  Sketch, 

HIRAM  NICHOLS  GATES. 

Ee  was  the  son  of  Isaac  P.  and  Sarah  (LIcFarland )  Gates, 
and  was  born  at  Fowler,  He?/  York,  May  SI,  1820.    He  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1846,  and  from  East  Windsor  Hill, 
(Hartford)  Seminary  in  1850. 

He  began  his  missionary  work  in  October  of  this  year 
at  Durango  and  Trivoli ,  Iowa,  but  in  December  of  1851  went 
to  the  help  of  E.  B.  Turner,  taking  off  his  hand  the  Yankee 
Settlement  end  of  his  field. 

From  this  field  in  ITovember  of  185£  he  reports: 

"At  our  last  communion  season  seven  members  were  add- 
ed to  our  little  church,  more  than  ftuubling  our  number, 
there  being  but  six  before.    Six  of  this  number  were  from 
other  churches;  two  from  England,  two  from  Vermont,  and 
two  from  Galena,  111,    One  was  a  widow  lady  lately  from 
New  York  State. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  religious  trials  of  this  lady 
may  not  be  uninteresting.    Her  parents  and  friends  are 
Dutch  Catholics;  but  her  husband  was  an  American,  a 
brother  of  one  of  tho  female  members  of  our  church.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband,  her  father  offered  to  take  her 
home  and  provide  for  her  and  her  three  interesting  little 
boys;  but  she,  desirous  of  escaping  the  influence  of  the 
Romish  religion,  and  of  bringing  up  her  children  as  Protes- 
tants, although  poor,  declined  the  offer,  preferring  to 
support  herself  by  her  own  efforts.    Accordingly  she  ob- 
tained a  small  dwelling  of  a  brother-in-law,  paying  him  rent. 
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For  a  time  she  was  allowed  to  live  in  peaoe  ,  but  soon  her 
brothers  and  brother-in-law,  perceiving  that  she  attended 
Protestant  meetings,  associated  with  Protestant  ladies  in 
the  sewing  society,  etc.,  began  to  disturn  her.  At  length 
finding  their  efforts  to  draw  her  bach  into  Romanism  un- 
successful, her  brother-in-law  informed  her  that  she  must 
leave  his  premises. 

In  the  meantime,  fearing  a  rupture,  she  had  been  cor- 
resesponding  with  her  late  husband's  friends  here,  relative 
to  her  removal  to  Iov.ra.    Her  friends  here  became  much  inter- 
ested in  her  case;  especially  her  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
who  kindly  invited  her  to  come  and  share,  with  them,  the 
home  which  the  lord  had  given  them.    So  that  when  the  heart- 
less, cruel  mandate  of  her  relative  in  New  York  came,  she 
meekly  replied,  "Very  well,  I  know  where  I  can  go."  Then 
packing  up  her  little  all,  she  set  out  for  this  place,  where 
she  was  kindly  received  by  her  friends;  and  at  our  next 
subsequent  communion,  she  publicly  professed  faith  in  the 
lord  Jesus  Christ.    Does  not  this  look  a  little  like  per- 
secution?   A  poor,  widowed  daughter,  and  sister,  turned  out 
of  house  and  home,  by  those  vrho  should  have  been  her  pro- 
tectors and  helpers,  and  compelled  to  seek  a  home  in  this 
■wilderness  land;  because  she  wishes  to  shield  her  little 
ones  from  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  her  fathers,  in 
which  she  has  herself  been  educated,  but  is  now  aware  of 
its  danger  to  the  soul,  and  asks  to  be  permitted  to  worship 
God  "according  to  the  dictates  of  iier  own  conscience!" 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  place,  on  the 
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last  3d  of  July,  the  people  here  celebrated  our  national 
birthday;  not  with  powder  and  rum,  music  and  dancing,  "but 
in  a  very  plain,  social,  and,  I  may  add,  a  very  pleasant  way. 
A  few  days  previous  to  the  time,  the  word  77as  passed  around 
that  Y(Q  should  have  a  celebrat ion--a  homemade  one;  and  each 
family  requested  to  bring  a  portion  of  their  substantial 
fare  for  the  refreshments.    A  bower  was  constructed  of 
poles  and  bushes,  on  the  prairie,  near  the  house  in  which 
HI  hold  our  meetings,  seats  of  boards  and  blocks  were  pro- 
vided, and  other  comforts  such  as  v:ere  necessary  for  the 
occasion.    One  of  our  citizens  was  prepared  v.ith  a  rustic 
oration,  which  was  listened  to  with  much  pleasure.    At  about 
one  o'clock,  an  entertainment  of  nourishing  and  substantial 
viands  was  set  out  upon  a  rude  table  in  the  open  air,  a 
cloud  having  spread  itself  over  us,  to  protect  us  from  the 
sun.    Around  this  table  about  one  hundred  ladies  stood, 
for  we  had  no  seats  for  them,  and  were  obliged  to  dispense 
with  many  other  conveniences  commonly  considered  essentials 
of  polite  life.    'The  men  and  boys  took  their  portion  in 
their  hands,  and  all  seemed  to  relish  the  entertainment 
much.    As  the  dinner  was  about  concluded,  the  kind  cloud, 
of  which  I  spoke  above,  began  to  drop  rain,  so  that  very 
reluctantly  we  were  compelled  to  postpone  some  two  or  three 
addresses  which  were  expected-- (one  on  Sabbath  schools,  one 
on  Slavery,  and  one  on  Temperance ) --until  some  other  time; 
every  one,  of  course,  regretting  that  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  so  soon. 
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I  have  given  the  foregoing,  to  show  the  channel  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  direct  such  things." 

Again  in  September  of  1854  the  missionary  reports: 
".7e  are  encouraged  by  the  energy  and  perservance  v;ith 
which  our  people  push  on  their  enterprise  of  building  a 
house  of  worship.    V/e  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  subscrip- 
tion of  ^450,  and  have  applied  to  the  church  building  fund 
for  y2£5;  with  this  we  hope  to  be  able  to  build  us  a  small 
but  comfortable  house  of  worship .    'Jo  raise  the  amount  neces- 
sary cost  us  quite  a  struggle.    ":e  are  but  few,  all  told, 
but  those  who  are  able  to  give  to  any  extent,  ure  fewer 
still.     This  will  be  proved  to  you  when  I  tell  you,  that  out 
of  our  small  income,  and  while  embarrassed  with  debts,  I 
felt  constrained  to  pledge  myself  for  .,,50  of  the  amount. 
There  are  but  seven  men  in  the  church  who  are  able  to  do 
any  thing  towards  the  i  ork;  these  seven  subscribed.  j267. 
The  balance  we  obtained  from  the  -orld  and  from  other  deno- 
minations . 

We  have  let  the  job  of  building  to  a  t ho r ought -going, 
enterprising  man,  who  has  agreed  to  have  it  ready  for  use 
by  the  1st  of  October  next;  so  that  we  now  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  shall  be  permitted  to  worship  in  a 
place  dedicated  to  the  Lord  of  hosts.    3e  assured,  brethren 
that  it  is  with  joyful  anticipations  that  we  look  forward 
to  the  time  -.Then  we  can  speak  of  the  "Lord's  house",  "the 
sanctuary",  "the  holy  place  in  oiir  midst".     It  is  a  pleas- 
ing thought  to  us,  that  our  house  will  be  a  frontier  house; 
for  though  there  are  other  churches  further  west,  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  still  there  are  none,  that  I  know  of, 
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The  immigration  is  so  great,  and  the  changes  are  so 
many  on  my  field,  that  it  si  almost  impossible  to  keep  my- 
self posted  up  in  reference  to  them.    Large  tracts  of  coun- 
try that  two  years  ago  lay  in  original  desolation,  are  fast 
filling  with  inhabitants .     The  places  -here  the  eye  sought 
in  vain  for  some  object  to  rest  upon  that  would  give  indi- 
cation Of  the  presence  of  man,  are  now  covered  with  fields 
of  grain,  marked  with  fences,  and  dotted  by  cabins,  iix- 
perience  is  proving  the  correctness  of  our  anticipations 
in  reference  to  the  settling  of  this  region;  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  v/hen  all  my  labors  will  be  needed  in 
rrhat  may  properly  be  called  my  own  vicinity. 

But  Who  will  then  care  for  the  places  around  me  that  I 
occasionally  visit?    Or  must  they  be  left  to  themselves? 
The  place  to  whioh  I  rent  last  Sabbath  (Ac  ret  own)  ,  is  fast 
filling  up,  and  ought  to  have  the  Gospel  regularly  preached 
but  they  are  destitute.     Being  called  to  attend  a  funeral, 
I  found  a  large  company  gathered  there.     I  inquired  about 
their  meetings,  and  found  they  had  none — about  Sabbath 
schools  —  there  wire  none—inquired  their  wishes  in  referenc 
to  both--they  are  anxious  to  have  them,    accordingly,  I 
appointed  last  Sabbath  as  a  time  of  assisting  them  in  or- 
ganizing a  Sabbath  school.     I  kept  my  promise  and  preached 
and  explained  the  nature  and  importance  of  Sabbath  schools, 
and  having  given  them  a  library  of  second  hand  books ,  re- 
ceived last  fall,  from  the  Ilorth  Presbyterian  church  in 
your  city,  and  a  quantity  of  "The  Child's  Paper,"  and 
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"American  Messenger , "  I  left  them,  apparently  much  encourag- 
ed  in  their  new  enterprise.    This  place  is  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Deism." 

Eis  last  report  from  Yankee  Settlement,  published  in 
Larch  of  1855  speaks  for  itself: 

"It  is  vith  peculiar  feelings  that  I  sit  dov.n  to  make 
out  my  regular  quarterly  report  at  this  time.     Several  rea- 
sons conspire  to  cause  this.     In  the  first    place,  this 
quarter  closes  up  another  year's  labors,  under  your  direc- 
tion.   jf©w,  too,  I  an  enabled  to  record  the  completion  and 
consecration  of  our  new  house  of  worship,    Again,  I  am  about 
to  leave  this  people  with  whom  I  have  labored  during  the 
past  four  years.    Lastly,  I  am  about  to  close  my  labors 
under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  your  3ociety--at 
least,  for  the  present." 

Standing  at  this  point,  about  to  leave  a  people  en- 
deared to  us  by  many  ties,  we  naturally  find  ourselves 
reviewing  the  oast  and  inquiring  what  has  been  accomplished. 
We  ask  this  question,  moreover,  that  we  may  obtain  an  answer 
to  another,  namely:     Have  the  funds  of  the  Society  been 
wisely  expended  on  this  field?    In  prosecuting  this  in- 
quiry, and  trying  to  make  due  allo™ance  for  our  'tendency 
to  look  on  the  more  favorable  aspect  of  the  work,  I  think  I 
may  sum  up  the  amount  accomplished,  somev/hat  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

1.  The  Gospel  has  been  preached  publicly,  and  from  house 
to  house,  during  the  past  four  years.  The  plan  of  salva- 
tion and  the  great  truths  vrhich  it  includes,  have  been  pre- 
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sented  as  they  would  not  have  been  had  no  missionary  been 
sent  her  by  your  Society. 

2.    A  healthful  moral  influence  has  been  exerted,  we  hope, 
on  this  conrounity;  and,  though  perhaps  ire  flatter  ourselves 
too  much,  -.70  still  trust  that  vice  has  been  checked  and 
morality  encoxiraged — good  men  have  been  allured  to  this 
place  to  settle,  and  Tricked  men  have  been  dissuaded  from 
making  it  their  home,  while  those  ..lready  here  have  been 
restrained  from  doing  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do.     In  some 
instances  they  have  found  themselves  so  uncomfortable  as  to 
prefer  leaving  the  place,  and  have  sought  out  more  remote 
retreats,  where,  undisturbed  by  the  unpleasant  sound  of  the 
Gospel,  they  could  be  at  liberty  to  ''live  as  they  list."  A 
sad  thought  it  is  that  Americans  in  this  nineteenth  century 
should  s;o  take  pains  to  descend  to  the  savage  state.  But 
such  is  the  fact,    i'here  are  those  who,  from  long-continued 
habit,  and  from  the  depravity  of  their  hearts,  actually 
prefer  to  lead  a  wild,  solitary,  semi-barbarous  life, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  restraints  of  civilised  life. 
5,    The  Sabbath  school,  through  our  humble  instrumenta- 
lity, in  part  at  least,  has  been  established  in  some  ten 
or  t-.volve  places,  during  our  brief  sojourn  here.    The  a- 
mount  of  good  thus  accomplished  will  be  kmowia  only  in  the 
great  day  of  account . 

4.  She  religious  newspaper  has  been  introduced,  to  make 
its  weekly  or  monthly  visits,  and  give  its  comfort  and 
its  counsels. 

5.  The  temperance  cause  has  received  its  s::are  of  atten- 
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tion,  and  the  groggery  has  as  yet  found  no  place  among  us. 
The  one  in  operation  when  we  came  here,  Mas  let  alone  so 
severely  that  its  owner  found  it  advisable  to  remove. 

'J  he  more  remote,  though  more  important  question  of 
slavery,  has  also  received  a  degree  of  consideration. 
Education  has  not  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself;  the 
school  has  been  visited;  the  people  have  been  counseled  and 
admonished;  and  the  youth  encouraged. 

6.  The  church  here  has  been  watched  over,  instructed,  and 
encouraged;  its  numbers  have  been  increased  from  five  to 
twenty;  while,  in  standing  and  influence  in  the  community, 
it  has  risen  from  being  the  lowest  and  least,  to  be  the 
highest  and  greatest. 

7.  Prom  worshipping  here  and  there,  as  it  happened,  in 
any  place  that  could  be  obtained,  be  it  ever  so  uncomforta- 
ble, we  have  come  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  a 
neat,  comfortable,  and  agreeable  house  of  worship.     Now  we 
Cun  assemble  with  none  to  molest  or  disturb,  in  our  own  house 
dedicated  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  and  we  can  speak  of  the 
"Lord's  House",  the  "Sanctuary",  the  "Holy  Place".  [There 

it  stands,  a  silent,  but  constant  witness  to  all,  that  God 
is  worshiped  here,  a  rebuke  and  a  warning  to  the  sinner,  a 
comfort  and  an  encouragement  to  the  Christian,  and  I  may 
add,  a  monument  and  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that  plan, 
which  provides  assistance  for  these  feeble  churches. 

Finally;  in  parting  from  this  people,  wo  are  comforted 
with  the  hope  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  do  a  work  here 
of  permanent  value — a  work  that  the  adversary  will  never  be 
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able  to  undo.    For  souls  converted  he  cannot  destroy;  and 
truth  proclaimed,  received,  and  obeyed,  he  cannot  annul. 

We  have  "been  permitted  to  deny  ourselves  somewhat  of 
the  comfort  common  in  other  sections  of  the  land,  and  to 
endure  a  measure  of  hardness  as  soldiers  of  Christ;  and 
for  this  we  feci  thankful.    "7e  have  been  permitted  to  do  a 
work  for  this  people  whioh  v/ill  never  have  to  be  done  over 
again;  and  though  to  some  extent  a  humble  and  unpleasant 
one,  we  feel  that  in  the  sight  of  our  Great  I.Iasfcer,  it  may, 
be  as  important,  and  as  honorable,  as  the  worlc  of  him  who, 
in  after  years,  shall  be  permitted  to  reap  a  glorious  har- 
vest of  souls  renewed.     *e  count  but  few  sheaves  indeed, 
yet  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  fond  hope  that  we  have 
prepared  the  ground,  to  some  extent,  and  have  sown  seeds 
which  the  dews  and  showers    of  divine  grace  may  cause  to 
germinate,  and  bring  forth  a  harvest  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  love . 

Te  are  now  about  to  leave  this  field  of  labor,  not 
because  we  are  tired  of  the  missionary  work,  nor  because 
we  do  not  love  this  people;  but  because  the  health  of  i.Irs. 
Gates  has  failed  so  far,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  seek 
a  place  and  circumstances  where  there  will  oe  a  hope  of  her 
improvement . 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  take  leave  sSf  your  Society. 
To  you  we  have  for  the  past  three  years  looked  for  comfort 
and  support;;  from  your  treasury  we  have  drawn  almost  all 
the  money  we  have  used;  and  the  confidence  we  have  been 
able  to  repose  in  you  has  relieved  us  from  many  an  anxiety. 
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May  He  who  sees  with  unering  eye  all  you  are  doing,  bless 
you  abundantly;  and  make  you  a  source  of  greater  and  still 
greater  comfort  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  shall 
look  to  you  for  assistance." 

The  same  month  in  which  this  report  was  published  Mr, 
Gates  was  commissioned  for  home  Missionary  service  at  Madrid 
New  York;  but  October  of  the  same  year  (1855)  he  was  back 
in  Iowa  commissioned  for  Delhi  and  kopkinton,  Delaware 
County.     I?rom  this  field,  (September  '56)  he  reports  as 
follows: 

"Our  labors  have  been,  for  the  time  we  have  been  here, 
far  too  much  of  a  secular  nature.     I  might  fill  my  report 
with  a  detail  of  our  trials  and  disappointments,  in  getting 
a  place  to  live  in.     It  was  the  best  that  I  could  do,  to 
set  about  the  work  of  procuring  a  place  for  myself,  this 
after  eight  weeks  of  toil,  perplexity,  and  disappointment, 
I  succeeded  in  doing,  having  beon  obliged  to  expend  over 
one  hundred  dollars  in  fitting  up  what,  when  finished,  is 
but  a  -poor  place  to  live  in.    But  that  is  past,  and  I  would 
carebut  little  about  it ,  did  not  its  effects  appear  in  my 
dear  wife's  health.    She  said  to  :.ev.  Mr.  Reed,  when  he 
visited  us  in  Connecticut,  that  she  was  ready  to  return  to 
the  "est,  and  that  if  she  could  not  live  there,  she  could 
die  there.    But  we  hope  to  make  some  change  in  our  circum- 
stances, by  and  by,  that  will  favor  her. 

As  to  the  work  here,  my  attention  being  so  much  taken 
up  with  secular  matters,  of  course,  I  have  been  unable  to  do 
as  much  as  I  -fished;  nevertheless  I  have  been  able  to  visit 
about  one  hundred  families  in  this  place,  besides  some  at 
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my  other  stations-talking  with  them  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, in  some  cases  praying  v;ith  them,  distributing 
tracts,  inquiring  out  Sabbath  scholars,  tailing  subscriptions 
to  the  Messenger  and  Child's  Paper,  in  all  my  visits,  in 
which  I  make  no  distinctions.     I  have  been  kindly  received, 
and  invited,  in  most  cases,  to  re-peat  them. 

l.:y  Sabbath  congregations  are  -.veil  attended,  and  the 
attention  good,     ".'e  have  established  a  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ing, which  as  yet  is  attended  only  by  the  members  of  the 
church.    At  our  last  church  meeting,  we  admitted  nine  mem- 
bers by  letter,  and  one  by  profession,    Che  church  nojr  num- 
bers fifteen  members,  with  a  prospect  of  further  additions." 

When  he  next  reports  (April  '57)  Mr,  Gates  had  begun 
at  Almoral,  attempting  to  establish  there  a  colony  and  an 
institution  of  learning.    _e  tells  of  this  movement  in 
the  report  which  follows: 

"This  is  a  new  place  as  yet ,  containing  but  a  few 
families;  but,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances, 
they  and  we  have  felt  it  important  that  a  minister  should 
be  on  the  ground,  from  the  beginning.    An  effort  is  here 
made  to  establish  a  christian  community.     3*g  this  end,  we 
have  made  ample  provision  for  a  school  of  high  prder,  to  be 
put  in  operation  within  a  year;  to  insure  which,  three 
classically  educated  men  have  pledged  themselves  to  the 
enterprise  and  the  public,  that  one  of  them  will  teach  the 
school.     *he  proprietors  have  also  voted  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  secure  a  room,  at  least  20  by  40  feet,  to  be  ready 
by  the  first  of  September  next,  for  its  use.    through  the 
influence  of  our  school  arrangements,  together  with  the 
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presence  and  labors  of  your  missionary,    :e  hope  to  attract 
hither  a  class  of  families  that  will  prize  religious  and 
educational  privileges,  and  be  willing  to  sustain  them. 
Some  of  this  class  are  already  here;  others  are  making 
their  arrangements  to  come;  and  others  still  are  debating 
the  question  of  coming.     Of  course,  everything  is  no1:,  and 
uncultivated- -the  place  -as  chosen,  partly,  because  it  was 
so,  in  order  that  we  might  have  an  open,  unoccupied  field, 
in  which  to  try  our  experiment.    At  our  commencement ,  there 
was  but  one  family  on  ground.    Already  there  are  over  a 
dozen  interested  in  the  movement,  and  all  of  theso ,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  families  of  a  good  stamp,  that  will  be 
likely  to  be  harmonious,  homogeneous,  and  ready  to  carry 
forward  good  enterprises.     Such  are  the  foundations  of 
our  hopes  for  the  success  of  our  enterprises    Ze  labor  for 
God  and  future  generations,  looking  not  at  the  things  that 
are  seen  but  at  those  that  are  not  seen. 

I  am  unwilling  to  close  this  hasty  report,  without 
alluding  to  the  pleasure  I  feel,  at  the  prospect  of  being 
again  in  connection  with  your  Society.    i..y  past  connections 
with  it  have  been  very  pleasant  and  cheering.     1  trust  the 
future  -.vill  be  as  the  past.:! 

The  church  at  Almoral  v;as  organized  Larch  26,  1857. 
his  next  commission  dated  September  '57  was  for  ^lmoral 
and  "  elhi .    A  few  months  later  the  missionary  extends  his 
labors  to  "ottingham,  the  Sarlville  of  the  present  day,  and 
there  February  6,  1859,  organized  a  church,  holding  the 
services  in  a  railroad  car.     -is  commissions  for  '59,  '60, 
and  '61  are  for  hottingham. 
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In  September  of  1861  he  drops  dovm.  to  ..uasqueton,  a 
comparatively  old  church,  organized  in  1855,  and  there 
succeeds  Alfred  "right  and  Bennett  .Roberts  in  the  pastorate 
of  that  church. 

Then  again  he  returns  to  the  Bast ,  and  finds  at 
Barkamsted,  Connecticut  a  home  Missionary  field,  his  commis- 
sion being  dated  hay  1,  1863.    ,-ere  he  continued  until 
Ma;  of  1866;  and  from  '66  to  '71  was  pastor  at  Uorthf ield, 
Connecticut . 

Then  once  more  he  finds  a  field  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  new  frontiers  of  Minnesota. 

His  first  commission  for  this  region,  dated  February  1, 
1872,  reads:     "For  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  "between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  crossing  Minn." 

His  second  commission,  dated  February  1,  187S,  reads: 
"Brainard,  Detroit  City,  Audubon,  Oak  Lake  and  Chamberlain, 
Minnesota. ,r 

The  third  conimission  (Feb.  1,   '74)  adds  to  the  former 
field,  Wadena,  Perham  and  Herbart,  Minnesota,  and  Jamestown 
and  Bismark,  Dakota  Territory. 

From  this  Minnesota  field  he  has  many  things  to  report. 
In  November  of  '72  he  writes: 

''The  month  has  been  one  of  much  interest  to  us.  We 
have  formed  three  churches;  one  here,  of  ten  members,  one 
at  Brainard,  and  another  at  Glynden,  each  with  about  twenty. 
The  way  was  not  prepared  and  the  organization  at  Audubon  was 
deferred  for  a  time.    The  Hailroad  Company  kindly  furnished 
free  passes  for  the  ministerial  members  of  the  council,  and 
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nine  ministers  from  abroad  were  present.     Everything  passed 
off  very  pleasantly.    At  Brainard,  vre  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  the  nev;  chapel,  v/ith  suitable  services ; --Rev.  Superin- 
tendent liall  laying  the  stone,  with  appropriate  remarks, 
and  Rev.  Mr. Terry,  of  St.  Paul,  delivering  a  very  fine 
address.     <7e  had  also  singing,  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  prayer,    This  chapel  is  to  he  "built  and  furnished  with 
a  fine  organ,  by  Governor  Smith,  at  an  expense  probably  of 
about  -J4C00;  the  people  to  provide  furniture,  bell  etc. 
Through  Gov.  Smith's  influence,  also,  every  facility  in  the 
-."ray  of  passage,  transportation ,  etc.,  is  generaously  render 
ed  to  our  ministers  and  churches;  and  good  influences  bid 
fair  to  get  a  firm  foot  hold  along  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Rev.  Mr,  Ingham  has  arrived,  vrith  your  commission,  and 
commenced  labor  at  Brainerd.    Ee  seems  to  be  getting  along 
•veil,  barring  some  trouble  in  getting  a  house  to  live  in, 
but  he  Trill  doubtless  soon  surmount  these  difficulties. 
Yielding  Brainard  to  his  care,  I  have  time  for  four  other 
■places  which  began  to  call  for  attention- -Audubon,  seven 
miles  •■.Test,  Kobart ,  ten  miles  east,  Berham,  twenty  miles, 
and  WaeLena,  forty-four  miles  east  of  Detroit  lake." 

A  second  report,  published  January  '75,  is  as  follows: 
"The  month  has  been  one  of  toil  and  anxiety.  Besides 
the  building  of  a  house  for  ourselves,  I  have  had  the  care 
of  erectiong  three  house  of  worship — here,  at  Brainard,  and 
at  Audubon.     That  at  Brainard  Is  near  completion,  and  Trill 
be  a  fine  building.     The  houses  here  and  at  Audubon  are 
veil  begun,  but  part  of  the  subscriptions  are  payable  in 
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labor,  and  work  is  so  pressing  on  private  houses  that  we 
can  hardly  get  workers  on  the  churches. 

•The  prospects  of  the  church  at  Audubon  are  good.  Seve- 
ral persons  of  various  denominations,  living  five  miles 
distant,  propose  to  unite  with  them.     I  now  preach  there 
once  in  four  weeks ,  and  expect  soon  to  preach  once  in  tiro 
weeks;  dividing  my  Sabbath  services  between  Detroit  and 
Audubon. 

Yesterday  I  returned  from  an  attempt  to  go  to  the 
Missouri  river.     I  left  here  on  Monday  in  a  storm  of  rain, 
which  continued  at  intervals  till  we  reached  Jamestown, 
about  100  miles  -vest  of  Sed  river.     In  the  night  of  Tuesday 
the  rain  changed  to  snow;  the  north- -.vest  wind  blow  furious- 
ly, drifting  the  snow  badly,  and  making  it  dangerous  to  go 
further.    Hot  caring  to  get  blocked  in  on  the  road  for 
days,  as  last  winter,  I  turned  back.    Taking  provision  for 
some  days,  and  all  the  wood  and  v/ater  the  train  could  carry 
we  started  eastward.     '.7e  found  large  drifts,  but  having  a 
good  engine,  and  only  a  caboose  attached,  we  made  our  way 
through  far  better  than  we  feared.    We  had  snow  till  we 
passed  Oheyenne,  forty  miles,  when  we  came  into  the  rain 
storm.    But  I  secured  nearly  all  the  desired  information. 

Beyond  Fargo  there  is  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of 
settlement,  till  we  reach  Jamestown.    At  Cheyenne,  fifty 
eight  miles  from  Fargo,  there  is  only  one  small  house  and 
two  tents--one  a  hotel,  the  other  a  restaurant.    At  James- 
town there  is  quite  a  village  of  tents — mostly  stores, 
hotels,  saloons,  gambling  houses,  etc.     -here  are  some 
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tents  occupied  by  laborers  on  the  railroad,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  putting  up  extensive  barracks,  store-houses,  and 
officer's  quarters,     There  are  about  150  men  stationed 
there.    The  population  must  be  300  to  400,  and  I  think  it 
"rill  grov;  rapidly:     for  it  is  the  half  way  point  between 
the  rivers;  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  timber;  it  is  a 
government  post.    Bach  side  of  it,  for  nearly  100  miles, 
there  is  little  to  draw  settlers.    At  B&winton,  on  the 
llissouri,  there  is  a  village  of  perhaps  400  to  500  people, 
with  100  soldiers  in  the  village,  and  100  at  the  fort  near 
by.    But  the  Indians  are  troublesome,  and  fears  are  express- 
ed that  they  will  all  be  "wiped  out'1  this  winter.    If  we 
could  get  now,  or  in  early  spring,  some  self-denying,  un- 
married young  man,  for  Jamestown*  he  might  do  much  good 
to  the  people-nearly  all    men;     I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  a 
-aroman  while  there — and  the  soldiers,  who  have  no  chaplain. 
It  would  be  a  hard  place,  but  the  labor  is  needed.  There 
is  no*v  no  minister  of  any  denomination,  ".vest  of  Fargo,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn. :r 

These  reports  of  frontier  missionary  labors  continue. 
In  October  of  '75  the  missionary  writes: 

"I  have  just  returned  from  another  visit  to  Bismark, 
where  all  goes  well.    Our  July  work  uas  not  too  rapid  to 
last,  though  it  would  hardly  be  called  "slow".     You  know 
that  on  reaching  3.,  July  1st,  I  found  ready  the  material 
for  a  church  building  20x40  feet,  which  I  had  ordered  some 
days  previous,  and  twc  days'  work  had  been  done  when  I  got 
there.     In  the  next  three  days  we  put  it  up,  inclosed  it, 
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and  put  in  benches  for  100  persons,  with  platform  and  a 
neat  little  desk,  at  a  cost  of  about  ,A00,  to  "be  paid  by 
the  people  there,     Tne  material  cost  about  §175  in  Duluth; 
the  railroad  carried  it  free.     Counting  the  usual  freight, 
the  Building  as  it  stands  cost  about  v550 — for  which  I  have 
only  to  raise  J175 — two  "noble  women"  haveing  collected  pay 
for  the  workmen.     Cn  the  Sabbath  -;;e  held  meetings  in  it, 
morning  and  evening,  with  good  audiences,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  ;'Bismark  Academy"  held  its  first  session  in  it. 
Tims  where  on  one  l.onday  there  was  nothing  but  the  ground, 
on  the  next  honday  there  was  a  comfortable  church  and  aca- 
demy in  operation.     The  -people  seem  very  much  pleased.  Three 
of  us  general  missionaries--3piscopalian,  Baptist  and  Cong- 
regationalist — went  to  Bismark  together;  thus  showing  the 
people  that  we  intend  to  work  in  harmony.    Tfe  are  having  a 
conference  here  today,  and  tomorrow  expect  to  ordain  Mr. 
J.S.webber,  your  missionary  for  Detroit  and  vicinity.'  Then 
we  go  to  Hawley,  to  recognize  a  church  of  forty  to  fifty 
members;  the  next  day  we  go  to  Pari*  to  organize  a  church 
of  fifteen,  and  return  the  same  day  to  I.iuskoda,  to  organize 
another  of  eight  or  ten  members.    You  remember  that  last 
year  we  organized  three  churches  on  about  the  12th  of 
luguat.    You  will  hear,  in  due  time,  from  other  places 
-mere  the  leaven  is  working. 

Did  I  tell  you  of  the  red-letter-day  -.;e  had  in  Audubon 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  July?    The  house  was  up,  painted  out* 
side,  furnished  with  seating  apparatus  and  100  chair3.  It 
needed  inside  painting,  a  pulpit ,  curtains,  etc.,  but  we 
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concluded  to  dedicate  on  that  day,  hoping  for  the  rest 
by-and-oy,  though  the  place  was  not  growing- -and  the  people 
were  a  little  down- hearted.    As  the  day  drew  near,  new  life 
appeared.    People  came  in  for  miles  around.     In  the  morning, 
v;e  dedicated  the  house.    At  ten  o'clock,  we  held  a  Council 
and  ordained  Rev.  Mr.  Speos  for  the  work  of  the  A.M.A«  at 
Red  lake.     Then  we  took  up  a  collection,  and  though  the 
day  was  rainy,  such  was  the  spirit  of  t2:e  people  that  W8 
raised  enough  to  do  all  that  was  needed  for  the  church! 
Wf  are  not  much  discouraged  yet." 

This  general  missionary  work  in  Llinnesota  and  ITorth 
Dakota  prepares  the  way  for  a  still  larger  field. 

The  appointment  is  announced  in  the  home  Llissionary  for 
July  1874  as  follows: 

"Since  the  decease  of  Rev.  0.~"T.  Merrill,  noticed  in  our 
May  number,  such  general  oversight  of  the  work  in  Nebraska 
as  has  been  practiceable ,  has  been  given--as  it  had  been 
during  Llr.  Li's.  illness--by  the  devoted  brethren  in  that 
state  —  especially  by  Rev.  Llessrs.  Ghase  and  Rifield.  'e 
are  harpy  to  announce  the  appointment,  as  Mr.  Rerrill's 
successor,  of  Rev.  Hiram  R.  Gates,  whose  General  Llissionary 
service  of  the  Northern  racific  Railroad  for  the  last  two 
years — with  his  previous  ministry  in  Iowa — has  shown  that 
he  has  the  caialitios  essential  to  the  exploring  and  organ- 
ising work  needed  in  Nebraska.    „e  has  removed  to  that  state, 
and  for  the  present  may  be  addressed  at  Omaha." 

Of  course  the  reports  of  Superintendent  Gates  now 
come  thick  and  fast.     The  first,   (December  '74)  tells  of  the 
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little  "hoppers"  which  la e come  an  army  of  destruction  and 
devastation.     "The  destruction  of  locusts"  he  says,  "covers 
a  territory  in  Nebraska,  equal  to  200  miles  square,  or 
40,000  square  miles,  taking  about  all  the  corn,  potatoes, 
and  garden  vegetables,  besides  v.iieat ,  oats,  etc.     Of  course, 
there  is  great  destitution,  and  in  some  cases  distress, 
falling  heaviest  on  those  who  have  been  here  two  or  three 
years,    These  brought  some  little  means,  expecting  to  get 
but  small  return  from  their  farms  the  first  year,  more  the 
second  and  an  abundance  the  third.    Jut  in  the  three  years 
they  have  lost  two  crops,  and  their  supply  of  clothing  is 
exhausted.    They  intended  to  replenish  it  with  the  avails 
of  this  year's  crips;  but  these  are  pone  or  very  small — 
not  enough  to  feed  them;  so* they  are  left  destitute. 
There  is  of  course  some  despondency,  but  nothing  like  what 
I  should  expect  under  the  circumstances,     They  still  have 
faith  in  the  country,  and  are  determined  to  try  it  another 
year.    The  sottlers  of  ITebraska  seem  to  me  to  bo  a  superior 
class,  of  more  than  usual  intelligence  and  stability;  and 
if  not  forced  to  leave  they  will  make  this  one  of  the  finest 
states  of  the  "7est.    There  are  a  few  moving  out,  or  going  . 
eastward  to  winter.    This  should  be  expected;  but  many  are 
also  coming  into  the  state,  perhaps  drawn  by  the  report 
that  partly  improved  farms  can  be  had  very  cheap.  The 
principal  towns  and  cities,  and  the  parts  of  the  state  not 
visited  by  the  locusts,  are  moving  vigourously  to  the  aid 
of  the  visited  regions,  so  that  I  hope  there  will  be  but 
little  suffering  during  the  winter." 
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The  hoppers  are  in  part  the  theme  of  the  next  report: 
lie  writes: 

"The  past  quarter  has  been  one  of  intense  anxiety. 
In  a  certain  sense,  it  has  been  a  question  of  life  and  death 
to  many  of  those  churches.    About  the  beginning  of  it  the 
grasshopper  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  large  numbers 
in  Republican  Valley,  and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
state.    A  snow  storm  on  the  2d  day  of  May  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  young  "hoppers"  in  Republican  Valley,  but  not  in  the 
south-eastern  counties.     In  Otoe,  Itfomaha,  l-.ichardson,  Pawnoe, 
and  Johnson  counties  they  did  a  good  deal  of  damage,  but 
left  in  time  for  the  farmers  to  replant  vrith  northern  corn, 
which  matures  in  much  less  time  than  the  common  sort,  and 
now  the  prospect  is  that  a  fair  crop  will  still  be  raised 
there.    About  the  first  of  June  the  locusts  commenced 
their  flight,  and,  during  the  large  portion  of  the  past 
month,  they  have  been  flying  over  tlaS  countless  myriads, 
in  a  northwest  direction.    'Te  hope  they  have  loft  the 
state  for  the  unknown  and  uncivilized  regions  of  "Testern 
Dakota,  to  return  no  more.     If  they  do  not,  the  prospects 
are  that  we  shall  have  an  abundant  harvest.     God  grant 
that  it  may  be  sol 

During  the  past  quarter  I  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  two  churches, — one  at  IPriendville ,  consisting  of  seven 
members;  the  other  is  on  hock  Creek,  also  organized  by 
Council,  with  23  members,  nearly  all    heads  of  families. 
This  church  is  located  on  He v.  A.  Harwell 1 s  field,  and  was 
gathered  by  him-- eight  of  the  members  are  from  his  church-- 
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and  is  made  up  of  Congregaticnalists ,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Episcopalians ,  and  four  on  prof ession--ex- 
emplifying  the  adaptation  of  our  polity  to  this  heir  country. 
There  sire  some  dozen  places  more  where  they  are  moving  towards 
organizations*     I  start  tomorrow  for  r.od  Tallow,  to  "be  pre- 
sent at  the  organization  of  two  churches  in  that  county. 
Our  polity  seems  to  "be  growing  in  favor  rapidly.    The  effect 
of  the  labors  of  our  denomination  during  the  past  winter  in 
exertions  to  supply,  and  success  in  supplying,  the  wants  of 
the  suffering,  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  us  and  give 
us  favor  and  influence  for  good  among  the  people.  Z?rom 
many  quarters  come  inquiries  as  to  what  this  Congregation- 
alism is  that  is  doing  so  much  and  so  impartially  for  the 
people . 

If  we  only  had  the  men,  to  follow  up  this  feeling  and 
interest,  we  could  accomplish  much  for  good.  Even  now,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  are  securing  the  first  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

During  the  oast  quarter  three  of  our  important  churches 
have  become  vacant — Lincoln,  Fremont,  and  Columbus.  These 
are  each  of  them  negotiating  for  pastors,  and  I  hope  they 
will  soon  be  supplied.    I.-anw  other  places  are  vacant,  and 
only  a  few  appear,  to  enter  into  them.     Just  now  I  have  a 
few  new  names  under  consideration,  but  whether  they  will 
come  in  uncertain  is. 

This  report  closes  my  first  year,  or  rather  IS  months, 
of  labor  in  this  state  and  work.     It  has  been  a  year  of 
pleasant,  hard  work.    Looking  at  the  exhausting  nature  of 
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this  work  on  others,  I  have  guarded  against  what  seemed  to 
me  to  oo  evils  under  which  they  suffered.     I  have  sought  to 
avoid  tho  excessive  anxiety  which  —ears  and  prostrates,  on 
the  one  hand,  while  exercising  all  due  diligence  on  the 
other,  meanwhile  trusting  all  in  the  hands  of  our  heavenly 
Father.    The  work  is  a  "olessed  one,  while  in  some  respects 
heavy.     "The  care  of  all  the  churches" -now  over  70  in 
number  and  increasing — especially  the  past  year,  when  they 
have  needed  care  in  so  many  respects,  has  been  a  blessed 
but  a  heavy  burden.     They  have  been  poor,  and  needed  to  be 
fed  and  clothed,  in  many  cases;  they  have  been  unable  to 
meet  their  pledges  to  their  ministers,  and  the  ministers 
needed  to  be  encouraged  and  cared  for;  vacancies  occured, 
and  ministers  outside  feared  to  come  in  among  us,  and  so 
I  could  not  fill  these  vacant  places.     They  cried;  I  heard 
and  vras  unable  to  help  them,  otherwise  than  to  comfort  and 
encourage  them  to  hold  on  till  the  trial  should  be  overpast. 
Thus  it  has  been  a  year  of  trials,  toil,  and  some  trouble, 
but  a  year  rich  in  the  blessings  of  heaven.     One  boast  I 
have  to  make  for  my  brethren,  the  missionaries;  not  one  man 
of  them  has  left  his  post  during  the  year  on  account  of  the 
discouragements  by  which  they  were  surrounded.     One  or  two 
trembled  a  little,  but  a  few  words  of  cheer  dispelled  their 
fears  or  strengthened  their  hearts." 

The  very  next  month  (October  '75)  there  are  two  more 
communications  from  Mr.  Gates.    The  first  reports  a  mission- 
ary tour  as  follows: 

"Shall  I  give  you  a  sketch  of  a  late  trip  to  the  Re- 
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publican  Valley?    Cn  the  2d  of  July  I  went  to  Harvard, 
136  miles  by  railroad;  thence  to  Fairfield,  fourteen  miles, 
by  private  team,  riding  the  last  four  miles  in  a  terrific 
thunderstorm,  and  arrived  at  Brother  rugh's  at  half  past 
nine,  evening,  wet,  but  safe  and  sound.    Looked  over  this 
field,  and  on  the  3d,  preached  and  administered  comxiunion , 
receiving  two  members.     Sabbath,  July  4th,  was  rainy,  but 
we  had  a  fair  congregation.    Monday  it  continued  to  rain. 
Tuesday  morning  I  started  to  return  home,  the  rain  having 
raised  the  streams  so  as  to  be  impassable;  but  learning 
that  Deacon  Royal  Buck,  of  Red  TTillow,  was  to  be  at  Plum 
Greek  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  that  evening,  I 
changed  my  course  and  made  my  way  thither,  arriving  at  naif 
past  one  at  night,    binding  the  deacon,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter waiting  at  the  station,  v;e  rested  till  five  o'clock, 
when  we  set  out  in  a  double  covered  carriage ,  drove  ten 
miles,  and  camped  for  breakfast,  prepared  by  the  ladies, 
at  a  fire  on  the  prairie.     (I7e  had  brought  wood,  water  and 
provisions  with  us).    We  did  the  same  thing  at  noon  and 
night,  making  abo~at  thirty  five  miles  that  day.  After 
supper  the  ladies  made  up  a  bed  for  themselves  in  the 
carriage ,  and  one  for  the  deacon  and  myself  on  the  ground 
under  the  carriage.    The  horses  '.-ere  ;,lariated:'  out  on  the 
prairie,  and  at  dark  we  consigned  ourselves  to  rest  under 
the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  trusting  in  him  who  rules  above 
and  below  for  protection  from  the  elements  and  from  animals 
These  latter  were  more  dreaded  from  our  having  learned  the 
startling  fact,  that  four  men  Iiad  lately  died  in  that  valle 
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from  hydrophobia,  caused  by  the  bites  of  skunks  rhile  sleep- 
ing on  the  prairie.    But  God,  '..ho  is  hind  to  all,  v/atched 
over  us,  and  gave  us  quiet  rest.    ~.rith  the  break  of  day  Wi 
rere  up  and  on  our  ray  for  Indianola,  thirty  miles,  to  din- 
ner—having breakfasted,  as  the  day  before,  after  a  ride  of 
ton  or  t reive  miles,    tested  during  the  afternoon,  and  at 
eight  preached  in  the  courthouse  to  a  large  audience,  llext 
morning,  9th,  rode  to  Valley  Grange,  fifteen  miles  west,  and 
in  the  evening  preached  in  the  only  schoolhouse  (a  sod  one) 
in  the  county. .  At  the  close  of  the  service  re  organized  a 
church  of  ten  members,  made  up  of  persons  of  unusual  intel- 
ligence and  enterprise.     Cn  the  10th,  returned  to  Red  Tillor, 
ten  miles,  in  an  ox  ragon,  v.ith  Ifcr,  and  hrs.  Tfettleton  for- 
merly from  Illinois,  teachers  in  a  high  school  there,  fht 
day  ras  comfortable,  and  the  company  agreeable,  and  the  ride 
pleasant.     In  the  evening  preached  to  a  good  audience. 

Sabbath,  11th,  ras  a  fair  day.      e  held  a  county  meet- 
ing in  a  fine  grove  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and  had  a 
good  audience,  some  coming  ten  miles  to  the  meeting.  Here 
re  ejected  to  form  a  church,  but  on  the  ..'hole  thought  best 
to  defer  it.     In  the  evening,  held  a  meeting  at  Indianola, 
organised  a  church  of  seventeen  members,  and  preached  to  a 
large  and  interesting  assembly.    rJhese  two  churches,  with 
probably  a  third  to  be  organized,  present  a  very  interesting 
field  to  the  ambition  of  some  devoted,  faithful  rorker  for 
Christ  and  souls.    ,r*ho  rill  come  and  care  for  those  sheep 
in  the  vrilderness?    Monday  I  rested,  expecting  to  leave  at 
five  o'clock  the  next  day,  but  in  the  afternoon  a  smart  Sho- 
wer passed  over,  rith  thunder  and  lightning.    :2he  next 
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morning,  when  just  ready  to  start,  I  heard  that  during  the 
s h.Q.W8 X  the  day  "before  a  herder,  about  four  miles  distant, 
vras  killed  "by  lightning,  and  they  wished  me  to  attend  the 
funeral.     Cf  course  I  stayed  and  did  what  I  coulcl  to  domfort 
the  "bereaved  ones — a  vdLfe  and  son.    2hat  night- -having  pre- 
vailed on  the  stage  proprietor  to  leave  earlier  than  usual-- 
we  started  at  half  past  twelve  and  rode  to  Arapahoe ,  thirty 
miles,  to  "breakfast;  then  forty  miles  more,  to  Plum  Creek, 
b$r  five  in  the  afternoon;  and  thence  to  Zeamey  Junction, 
thirty  five  miles  more,  making  one  hundred  and  five  miles — 
seventy  of  them  by  team,    ",'eary,  I  rested  well,  and  reached 
home,  204  miles,  the  next  day,  14th,  having  "been  absent  twelve 
days,  travelled  850  miles, --500  "by  team  carriage  , --preached 
eight  times,  attended  one  funeral,  and  organised  two  churches. rt 

xhe  second  report  for  October  of  '75  is  an  appreciation 
of  the  relief  sent  to  Nebraska  from  the  ^ast.     The  Superin- 
tendent writes: 

"Permit  me  to  say  a  fe:     ords  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  ;,relief  goods  and  moneys'1'  in  this  stricken 
state.    through  the  Hon.  Alpheus  hardy,  of  Boston,  wi  have 
received  about  the  equivalent  of  200  barrels  or  20  tons  of 
clothing,  and  some  vl,500  in  money — the  contribution  of  Ben 
England,  a&d  mainly  from  the  Congregational  churches;  and 
I  gather  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  has  been  sent  nut . 
The  influence  of  this  generosity  on  the  people  out  here  has 
been  very  great. 

Firfet:     It  has  comforted  many  suffering  ones;  covering 
nakedness,  assuaging  hunger,  furnishing  medicine  and  deli- 
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cacics  to  the  sick,  paying  for  nodical  attendance,  provid- 
ing fuel,  and  in  some  cases  seed,  to  the  needy.     (See  Latt. 
xxv.  34-40.) 

Secondly:     It  has  (as  some  one  in  writing  to  me  said) 
sweetened  the  work  of  our  missionaries  very  much,  by  enabling 
them  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  destitution  which  they 
savr  on  every  side,  and  '.Thich,  before  this  came,  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  help,  and  by  drawing  the  people  to  them  in 
their  distresses.    Could  the  expressions  of  gratitude  called 
out  by  the  timely  aid  brought  to  them  by  the  missionaries 
be  gathered  together,  they  would  make  many  volumes,  Mul- 
titudes who  were  wont  to  look  upon  the  minister  as  a  burden 
on  the  community,  have  changed  their  views  when  they  have 
seen  him,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  visiting  them  with  food 
and  clothing,  searching  out  and  supplying  their  wants,  In 
some  instances,  where  opposition  had  hindered  our  work  it 
has  been  not  only  removed,  bjrt  converted  into  warn  friendship. 

xhirdly:     It  has  set  on  foot  a  -.widespread  incuiry  "That 
is  this  Congregationalism,  which  not  only  comes  among  us 
bringing  the  gospel  in  all  its  fulness  and  freeness ,  but  in 
this  time  of  our  need  feeds  and  clothes  and  cares  for  us-- 
not  only  for  its  friends  and  supporters,  but  also  for  its 
rivals,  opponents,  and  enemies?"    Applications  come  to  me 
for  documents  illustrating  the  nature  of  our  system.     So  that 
while  we  have  been  relieving  distress,  we  have  been  un- 
consciously placing  our  system  of  religion  at  a  great  ad- 
vantage among  the  people.    Hew  England,  which  by  many  has 
been  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil  in  politics  and 
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religion,  is  seen  to  be  a  fountain  of  benevolence  and  mercy; 
and  some  have  come  to  think  that  the  tree  which  hears  such 
good  fruits  cannot  "be  a  had  tree.     Good  old  Hew  England] 
Llay  she  live  to  hear  much  more  such  fruit]" 

The  fourth  report  from  Superintendent  Gates,  published 
in  1875,  the  last  in  "December,  is  the  call  for  workers.  The 
communication  is  as  follows: 

"".Tithin  the  quarter  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  four  new  churches,  viz:     Valley  Grange,  of 
nine  members;  Indianola,  of  seventeen  members;  3uda  Plats, 
of  fourteen  members;  and  Summit,  of  twenty  members.  A 
branch  church  of  six  members  was  organized  by  3rother  I.Iaxwell, 
August  8,  in  the  northwest  part  of  webster  County.  The 
churches  at  Sutton,  Hastings,  Kearney  Junction,  and  Ashland 
are  moving  in  the  matter  of  building  houses  of  worship." 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  men  now  in  correspondence 
with  me  relative  to  coming  to  this  state  as  ministers  or 
missionaries.     I  hope  some  of  them  will  come  and  supply  some 
of  the  seventeen  churches  now  vacant,  constituting  eleven 
fields  of  labor.    We  need  far  more,  for  new  openings,  which 
we  dare  not  enter  while  the  treasury  is  empty.    But  it  is 
very  hard  to  say  no  to  those  who  beg  me  to  send  them  preachers. 

During  the  past  Quarter  the  harvest  question  has  been 
decided.    The  locusts  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  did 
some  damage,  especially  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 
In  three  or  four  counties  they  took  all  the  first  planting 
and  seeding,  and  when  they  flew  they  alighted  in  some  other 
places,  injuring — in  some  places  destroying — the  crops;  and 
later  in  the  season  they  came  down  on  the  country  around 
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Grand  Island,  out  did  little  damage  as  compared  with  last 
year.    Later  in  the  season  the  excessive  wet  weather 
troubled  the  farmers  and  injured  the  harvested  grain  a  good 
deal;  but,  after  all  tho  deductions,  a  good  crop  has  been 
secured,  and  there  Trill  be  no  need  of  suffering  during  the 
approaching  winter. 

Yet  on  the  question  of  ministerial  support  several  things 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  account.    I.     The  indebtedness  in- 
curred last  year  to  support  families.     In  many  cases  the 
payments  v;ill  take  all  the  people  can  spare.     2.     In  their 
poverty  last  year  our  people  became  very  much  reduced  in 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  which  they  will 
now  try  to  replace.     3.    Their  arrearages  on  land,  farm 
machinery,  etc.,  which  should  have  been  paid  last  year, 
will  be  added  to  the  payments  of  this  year;  and,  4.  The 
experience  of  last  year  -.yarns  the  people  to  be  prepared  for 
a  recurrence  by  laying  by  a  supply.    All  those  considera- 
tions should  be  taken  into  the  account  when  estimating  the 
ability  or  willingness  of  the  people  to  do  for  their  ministers 

So  the  work  continues  in  '76  and  '77;  and  in  1878 
Superintendent  G-ates  is  still  in  the  work,  pleading  all  the 
while  for  more  ministers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  incoming 
tide  of  population.     In  Hay  of  1878  he  writes: 

ITI  hope  the  Executive  Committee  will  take  into  viev; 
the  unprecedented  immigration  to  this  state  (Nebraska)  this 
year.     It  is  perfectly  tremendous.     Cur  railroads  are 
crowded;  our  villages  are  overfloyring  with  newcomers  till 
they  actually  find  it  difficult  to  get  places  to  sleep.  I 
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see  it  estimated  that  our  population  will  be  increased  69 
per  cent,  during  the  present  year,  and  from  what  I  see  I 
should  not  he  surprised  if  it  should  he  even  so.    This  immi- 
gration "ill  eventually  strengthen  us;  hut  for  the  time  be- 
ing, if  we  do  the  work  which  Providence  gives  us  to  do, 
what  we  can  do  better  than  any  other  agency,  and  which  the 
people  are  pleading  With  us  to  do,  it  T.rill  call  for  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  funds  and  men.     In  my  Larch  report, 
I  modestly  asked  for  twenty  men;  since  then,  and  in  viev:  of 
the  possible  addition  of  20,000  to  our  population,  this  year, 
I  have  felt  as  if  I  should  rejoice,  if  I  could  have  trice 
that  number  of  men.     Oh I  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  the 
needs  and  opportunities  which  we  cannot  meet  and  improve.'1 

In  llarch  of  '79  he  writes  of  the  German  work  of  the 
states : 

A  brief  review  of  the    -ork  among  the  Germans  in  this 
state,  which  we  have  pursued  so  cautiously  during  the  past 
five  years,  shows  these  results:     Rev.  O.P.Veitz  -as  com- 
missioned, Aug.  1,  1873,  to  work  among  the  Germans  in  the 
vicinity  of  Crete.     In  1875  we  organized  two  churches,  Olive 
Branch,  and  3uda  Flats.     In  1876,  three  more,  Crete,  Lincoln, 
and  Scott  Precinct,  in  all  five.    Hi  have  spent  on  these  five 
churches,  during  the  five  and  a  half  years,  $4,375,  or 
on  average  of  about  $1,000  a  year,  beginning  wit}:  $400  to 
one  man  in  1875,  rising  to  |l,350  to  four  men  in  1876,  and 
lessening  to  ^250  to  one  man  in  1878. 

As  to  churches:     none  in  1873;  now  five,     ith  104  mem- 
bers, and  five  or  six  out  stations.    Three  of  these  churches 
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have  houses  of  worship,  costing  $£, 600,  and  four  of  them  have 
regular  preaching;  the  other  occasionally.     Two  of  them  are 
strictly  self  supporting,  and  have  raised  during  the  past 
year,  for  building  and  benevolent  purposes,  and  the  support 
of  their  minister,  $2r443,     They  have  besides  all  this  under- 
taken the  endowment  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  have  se- 
cured pledges  for  that  purpose  to  the  amount  of  over  -,6,000. 
It  seems  to  mc  this  is  not  a  bad  showing,  and  a  pretty  fair 
return  for  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

Last  Sabbath  we  dedicated  the  third  hoiise  of  worship, 
that  built  by  the  Olive  Branch  church,  costing  thus  far  only, 
about  j700,  and  paid  for;  though  one  man  has  to  mortgage 
his  farm  to  raise  the  money  hoped  for  from  the  Union.  3uda 
Plats  did  nearly  the  same,  and  these  two  churches  of  43 
members,  half  of  whom  still  live  in  dug-outs,  besides  build- 
ing, have  subscribed  over  ,^800  toward  their  seminary,  and 
given  over  two  dollars  a  member  toward  the  erection  of 
"Uerrill  Hall"  for  Loane  College,  an  example  of  liberality 
worthy  the  imitation  of  someoof  the  American  churches." 

In  October  of  1G79  there  is  an  article  by  Superintend- 
ent Gates,  published  in  the  ...ome  Lissionary  on  "The  Home 
hissionary  work  in  the  ITewer  States."    It  was  a  good 
article,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  ..orth  while  to  make  extracts 
from  it.     It  may  be  found  in  full  in  the  October  number  of 
1879  as  indicated  above. 

Again  in  llarch  of  1680  the  Superintendent  writes  of 
"Nebraska  as  a  Missionary  ITicld" ,  as  follows : 

"llebraska  is  a  fine  state,  and  bound  to  be  fully  set- 
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tied;  for  almost  every  acre  of  land  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  rich  in  productive  poire rs. 

1,  Its  climate  is,  on  the  -'hole ,  the  finest  I  have  seen  in 
any  of  the  "Testern  states.     Cur  weather  has  been  for  some 
time  past  more  like  September  or  October  than  January.  As 

I  rode  along  yesterday  I  saw  farmers  in  their  fields  gat- 
hering corn  and  preparing  their  fields  for  the  now  crop. 
The  roads  are  dry,  hard,  and  dusty,  like  summer. 

2.  Efcw  excellencies  of  our  soil  and  climate  are  being  appre- 
ciated, and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  up  to  nearly 
100,000,  have  come  to  our  state  to  make  their  homes,  the 
past  year,  with  the  prospect  of  still  larger  accessions  in 
the  coming  year.     Till  coming  census  is  expected  to  reach 
very  nearly  500,000. 

5.    These  new  and  large  additions  to  our  population  call 
for  nev;  and  large  additions  to  our  gospel  force.    A  large 
proportion  of  these  nev/  comers  go  to  the  frontier  and  make 
their  homes  on  the  new  lands,  "here  hitherto  nothing  has 
been  done  to  provide  the  gospel  for  the  people  —  calling  for 
ne"77  men,  and  nev:  preaching  stations,  an  enlargement  of  our 
work.    To  neglect  these  new  comers  nov,  is  to  lot  the  enemy 
have  all  the  chance  he  asks  to  lead  them  away  from  Christ 
and  the  truth.    They  ought  to  be  followed  at  once  by  the 
missionary,  the  church,  and  the  sabbath  school.     The  seed  of 
the  7ord  should  be  cast  into  the  new  soil  before  it  become 
possessed  with  the  seeds  of  error. 

4.     Cur  present  force  is  not  only  inadequate  to  make  this 
advance,  but  we  are  falling  behind.    Although  we  have  .-bout 
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adequate to  our  present  wants--to  supply  our  already  opened 
fields—by  about  ten  men;  ten  fields  are  now  vacant,  need- 
ing ten  men  to  fill  them;  and  in  addition  to  these  vie  need 
at  least  ten  men  for  the  frontier,  to  open  new  fields. 

The  present  is  our  golden  opportunity.  ITebraska  is  the 
farthest  west  of  the  new  states  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 
Beyond  it  the  country  is  unsuited  to  such  purposes,  .'j.iigra- 
tion  must  to  a  great  extent  halt  on  this  frontier,  and  the 
new  lands  of  this  state  "be  taken  up  rapidly,  hence  we  should 
watch  carefully  this  vork,  and  meet  the  wants  of  this  rapid- 
ly accumulating  population. 

5.    That  we  want .    "re  want  stalwart ,  hold,  self-denying,  good 
common  sense  men- -men  who  are  net  afraid  of  hardships;  men 
who  can  stand  alone  if  need  be;  men  who  love  to  go  ahead 
and  lay  foundations;  men  who  seek  to  save  others  and  glorify 
God;  men  who  have,  or  will  have  wives,  who  will  always  and 
everywhere ,  under  all  circumstances,  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  their  husbands  in  Z^od's  work--help-meets  indeed. 
771th  such  we  can  do  for  this  state  much  such  a  work  as  the 
Iowa  Band  did  for  Iowa. 

llay  G-od  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  this  work,  and  then  bless  them  in  it." 

The  Superintendency  of  I.Ir.  Gates  covered  a  period  of 
seven  years,  closing  in  1881.     The  verdict  of  the  Few  York 
officers  respecting  his  work  is  given  in  their  annual  report 
(July  '81)  as  follows: 

"Rev.  H.  K.Gates,  who  has  had  the  superintendency  of 
the  work  in  this  state  for  seven  years ,  has  been  constrained 
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by  the  state  of  his  health,  and  that  of  his  family,  to  re- 
sign his  post,  and  his  official  tern  closed  with  February 
last.    Tith  what  fidelity  his  labors  have  been  performed, 
those  who  have  witnessed  them,  and  the  results  that  have 
followed  them,  bear  ample  testimony.     "In  these  seven  years", 
he  says,  "seventy  eight  churches  have  been  organized  and 
thirty  eight  houses  of  worship  have  been  built.    She  church- 
es have  more  than  doubled  their  membership  and  the  amount  of 
their  gifts  to  the  cause  of  benevolence.    Our  work  in  the 
state  has  never  before  been  so  promising  and  so  highly  ap- 
preciated as  it  is  at  present.     Our  ecclesiastical  polity, 
our  doctrinal  basis,  our  methods  of  missionary  action,  and 
the  tenacity  of  our  purpose  with  which  we  prosecute  our 
plans  to  permanent  success,  have  given  us  a  favorable  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  have  opened  to  us  so 
many  doors  for  missionary  work  that  we  have  been  unable, 
with  the  men  and  money  at  our  command,  to  enter  them.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  future  Superintendent  for  this  state 
rrill  have  an  ample  supply  of  both,  and  that  God,  will  crown 
his  labors  with  abundant  success." 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  superintondency  by  Charles 
Ller^ill  of  hinnesota,  and  now  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Saratoga,  California.    Llr.  Gates  dropped  down 
from  the  superintendence'  of  home  llissions  tc  a  home  mission- 
ary field  in  David  City,    he  was  in  this  field  for  two  years. 
Ho  report  from  the  field  is  published.    After  his  pastorate 
here  he  returned  to  the  Bast,  locating  at  *,rest  hartland, 
Connecticut.    While  residing  here  he  supplied  the  church  for 
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two  years,   ' 84-T86.     In  1889  he  moved  to  Lledford,  Massachu- 
setts, and  this  was  his  home  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,    he  died  of  Heart's  Disease  Feb.  7,  1901  at  ehe  age  of 
80  years,  8  months,  6  days. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  from  these  records  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  the  man.    He  was  of  large  build,  phy- 
sically and  otherwise.    He  had  a  fine  face,  and  appeared, 
as  he  was,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  force  of  character. 
He  easily  secured  the  attention  and  confidence  of  people. 
He  was  always  diligent  and  Hopeful ,  with  a  vision  of  the 
things  that  should  be  and  could  be  accomplished. 

He  was  a  born  missionary.    He  had  a  genius  for  reli 
gious  pioneering.    He  did  well  as  a  superintendent  for 
Home  Missions,    His  term  of  service,  however,  was  too  short 
to  show  what  there  was  in  him  for  this  sort  of  work. 

He  gave  in  all  about  thirty  years  of  service  to  the  '"est. 

]?or  twelve  years  he  assisted  in  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  our  Christian  institutions  here  in  Iowa.  He 
left  his  mark  permanently  on  three  great  states  of  the  mid- 
dle west. 

Probably  he  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  then 
plastic  state  of  ITebraska.  He  left  his  name  upon  one  of 
the  institutions  of  that  state — the  Sates  Academy  at  Ile- 
ligh.  He  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Iowa, 
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Seventh  Sketch, 

GEORGE  G.  RICE. 

".'re  are  fortunate  in  having  a  large  amount  of  autobio- 
graphical material  for  this  sketch.     In  answer  to  my  request 
tvro  or  three  years  ago  for  such  material,  father  Rice  \7r0te: 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  tho  not  of  any  special 
use  in  your  work,  if  I  give  you  in  a  few  words  a  glimpse  of 
my  family  and  personal  history.    The  numerous  Rice  family 
that  has  spread  over  the  country  descended  from  Edmond  Rice, 
77ho  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Sudsbury,  Massachu- 
setts in  1629--a  plain  Christian  man  who  served  as  deacon 
of  this  church.    Among  his  descendants  have  been  a  number 
of  ministers.     Cne  of  them,  Luther  Rice,  one  of  the  first 
band  of  missionaries  vrho  sailed  for  India  in  1812,  and  on 
his  trip  became  a  Baptist.    Returning  to  this  country  he 
aroused  the  missionary  spirit  among  the  Baptists.    Among  the 
descendants  of  Rdmond  Rice  deacons  in  Congregational  churches 
and  elders  in  Presbyterian  churches  have  been  numerous. 

Of  my  mother's  ancestry,  I  have  little  hnov'ledge  before 
her  grandfather,  deacon  David  £w'itchell,  who  died  about  1790. 
Before  his  death  he  -rrote  and  had  printed  a  document  entitled 
'Deacon  David  Tv;itchel's  Dying  advise  to  his  Children'.  It 
^as  read  at  his  funeral,  and  a  copy  given  as  he  requested  to 
each  of  his  descendants  as  far  as  k&owa.     In  1825  deacon 
Tfritchel's  grandchildren  had  it  reprinted.    A  copy  was  given 
to  no,  then  six  years  old,  and  I  hold  it  to  this  day  a  sa- 
cred treasiire.    MJy  life  seems  short  when  considered  in 
years;  long  whon  I  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  events. 
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I  v;as  born  at  Snosburg,  Vermont ,  September  22,  1819. 
President  Lomroe  had.  not  finished  his  first  term  of  office 
v.'hen  I  was  a  year  old. 

The  census  taken  in  1820  showed  a  p ovulation  of  a  little 
less  than  nine  and  throe  quarters  million. 

I  was  the  seventh  of  a  family  of  eleven  children. 

Being  ambitious  for  a  better  education  that  the  district 
school  afforded,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  the  aid  of  my  pa- 
rents, I  was  given  a  home  with  a  family  in  a  town  where  there 
was  an  Academy,  and  could  pay  my  board  by  working  out  of 
school  hours.    By  manual  labor  and  teaching  r  was  able  to 
graduate  in  1845  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  follow- 
ing this,  two  years  were  spent  teaching  in  the  state  of 
...aryland.    I  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hew  York 
City  in  1847,  and  graduated  in  1850.     Soon  after  I  received 
commission  from  the  home  llissionary  Society  to  labor  in 
Iowa,  but  spent  the  summer  in  Uew  York,  supplying  vacant 
churches  at  that  vicinity.     In  September  I  turned  my  face- 
westward,  and  Uovember  1st,  began  preaching  for  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Vairfield,  my  first  church. 

Before  leaving  hew  York  for  Iowa,  a  minister  from  Iowa 
City  called  on  me,  and  set  in  a  strong  light  the  claims  of 
western  Iowa  then  peopled  by  thousands  of  Lormons ,  who  were 
annually  moving  on  to  Salt  Lake,  and  their  places  were  being- 
taken  by  an  anti-LIormon  people,  and  no  one  to  care  for  their 
souls,  and  urged  that  instead  of  stopping  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  I  continue  my  journey  to  the  hissouri  hiver. 

The  next  time  I  met  Dr.  Badger,  home  i.issionary  .;ocre- 
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tary,  we  consulted  the  map,  and  discussed  Iowa  east  and  west 
Dr.  Badger  however,  said  that  Superintendent  J. A. Heed  v:ould 
soon  make  a  tour  of  observation  in  western  Iowa,  and  they 
would  wait  his  report  before  sending  anyone  into  that  region 

It  Y7as  owing  to  my  attention  being  called  to  this  re- 
gion at  that  time  that  led  to  my  coming  here  (Council  Bluffs 
a  little  more  than  a  year  later. 

Soon  after  my  settlement  in  Rairfield,  Superintendent 
Heed  and  George  2,  Hitchcock  of  :jddyville  make  the  tour  (See 
sketch  Julius  A.  Rood)  in  an  immigrant  /.agon;  spent  a  Sab- 
bath and  preached  at  Ilanesville  (Council  Bluffs);  visited 
a  number  of  Llormon  settlements,  called  camps;  visited 
Civil  Bend--tho  colony  being  formed  by  Geo.  B.  Gaston  and 
Rev.  John  Todd,  and  afterwards  removed  to  labor. 

Several  times  during  the  year  that  I  v.Tas  at  ^airfield 
Superintendent  Reed  and  myself  met,  and  the  subject  of 
western  Iowa  as  a  missionary  field  came  up,  and  I  saw  that 
he  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  it  was  foreordained  that 
I  should  come  here.    As  I  was  a  single  man  I  could  do  it 
without  sacrifice. 

Before  the  close  of  my  year  in  I'airfield  a  change 
being  decided  upon,  it  ./as  arranged  with  Superintendent 
Reed  that  I  would,  the  lord  helping  me,  five  myself  to  this 
new  field.     I  purchased  a  buggy;  a  second  hand  harness 
was  given  me;  I  already  had  a  horse;  my  books  were  packed 
in  boxes  to  be  sent  by  river  by  way  of  St.  Louis  to  Xanes- 
ville.     The  third  of  November  I  preached  my  parting  sermon, 
and  on  the  6th  was  ready  to  start  on  my  journey. 

The  thotful  people  anticipated  my  future  wants  and 
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loaded  me  v;ith  kindnesses.    Mrs*  J.  A.  ^eed  gave  me  a  pair 
of  "blankets  and  a  "bed  tick  which  I  was  told  I  could  fill 
with  prairie  hay.    Pillows,  sheets  and  comforters  were 
given  for  they  -.:ere  sure  I  would  have  to  look  out  for  my- 
self, and  they  were  not  far  from  right.     I  v;as  also  sxippiied 
with  abundance  of  provisions,  which  not  only  served  for 
dinner  on  the  prairie,  but  sometimes  for  supper  and  break- 
fast ;;here  I  spent  the  night  . 

A  Clerk  in  the  courthouse,  who  had  just  been  over  the 
road,  and  for  purposes  of  his  own,  had  made  full  notes, 
drew  a  map  of  the  road;  gave  the  stopping  places,  and  names 
of  the  owners ,  gave  all  the  roads  that  branched  from  the 
main  road.    This  was  of  great  use,  and  saved  me  more  than 
once  from  being  lost.    After  leaving  there  -were  many  inter- 
esting incidents  on  the  road,  but  1  will  only  speak  of  my 
experience  at  Des  I.ioines. 

Reached  Des  Loines  Saturday  November  Sth;  left  my 
horse  at  the  hotel,  and  called  on  ..ev.  Mr,  3ird  (Pastor  of 
what  is  now  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  at  Des  Lloines) 
who  was  confined  to  the  house  siiffering  from  neuralgia. 
He  invited  me  to  sta^y  at  his  house,  and  preach  for  him 
Sunday.     I  was  also  invited  to  preach  for  31der  Hash,  a 
Baptist  brother.    A  brick,  one-story  house  used  for  Court, 
school,  and  church,  was  the  place  of  meeting,    here  I  spoke 
three  times;  here  two  denominations  held  service  each  Sab- 
bath at  different  hours,  nearly  the  same  people  attending 
all  the  services.     In  fact  it  was  one  congregation  and 
two  churches. 
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llonday  morning  Elder  Hash  met  me  at  the  hotel  where 
my  horse  was  kept  to  accompany  me  to  the  ferry.    To  our 
dismay  the  "boats  wore  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  to  ford 
the  Raccoon  river  was  the  only  alternative.     This  seemed 
formidable  for  late  rains  had  kept  up  the  streams.  The 
place  where  the  stream  could  tie  forded  was  pointed  out,  the 
loose  contents  in  the  buggy  were  piled  on  the  seat.  livery- 
thing  ready,  I  start od  in  with  eye  fixed  on  the  point  of 
landing.     In  the  middle  of  the  stream  it  v/as  all  the  horse 
could  do  to  keep  from  goin  down.    However  I  got  safe  to 
land,  boots  filled  -frith  '/rater,  and  "ret  to  the  knees.  The 
next  house  was  ten  miles  distant,  and  away  from  the  road. 
I  emptied  my  boots,  vrrapped  myself  in  a  blanket ,  and  rode 
till  I  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  farm  house  one  mile 
south  of  "Tinterset. 

The  journey  from  De3  Lloines  to  the  Missouri  river  took 
five  days  of  hard  travel.    One  day  was  lost  at  I.Iiddle  River 
delayed  by  a  storm  of  mixed  rain  and  snow.    Traveling  over 
twenty  five  and  thirty  five  miles  of  prairie  -without  moetin 
a  human  being  or  any  sign  of  life  was  a  good  deal  tedious, 
but  the  thot  that  there  would  be  a  resting  place  at  the 
close  of  the  day  kept  up  the  spirits. 

Kanesville  vras  reached  about  eight  o'clock  Saturday 
evening  November  15,  1851.    Put  up  at  the  Bluffs  House,  a 
tv/o  story  log  building;  a  supper  of  venison,  light  biscuits 
butter  and  honey  vras  much  enjoyed.     I  vras  informed  that  the 
rooms  vrere  all  filled  with  permanent  boarders.     I  inquired 
about  Mr.  J.  3.  Ferguson,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  a 
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letter  of  introduction;  was  told  that  I  would  find  him  in 
his  store  just  across  the  street.    He  gave  me  a  cordial 
greeting,  and  took  me  into  the  apartments  occupied  by  his 
family.    LIrs.  Ferguson  was  a  bright,  sprightly,  young  woman, 
well  educated  and  an  earnest  Christian,  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  St.  Louis.    As  I  was  about  to  return 
to  the  hotel  where  I  would  with  my  blankets  make  a  bed  on 
the  floor,  as  I  had  sometimes  done  in  crossing  the  state, 
I.Irs.  Ferguson  suggested  to  her  husband  that  he  make  a  place 
for  me  in  a  room  adjoining  his  store  used  to  throw  useless 
trumpery.     In  this  well  ventilated  room  I  enjoyed  refresh- 
ing sleep  night  after  night  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

Sabbath  morning  after  breakfast  1  took  a  look  at  the 
town  which  was  to  be  my  home,  and  where  I  was  by  divine 
help  to  plant  the  Gospel. 

Merchants  had  their  stores  open  as  on  other  days. 
Blacksmiths  were  busy  in  their  shops,    farmers  with  loads 
of  wood  or  corn  were  on  the  streets.    Chere  was  nothing  to 
suggest  the  Sabbath.    All  in  all  it  seemed  an  unpromising 
field,  but  they  v.-ere  our  fellow  beings  with  immortal  so_als, 
worth  saving,  and  one  who  had  known  forgiving  love  should 
be  willing  to  forego  worldly  comforts  if  he  could  do  them 
any  good. 

I  learned  that  some  of  those  that  brot  their  loads 
to  market  came  also  to  attend  public  service.    I.Ir.  .7erguson 
■went  with  me  to  the  I.Iormon  service.    1'he  audience  room  had 
been  used  the  night  before  for  a  ball,  and  the  seats  were 
being  replaced.     The  house  was  pretty  well  filled.     I  should 
say  two  hundred  were  present,  and  nearly  all  men.     It  was  a 
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testimony  meeting.    One  after  another  testified  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  church,  and  submission  to  Council,  which 
meant  obedience  to  those  in  authority. 

I  wanted  to  have  a  conference  rrith  Brother  Todd,  and 
after  studying  Zanesville  a  day  or  two,  I  went  to  Oivil 
Bend.     Seven  miles  down  the  river  was  Traders  Point.  The 
Indian  trader  in  Belview  had  for  years  run  a  branch  store 
there,  hence  its  name.    Three  enterprising  men  from  the 
East  had  selected  this  spot  as  the  one  foreordained  to  be 
the  site  of  a  great  city,  and  about  twenty  "Gentile"  fa- 
milies had  settled  there.     I  arranged  to  preach  here  on  a 
week  day  evening  once  every  week,  which  I  did  to  a  fair  con- 
gregation, and  while  the  river  was  frozen  had  a  good  dele- 
gation from  the  Presbyterian  mission  across  the  riyer  in 
Belview. 

Ten  miles  further  down  the  river  was  a  few  New  England 
families  who  had  begun  another  town  at  Florence.  Brother 
Todd  had  labored  here,  and  there  were  hopeful  conversions, 
and  a  church  of  much  promise  had  been  organised.     (I  may 
say  here  that  the  high  water  of  the  next  June  destroyed 
both  Florence  and  Traders  Point). 

I  spent  a  day  and  two  nights  at  Civil  Bend,  and  was 
refreshed  by  fellowship  with  those  warm  hearted  consecrated 
Christians . 

Monday  I  returned  to  Kanesville,  and  called  on  Gentile 
families,  and  felt  the  need  of  a  place  where  we  could  have 
regular  services. 

~"e  were  given  the  use  of  the  Llormon  assembly  room  for 
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the  next  Sabbath  afternoon,  but  this  could  not  continue  as 
they  had  so  many  uses  for  their  house.    Mr,  Ferguson  took 
an  active  interest  in  my  mission,  and  after  more  than  a 
week's  search  he  reported  success.    A  family  occupying  a 
double  log  house  would  rent  one  part  of  it  for  $4  a  month. 
The  room  was  16  feet  scuare,  and  had  a  fireplace.     This  room 
I  made  my  home,  putting  my  bed  in  one  corner,  purchased  some 
cotton  wood  boards  for  making  seats.     In  this  room  was  to 
be  preaching  every  Sabbath  morning  and  evening,  Sabbath 
school  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  regular  prayer  meeting. 
3ev.  William  Simpson,  a  minister  of  the  I.Iethodist  Episcopal 
church,  -,7ho  had  some  months  before  come  into  this  locality 
in  search  of  stolen  horses  had  located  with  his  young  family 
in  Kanesville ,  but  had  done  little  work  here,  spending  his 
time  in  Part  •mo  Tit  County  where  he  found  a  more  hopeful  field. 
I  arranged  with  him  that  we  would  work  together;  that  he 
should  take  the  services,  including  Sabbath  School,  every 
alternate  Sabbath;  we  will  both  attend  the  Thursday  evening 
prayer  meeting.    This  proved  to  be  a  happy  arrangement,  and 
added  to  the  Christian  influence.    Mr.  and  I.Irs.  Ferguson 
and  LIrs.  Simpson  taught  in  the  Sunday  School;  were  always 
present  and  took  some  part  in  the  prayer  meeting.    The  at- 
tendance at  the  morning  service  will  be  small,  but  the  room 
will  be  filled  in  the  evening.    A  number  of  young  people 
came  into  the  prayer  meeting,  and  also  into  the  Sunday 
School.     Some  boys  who  had  never  read  a  verse  in  the  I3ible 
began  to  be  interested  in  its  study.    ITith  this  arrangement 
I  could  spend  half  of  my  Sabbaths  in  other  settlements." 
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Mr,  mat's  commission,  dated  llov.  15,  1851,  is  for 
?Tdestitut ions  in  Pottawattamie  County  and  vicinity". 

"Of  the  outside  communities  visited,  "Harris  Grove" 
says  Mr.  Rice , "had  the  largest  population,  and  the  largest 
number  of  Gentiles,  that  is  non-Mormons,    Once  in  four 
weeks  I  spent  the  Sabbath  here  or  at  Pocky  Pord,  a  commun- 
ity of  some  twenty  families.    Londay,  Tuesday  and  "rednesday 
evenings  -preached  —here  there  were  little  groups  of  peoole, 
getting  home  in  time  for  prayer  meeting.    Phe  next  Sabbath 
off  made  about  the  same  rounds  in  another  direction.  Phus 
the  long,  cold  -.-inter  passed  av;ay,  and  we  felt  some  good  was 
being  done.    As  spring  approached,  all  interest  v;as  centered 
on  the  coming  emigration,    before  the  end  of  Larch  the  cover- 
ed wagons  began  to  come  in,  and  fill  up  the  glens  and  shel- 
tered places.     1'he  spring  was  cold,  and  it  was  into  May  be- 
fore there  was  sufficient  grass  to  subsist  the  teams 
starting  across  the  -plains. 

i1he  emigration  was  large,  and  at  one  time  there  -.ere 
thousands  of  canvass  covered  wagons  scattered  over  the 
prairies.    Boats  came  daily  from  St.  Louis  with  full  loads 
of  immigrants  and  supplies  ordered  by  the  merchants  for 
every  company  must  take  provisions  from  here  to  last  to 
the  Pacific  Goast. 

The  river  was  crossed  by  flat  boats,  and  some  three 
weeks  passed  before  all  had  gone  over.    Ihe  Mormons  who 
were  going  to  Salt  Lake  started  late  in  June." 

LIr.  Pdce  gives  a  fuller  description  of  the  conditions 
in  the  spring  of  1852  in  his  first  report  published  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Hpme  Llissionary  as  follows: 
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"To  were  quite  isolated  during  the  -..'inter  season.  we 
have  the  Indians  on  the  "est,  and  150  miles  of  mostly  unin- 
habited prairie  on  the  East.     Of  course,  there  can  be  but 
little  intercourse  abroad.     It  is  expected  that  in  a  few 
weeks  emigrants  for  the  Pacific  coast,  -ill  begin  to  flock 
in  her©.    Here  are  hundreds,  and  I  think  I  might  say 
thousands,    ho  are  preparing  to  emigrate  to  Utah,  Califor- 
nia, and  Oregon  this  spring.    The  Llormons  are  preparing  to 
leave  in  a  body,  and  are  very  active  in  getting  ready  their 
outfit.    Bvery  one    ho  can  handle  a  mechanic's  tool  is  en- 
gaged in  making  wagons,  which  are  to  cross  the  Kocky  foun- 
tains.   The  din  and  bustle  of  business  here  would  make  one 
think  he  was  in  some  manufacturing  town  of  New  England,  in- 
stead of  an  isolated  town--isolated  in  winter,  but  in  sum- 
mer, steamboats  come  up  here  from  St.  Louis. 

'.7ith  the  natural  features  of  this  country  I  am  more 
and  more  pleased.     The  llissouri  Bluffs,  two  to  six  miles 
back  from  the  river,  are  of  exceeding  beauty  from  whatever 
point  you  choose  to  vie- n  them,    The  country  is  so  rolling 
and  the  streams  so  rapid,  I  am  confident  it  must  be  healthy; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  people  who  -avc  lived  ..ere  is 
evidence  of  this.    But  few  parts  of  the  Test  present  so 
many  natural  advantages  to  invite  settlers  as  this,  and 
without  doubt  here    ill  soon  be  seen  a  dense  population. 
A  large  immigration  to  settle  in  this  part  of  the  state 
is  looked  for  next  summer. 

Of  the  moral  aspects  here,  a  longer  acquaintance  has 
not  given  me  any  :..ore  favorable  impression.     The  more  I 
become  acquainted  with  the  hormons ,  the  more  I  see  that 
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their  vorlrs  are  "only  evil  continually".    They  have  a  meet- 
ing on  Sabbath  forenoon;  hut  they  make  no  distinction,  but 
mix  up  secular  business  with  their  worship.    They  say  that 
all  their  business  is  foa?  the  church,  and  is  alike  sacred 
to  them.    Stores  are  opened  on  the  Sabbath,  and  during  all 
its  sacred  hours  you  may  hear  the  sound  of  the  ax  and  the 
hammer.    Neither  business  nor  pleasure  stops  for  the  Sabbath 
here.     I  believe  the  I.Iormons  guilty  ox  nearly  all  the  char- 
ges urged  against  them.    That  they  practice  polygamy,  is  now 
notorious;  and  very  recently  an  article  in  defence  of  it 
was  published  in  their  paper  hero.     The  leaders  teach  the 
people  that  God  is  about  to  destroy  all  of  this  nation  who 
do  not  embrace  the  Ilormon  faith,  and  that  they  -  ill  then 
take  possession  of  this  Thole  land;  hence  they  look  upon 
us  as  a  doomed  people,  out  of  the  pale  of  mercy,  and  that 
they  are  under  no  moral  obligation  t>o  show  us  any  mercy. 
It  is  this  sentiment  that  has  caused  the  disturbances  between 
the  I.Iormons  and  others  -wherever  they  have  lived;  for  they 
believe  they  need  not  be  very  scrupulous  in  their  dealings 
with  thos  whom  God  has  doomed  to  destruction,  and  '•hose 
possessions  he  has  given  to  them.     They  profess  that  they 
are  only  going  to  the  Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake  'till  the 
"calamities  be  overpast,"  which  God  is  about  to  send  upon 
this  nation,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  them  to  come  back 
and  possess  the  land,    Hany  have  told  me  that  they  -.ad  no 
idea  what  the  Ilormon  doctrines  were  'till  they  came  out  here 
among  them;  that  those  who  proselyted  them,  concealed  their 
true  doctrines.     Yet  very  fev;,  after  they  I.ave  made  this 
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confession,  v/ill  renounce  ilo monism.    A  few,  I  trust,  "ill 
do  it.    It  seems  to  spoil  a  nan  tc  "become  a  Mormon;  even 
if  ..e  renounces  it,  he  can  never  jot  it  out  of  his  system. 
It  is  like  leprosy,  and  clings  to  hia  'till  _:e  fairly  rots 
out.     The  mass  of  them  are  dupes  to  the  system,  and  trem- 
bling slaves  to  their  leaders. 

The  leaders  are  despots,  and  rule  their  people  "ith  a 
rod  of  iron — .vho  fear  their  curses  as  much  as  ever  the  dupes 
of  Romanism  did  that  of  the  Pope.     Their  preaching  consists 
principally  in  enforcing  the  duty  of  paying  tithes,  and 
obeying  the  counsels  of  their  leaders;  and  they  are  made 
to  believe  that    if  the  disobey  Council,  the  fate  of  Xorah 
will  be  visited  upon  them,     -he  people  dare  not  give  or 
attend  parties  Without  permission,  and  tickets  to  balls  or 
parties  must  contain  on  them  "Permitted  by  Council".  To 
speak  against  the  authorities  is  a  crime  that  must  be  atoned 
for  by  the  payment  of  money.     They  usually  punish  by  fines, 
and  those  who  refuse  to  pay  fines  are  excommunicated. 
Nearly  all  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  profane  language, 
from  the  man  of  gray  hairs  iown  tc  the  prattling  child. 
Yet  they  style  themselves  "Latter-Day  Saints",  and  claim 
that  they  are  the  only  true  worshipers  of  G^od  tipon  earth, 
and  they  denominate  all  those  "Gentiles"  or  heathen,  .vho 
are  not  of  their  faith." 

Continuing  his  autobiography,  Lr.  ?dce  says: 

"In  the  summer  of  1852  I  vrent  across  the  state  and 
attended  the  association  at  huscatine,  slipped  over  into 
Illinois;  met  my  betrothed  at  her  brother's  house  r;here 
•ve  *.vere  married,  and  made  our  bridal  trip  across  the  state 
in  a  light  covered  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses;  one  horse 
and  the  wagon  being  loaned  to  me  gratitously  by  a  Ilanes- 
ville  mercknnt." 
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'This  meagre  account  of  the  -.Tedding  is  supplemented  fey 
father  Rice,  60  years  later.     He  says:     "Lly  wife,  hart  ha 
Cecelia  Durant  of  French- Huguenot  extraction,  v/as  born  in 
"Jare ,  hass.,  was  educated  in  the  public  school  and  Wilbraham 
Academy.     In  1842  the  family  removed  to  3t.  Charles,  111. 
2?or  eight  years  she  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  Chicago. 
1ft  were  married  at  her  home  in  St.  Charles,  111.  I.Iay  26,1852. 
Our  journey  west  was  as  far  as  Rockford  by  rail;  from  Rock- 
ford  to  Davenport  by  stage,  and  from  Davenport  to  Council 
Bluffs  by  private  conveyance." 

Thile  on  this  trip  Lir.  Rice  reports  (Sept.   '52)  as 

follows  : 

;'I  spend  half  of  my  Sabbaths  in  Kainesville  ,  and  the 
other  half  in  different  places.     I  expect  they  will  be 
supplied  -..1th  preaching  in  Kainesville,  nearly  every  Sab- 
bath till  I  return,  by  ministers  stopping  there  on  their 
nay  to  California.    Liy  congregations,  at  most  points  where 
I  have  preached,  have  gradually  increased.     In  Kainesville, 
the  few  last  Sabbaths,  our  congregation  was  quite  large. 
The  house  v;e  had  occupied  became  too  small,  and  we  engaged 
a  large  hall  which  was  built  for  a  dancing  hall.    This  hall 
was  well  filled  the  last  Sabbath  I  spent  there.    A  large 
portion  of  the  congregation  consisted  of  emigrants  to 
California  and  Oregon. 

I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with,  the  powerful  influence 
a  fey:  decided  Christians  may  have  in  suce  a  community  as 
this.    A  comoany  of  decided  Christians,  bound  for  Califor- 
nia, came  to  Kainesville  about  the  first  of  Larch,  to  wait 
there  until  grass  should  grow,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
start  on  their  journey  across  the  plains.     They  strictly 
observed  the  Sabbath,  and  attended  public  worship.  The 
result  was ,  that  our  tows  was  more  quiet  than  it  had  been 
on  the  Sabbat 2a,  and  numbers  came  out  to  meeting  who  had  not 
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been  seen  there  before.    Ihli  little  company  of  strangers 
had  a  marked  and  decided  influence  upon  the  whole  community, 
"ould  that  all  professing  Christians  would  feel  how  much- 
influence  they  exert,  for  good  of  for  evil,  when  they  are 
abroad,  and  would  be  as  careful  ".Then  abroad  as  -.hen  at  home. 
One  of  our  greatest  trails  cn  the  frontiers  has  been  the 
unchristian  conduct  of  professors  of  religion,  who,,  when 
they  come  among  us,  lay  aside  all  religion.    T7e  have  many  sue 

Ehe  popiilaticn  here  is  so  changing,  that  I  cannot  count 
much  upon  the  future,    The  field  I  occupy  may  be  truly  call- 
ed a  hard  one,  and  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be 
free  from  severe  trials  for  some  time  to  come.     _ho  in- 
fluence of  Llormonism  and  Infidelity  has  a  deep  root  hero. 
But  I  do  not  feel  like  abandoning  this  field,  nor  have  I 
ever  regretted  coming  into  it.     If  the  lord  shall  make  me 
an  instrument  of  good,  it  is  all  I  as.c." 

Cn  his  return  from  his  trip  to  eastern  Iowa  and  Illinois 
LIr.  Hice  writes ,  continuing  his  autobiography  as  follows: 

"It  was  just  as  the  last  of  the  I.Iormons  were  leaving 
for  oalt  Lake,  I  came  back  with  llrs.  3ice.     It  was  a  scene 
of  desolation,    llore  than  two  thousand  persons  had  wintered 
here,  now  scarcely  more  than  three  hundred  .:ere  left.  There 
-ere  empty  cabins,  and  litte?  of  all  kinds  scattered  about, 
"orst  of  all  Mr.  Ferguson  had  sent  wis  aousehald  goods 
down  the  river,  and  was  just  starting  with  his  family  for 
3t .  Louis . 

he  boarded  with  a  family  belonging  to  the  Christian 
church  while  we  wore  having  our  sab in  put  in  order.  Their 
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optimism  ras  a  help  to  us,  and  they  proved  fast  friends  and 
helpers  to  one  end  of  their  lives. 

Before  starting  east  one  of  the  "best  and  centrally 
situated  houses,  built  of  hern  logs,  with  some  local  help, 
ras  bought  to  be  used  by  the  hethodist  church  and  ourselves 
for  meetings. 

"er  families  kept  coming  in;  empty  cabins  re  re  repaired 
and  occupied.     Before  winter  the  torn  had  greatly  improved 
in  appearance  and  character.     Some  good,  christian  people 
rere  here.     There  ras  a  better  attendance  at  ^.11  church 
services,  including  the  Sabbath  school  and  prayer  meeting. 

Then  re  talked  of  a  church  nearly  every  professor  rould 
say  ,T7e  expect  to  pass  on  in  the  spring'.     '.To  re  re  thankful 
to  have  them  rith  us  for  a  short  time1'. 

Shortly  after  returning  rith  his  bride  Br,  Rice  reports 
(December  '52)  as  follows: 

"When  I  last  rrote  you,  I  ras  absent  from  my  field  03? 
labor.  After  attending  the  meeting  of  the  General  associa- 
tion of  Iora,  &t  huscatine,  I  returned,  with  Mrs*,  Rice  ,  to 
this  place.  We  arrived  here  in  health  and  safety,  having 
been  absent  eight  reeks,  i.uscatine,  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  association,  is  350  miles  from  this  place.  I  made  the 
journey  rith  my  om  conveyance;  that  being  easier,  cheaper 
and  equally  as  expeditious  as  the  public  conveyances. 

The  stage  fare  from  har  to  Burlington,  or  Keokuk, 
is   ['15,  and  eight  rorking  days  are  occupied  in  making  the 
Journey,  five  days  being  occupied  in  traveling  the  first 
150  miles  from  this  point.    Board  rould  amount  to  about 
the  same  as  stage  fare,  making  the  expense  about  ;25  or  $30, 
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The  journey  by  the  river,  from  nere  to  3t.  Louis, 
v;hen  there  is  a  good  stage  of  -.rater,  occupies  from  three  to 
five  days,  but  the  passage  up  the  river  to  this  point,  oc- 
cupies from  fourteen  to  tr-enty  days.     I  "believe  no  boat 
has  come  up  from  St.  Louis  this  season,  in  less  than  four- 
teen days.     The  distance  "by  river  is  about  000  miles.  The 
fare  from  St.  Louis  to  this  place  is  from  f2€  to   ,30;  t2:e 
fare  dorm  the  river  is  somer;hat  less.     I  believe  I  have 
before  spoken  of  the  hissouri  hiver;  it  is  the  most  rapid 
river  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  best  r;ay  for  one  coming  from  the  East  to  this  place, 
unless  he  travels  by  private  conveyance,  is  to  come  by  -ray 
of  Tt .  Louis ,  and  up  the  friver.     The  boats  on  this  river 
arc  generally  -rell  built,  and  passengers  are  made  very  com- 
fortable on  them.     Zone  of  the  largest  class  of  Mississippi 
River  steamboats  have  come  up  here  this  season.     The  jour- 
ney across  the  country,  by  stage,  is  performed  in  an  un- 
comfortable stage ,  and  over  considerable  tracts  of  country 
which  are  uninhabited.     Sometimes  it  is  a  day's  drive  from 
one  house  to  the  next.     The  stage  driver  stops  on  the  open 
prairie  and  feeds  his  horses ,  and  takes  his  dinner,  which 
he  had  provided  for  himself  r.Tiere  he  stayed  the  night  be- 
fore.   At  night  he  comes  to  a  log  cabin,  not  the  most  in- 
viting to  an  Sastern  man;  perhaps  it  has  but  one  room,  and 
this  the  traveler  must  share  v;ith  the  rrhole  family. 

The  expense  of  living  here,  at  this  time,  is  very 
great,  on  account  of  emigrants  to  Oregon,  etc.,  having 
consumed  almost  everything.     It  is  estimated  that  10,000 
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people,  having  with  them  20,000  head  of  cattle  have  passed 
through  this  place;  all  stopping  here  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  tailing  from  here  a  stock  of  provisions  for  their 
long  journey  across  the  mountains.    These  have  pretty  Trail 
drained  this  part  of  the  country  of  almost  every  necessary 
of  life.     ?or  every  kind  of  mechanical  labor,  too,  Tie  have 
to  pay  exceedingly  high;  the  lumber  is  so  scarce  that  it 
is  very' difficult  to  "build.     I  have  been  obliged  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  carpenter  and  mason,  in  fitting  up  my 
house,  so  that  we  could  have  a  shelter  from  the  storms. 
Zhen  we  first  came  into  our  house,  Trhenever  vre  had  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  w^i  had  to  hurry  and  put  things  out  of  the 
*.7ay,  to  prevent  their  getting  ■••;et;  but  I  have  nor  patched 
the  roof  and  plastered  the  spaces  betvreen  the  logs,  so  that 
we  can  keep  comparatively  dry  whelk  it  rains  without.  :Jvery 
species  of  lumber  almost,  has  been  used  to  make  wagons  for 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Boards  sell  nere  from  }25 
to  j50  a  thousand  feet.    This  is  from  a  —ant  of  mills,  to 
meet  the  suddenly  increased  demands. 

During  my  absence,  meetings  Were  kept  up  a  part  of  the 
time  only.     The  Sabbath  school  was  also  suspended.  Resum- 
ing our  labors  on  my  return,  ::as  like  commencing  entirely 
anev:.     Those  -,vho  attended  our  meeting  and  Sabbath  school 
last  vrinter,  had  gone,  almost  every  one.     The  principal 
part  of  the  I.Iormcns  now  have  left,  though  some  remain, 
intending  to  go  next  spring.    7e  have  here  almost  an  en- 
tirely nev?  population.    But,  alasl    the  change  is  not  so 
much  for  the  better  as  I  had  hoped.    When*  I  came  bach,  it 
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seemed,  as  if  Satan  reigned  here  triumphant ly.    ?.ot  the  least 
regard  was  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  but  business  moved  on  as  at 
other  times.     Grog  shops  had  multiplied,  so  that  they  fairly 
lined  the  streets.    These  grog  shops  were  first  opened  to 
sell  liquor  to  the  emigrants;  but  they  still  continue  in 
full  operation,  and  multitudes  here  seem  to  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  drinking  and  carousing.     I  hope  "hen  I  -Trite 
you  again,  to  be  able  to  tell  you  of  some  measures  taken 
to  promote  temperance  among  us.    Young  men  come  here  sober 
and  serious  minded;  but  soon  ycu  can  discover  in  their 
countenances  every  mark  of  intemperance  and  dissipation. 
ITo  place  in  the  world  can  be  worse  for  a  young  man  than  this. 

But  we  are  not  altogether  without  encouragement.  7e 
have  purchased  a  house  for  a  place  of  worship ,  for  Which  we 
paid  $>125.     The  citizens  subscribed  to  pay  for  it,  and  some 
of  the  emigrants  passing  through,  aided  us  a  little,  so  that 
it  is  all  paid  for  into  fourteen  dollars.     The  Llethodists 
occupy  it  with  us.    A  few  families  of  professing  christians 
have  come  in.    The  llethodists  have  formed  a  Society  of 
about  ten  members,    ~e  hope  to  be  able  to  organize  a  church 
soon  of  six  or  eight  members.     V7e  are  now  receiving  immi- 
gration constantly.    This  country  is  destined  to  fill  up 
rapidly;  and  let  us  pray  and  labor  that  it  may  be  given 
to  Christ.:r 

Continuing  his  autobiography,  :.lr.  Sice  says: 
"The  emigration  in  the  spring  of  1853  was  larger  than 
over.     I..ore  gamblers  and  pickpockets  were  on  „and.  Gamb- 
ling -,;as  carried  on  openly  in  daylight  and  on  the  side  walk. 
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A  few  who  left  hone  with  good  outfits  for  crossing  the 
plains  vrere  left  here  stranded.     One  murder  was  committed 
for  money.    The  murderer  was  caught  frith  the  money  in  his 
pocket;  was  tried  by  a  court  appointed  by  a  company  of 
imnii grants ,  convicted,  and  executed  the  same  day.  During 
the  passing  of  the  emigrants  all  vas  bustle  seven  days  in 
the  week.     One  company  is  worthy  of  note.     It  consisted 
of  tvo  parts,  one  an  organized  Congregational  church  with 
Rev.  Hilton  3.  Star  pastor,  the  other  were  Scotch  Covenan- 
tors.    Cn  agreement  to  sing  only  the  Psalms  of  David,  they 
could  worship  together  as  one  church.    TThile  here  they  held 
communion.    The  report  that  came  from  them  after  their 
reaching  Oregan,  vas,   -hat  after  leaving  their  home  in 
northern  Indiana,  they  never  failed  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath 
and  to  nave  religious  services." 

The  condition  of  tilings  in  Council  Bluffs  in  the  spring 
of  1853  is  more  fully  set  forth  by  Mr*  Pd.ce  in  ;^is  report 
published  in  I.Iarch  as  follows: 

"This  missionary  writes  from  the  extreme  xestern 
boundary  of  Iowa.    Sow  would  you  like,  christian  reader, 
to  be  a  laborer  at  such  a  frontier  station,  and  be  subject 
to  such . discouragements  as  the  brother  whose  experience  is 
here  given?    It  is  bad ( enough  to  be  alone,  far  out  beyond 
the  reach  of  ministerial  intercourse,  and  almost  beyond  the 
remembrance  of  the  churches;  but  to  see,  in  addition,  the 
seed  whieh  he  casts  upon  the  waters  continually  borne  away; 
to  labor  on,  and  yet  behold  those  on  whom  his  labors  are 
expended  departing  with  every  successive  spring,  never  to 
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return,  and  oof  ore  results  can  ~ave  time  to  mature- -must 
require  strong  faith  in  the  inde struct able  vitality  of  the 
truth  preached,  as  —ell  as  a  sacrifice  of  considerations 
of  personal  gratification.    Tor  ourselves,  :  e  cannot  con- 
template the  condition  of  brethren  thus  situated  -without 
emotions  of  sympathy  and  heartfelt  wiffhes  that  they  may 
receive,  in  special  measures,  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
mise, "Lol     I  am  with  you  always"! 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  that  the  cholera  had 
broken  out  here,  .and  that  a  number  of  persons  had  died. 
Since  then  its  ravages  have  been  fearful.     Out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,500  (embracing  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity) 
about  100  died  in  tjie  space  of  two  months.     Some,  affrighted, 
left  the  toma  for  a  time.     Yet  this  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence  seemed,  for  the  most    >art ,  to  be  unheeded,  men" 
seemed  determined  that  death  should  make  no  impression  on 
their  minds,  and  the  nearer  the  messenger  came  to  them  the 
more  they  would  drink  and  carouse.     '  "h  m  one  died  his  remains 
-..'ere  hurried  to  the  grave,  with  barely  enough  attendants  to 
bury  kirn,  and  he-  was  forgotten.     Sometimes  xhe  wiiole  funeral 
company  would  be  intoxicated.     Fathers  sometimes  followed 
their  children  to  the  grave  so  intoxicated  that  they  could 
scarcely  walk  without  support.    Liothers,  too,  not  unfre- 
quently  resorted  to  the  intoxicating  bowl  to  droTm  their 
grief.     The  almost  universal  desire  seemed  to  be,  not  to 
think  of  death,  but,  if  it  must  come,  to  meet  it  with  a  blind, 
foolhardy  sort  of  oravery:    many  did  thus  meet  it--one  night 
in  the  dram-shop,  the  next  in  the  grave. 
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Burials  here  are  usually  very  "private,  attended  only 
by  enough  to  inter  the  corpse;  they  seldom  have  any  reli- 
gious ceremony.     1'he  people  are  ready  to  go  to  the  house  of 
feasting,  "but  shun  the  house  of  mourning* 

Every  form  of  vice  here  grows  rank,    Ilorconism  still 
holds  a  strong  influence.    Last  year  the  society  of  the 
place  was  pretty  much  made  up  of  llormon  knaves  and  dupes. 
Now  we  have  a  large  class  of  wild  adventurers,  who  have 
thrown  off  social  and  moral  restraint,    here  are  those  who 
have  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Rocky  fountains,  and  are 
ready  for  any  adventure,  out  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man. 
Toy;,  hundreds  are  coming  here  to  ■/.■inter ,  intending  to  go  to 
Oregon  or  California  next  spring.     She  public  mind  is  kept 
in  a  constant  fever  of  excitement  in  respect  to  emigration — 
as  soon  as  one  season  of  emigration  is  past ,  the  people 
begin  to  prepare  for  the  emigration  trace  of  the  following 
season,    ihe  transient  character  of  a  large  portion  of  this 
population  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
education  and  morals.     She  moral  effect  of  being  a  long 
time  unsettled  is  very  pernicious  upon  the  individuals 
themselves.     Of  all  the  professing  Christians  in  the  place, 
of  all  denominations,  I  hardly  know,  one  '.ho  does  not  intend 
to  leave  next  spring,  and  of  course  they  take  but  little 
interest  in  any  thing  here.     Often  they  excuse  themselves 
from  assisting  in  the  Sabbath  school  or  prayer  meeting  on 
the  ground  that  they  do  not  intend  to  stay.    Jheir  minds 
are  so  occupied  in  their  unsettled  state,  that  they  lost 
their  interest  in  religion,  and  those  who  are  not  religious 
fall  into  the  worst  of  vices.     They  Decome  in  a  short  time 
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impatient  of  social  or  moral  restraint.    Those  whe  have 
■been  unsettled  for  a  year  or  tv:o ,  aaiether  they  have  been  in 
Oalifornia  or  speculating  on  these  aestern  frontiers,  can 
never  endure  to  live  again  in  an  established  sober  community. 

The  country  around  is  settling,  to  a  good  extent,  aith 
permanent  settlers;  some  of  them  are  religious.    At  the 
out-stations  "here  I  preach,  ae  usually  have  very  good  con- 
gregations, and  as  attentive  listeners  as  I  have  ever  found 
anyahere.    This  is  an  important  point  for  this  region  of 
country;  it  is  the  center  of  business,  and  doubtless  aill 
continue  to  be  so.     The  course  of  duty  seems  to  be  plain; 
ae  are  to  maintain  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  I 
trust  the  Lord  trill  bless  us  in  it.     Bad  as  things  are  here 
no"',  there  has  been  a  considerable  advance    ithin  a  year. 
aTov/,  there  is  a  religious  influence  that  eaerts  a  consi- 
derable restraining  poaer;  then,  taere  "-'as  no  religious  in- 
fluence that  v:as  felt,     ffe  no—  have  a  comfortable  house  of 
aorship,  v/hich  jives  us  a  very  great  advantage  and  increased 
influence,    "'e  had  hoped  that  enough  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregat ionalists  aould  come  in  to  enable  us  to  form  a  church, 
but  in  this  wi  have  been  disappointed. n 

Then  the  missionary  reports  again  in  the  summer  of  1855 
(the  report  published  in  September)  the  church  is  still  a 
prospect,  and  not  a  reality.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

"Recently  two  families  have  come  in  who  will  cast  in 
their  lot  alth  us.     Should  they  continue  here,  I  think  they 
-aill  be  very  useful,  and  a\ill  form  a  nucleus  for  a  church. 
Hen  are  now  getting  titles  to  taeir  lands.     This  aill  aave 
"cae  effect  to  make  the  population  more  permanent.  This 


spring's  emigration ,  we  think  will  bring  more  Christians 
than  came  last  year.    I  expect  this  will  long  be  a  hard 
field  for  the  minister  of  the  Oospel.     Th»  Devil  has  now 
almost  everything  his  own  way,  and  it  seems  as  if  he  -re re 
trying  to  do  his  worst. 

Gambling  and  drunkenness  have  fearfully  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year.    A  very  great  number  of  professed  gamblers 
have  come  here  from  the  different  towns  between  this  and 
ot .  Louis,  in  order  to  win  money  from  the  emigrants.  They 
carry  on  their  business  openly,  in  the  saloons  or  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  and  they  lay  every  share  to  entrap 
the  simple  emigrant.    Uany  have  lost  their  money,  and  all 
the  means  they  wad  provided  to  carry  them  to  California. 
The  tippling  and  gambling  saloons  here  are  fitxed  up  in 
the  most  enticing  style.    As  you  pass  by,  you  hear-- "Here , 
gentlemen,  here's  a  chance  to  make  your  fortune."  They 
then  offer  to  be  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  dollars  on  a 
card,  or  something  of  the  kind.     In  every  saloon  there  -"ill 
always  be  a  crowd;  many,  who  go  in  simply  to  look  on,  be- 
come ewcited,  feel  confident  that  they  can  win,  and,  before 
they  leave,  lost  their  all. 

There  has,  within  a  few  days,  oeen  manifested  consider- 
able opposition  to  gambling,  and  I  trust  a  check  will  be 
put  upon  it  -.ere. 

A  terrible  event  has  yasr  occurred,  which  has  thrown 
this  community  into  great  excitement,  and  many  hays  become 
alarmed  lest  uhe  prevailing  vices  should  result  in  more 
terrible  consequences.    A  large  number  of  emigrants  had 
been  encamped  in  a  defile  in  the  Bluffs  directly  back  of 
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my  house.    All  Lad  left  "but  one  company  of  four  young  men. 
BUrly  one  Saturday  morning  the  report  came  that  one  of  the 
company  had  been  murdered,     -he  sftull  of  the  deceased  was 
broken  in,  and  his  throat  cut — all  evidently  having  beer- 
done  with  an  aire  -;hich  lay  by  his  side,  covered  with  blood. 

An  inquest  was  held,  and  the  verdict  ;7murdered  '  was 
rendered.     Che  habit  of  these  young-  men  was  to  keep  a 
guard- -two  acting  as  guard  the  fore  part  and  the  other  two 
the  after  part  of  the  night,     Che  murdered  man  was  on  guard 
alone  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  his  comrade  being  absent, 
but  expected  back  every  moment.    A  little  past  midnight, 
the  two  who  had  been  sleeping  in  the  wagon,  becoming  alarmed 
at  something,  got  up,  called  to  those  they  supposed  to  be 
on  the  v:atch,  but  receiving  no  ans. er,  they  armed  themselves, 
and  waited  in  suspense  till  morning,  when  they  discovered 
the  dead  body  of  their  companion.     Suspicion  immediately 
rested  on  the  one  of  their  number  who  had  been  absent  during 
the  evening  before,  as  he  was  that  morning  nowhere  to  be 
found.     It  was  ascertained  that  t.iis  young  man  had  spent 
the  evening  till  betwee*.  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve 
drinking  and  gambling,  wheh  he  left  for  his  camp.     It  is 
supposed  he  found  his  companion,  who  v;as  the  watchman,  asleep 
by  the  fire,  and  that-  he  committed  the  fatal  deed  for  the 
sake  of  his  money.    He  lingered  around  in  the  neighborhood 
and  in  the  course  of  Saturday  forenoon  was  arrested.  The 
emigrants  wrested  him  from  the  hands  of  the  sherriff ,  con- 
stituted a  court  of  their  own,  tried  and  condemned  the 
criminal,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hung  at  five  o'clovk,  P.h. 
on  the  same  day,  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  crime  had 


"been  committed.    Hear  four  o'clock  I  was  sent  for  to  visit 
tl:e  condemned  nan.     I  found  him  sitting  -;rith  Lis  head 
resting  on  his  manacled  hands,  contemplating  his  fate. 
TThen  introduced,  I  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  me.  ho 
invited  me  to  take  a  seat  "beside  him.     I  asked  him  what  he 
wished  to  converse  about,    he  replied,  "I  want  to  got  to 
heaven;  say  something  to  me  that  will  do  me  good."  Hhe 
Methodist  minister  and  myself  continued  in  conversation  and 
prayer  v:ith  him  till  he  was  led  out  to  execution.    Ee  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  protest  his  innocence,  though  the 
evidence  was  so  strong  that  his  guilt  could  not  "be  doubted. 
fJhe  blood  on  his  clothes,  his  strange  conduct,  his  own 
story,  the  stolen  horse,  and  a  great  many  other  things, 
were  against  him. 

He  gave  no  evidence  of  genuine  repentance,  but,  though 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  had  become  hardened  by  crime. 
A  little  past  five  o'clock,  P. II.  he  was  led  out,  and  hung 
upon  a  tree  near  the  spot  where  the  fatal  deed  had  been 
committed,     "he  executioners  cut  down  the  body,  and  left 
it  upon  the  ground  unburied.     vThen  the  city  authorities 
were  informed  of  this,  they  took  charge  of  the  body,  and 
had  it  decently  interred. 

ho  event  has  ever  made  so  deep  and  solemn  an  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  this  community,  and  I  pray  that  He , 
who  causeth  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  will  bring  good 
out  of  this  most  shocking  tragedy.     5?he  citizens  generally 
disapt>roved  the  hasty  and  illegal  proceedings,  but  such 
was  the  excitement  among  the  emigrants,  that  they  feared 
the  consequences  should  they  interfered  and  quietly  gave 
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way  to  the  emigrants,  v:hom  the'y  considered  most  interested 
in  the  natter.  Besides,  they  alleged  that  if  he  were  left 
to  be  tried  at  the  regular  session  of  the  court,  the  prin- 
cipal  witnesses  would  be  gone,  and  justice  would  not  be  like- 
ly to  he  done.  Tsie  precedent,  all  must  acknowledge ,  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  that  mob  law  is  an  unsafe  instrument  of 
justice.     I  hope  never  to  -fitness  another  such  scene. 

The  emigration  through  this  place  is  very  large.     _.'  ree 
steamboats  have  been  employed  for  the  last  three  "reeks  in 
taking  them  across  the  Missouri  river.    Thousands  have 
crossed;  companies  are  every  day  coming  and  going.    .7 or  the 
last  two  months  our  streets  have  been  thronged  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  every  one  seems  to  bo  absorbed  in  the 
idea  of  making  money.    The  emigration  passing  through  and 
making  a  transient  stay,  as  it  does  here,  has  a  vary  de- 
moralizing influence.     It  brings  into  the  place  every 
species  of  vice,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  hardening 
and  demoralizing  tendency  of  emigration.     I  have  often 
heard  It  remarked  by  those  who  have  Tiatched  the  course  of 
emigration,  that  they  shall  "believe  a  man  can  emigrate 
to  California,  and  retain  hi'a  religious  or  moral  character, 
v;hen  they  see  it. !f    It  is  very  common  with  those  Who  start 
from  home  with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  on  the 
journey,  to  lose  all  regard  for  it  by  the  time  they  get  here. 

But  to  this  there  are  some  happy  Exceptions;  and  one 
company,  in  particular,  that  left  here  three  -?eeks  ago,  is 
deserving  of  notice.    This  conroany  numbered  about  sixty.' 
An  organized  Congregational  church  of  seven  members,  vrith 
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their  minister,  Rev.  Hilton  B«  Starr,  constituted  a  part  of 
the  company.    There  v.rere  also  in  the  company  a  number  of 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians.     They  had  rested  every 
Sabbath  in  their  journey  to  this  place,  and  had  preaching. 
They  had  been  in  the  company  one  hopeful  conversion,  They 
spent  a  Sabbath  here,  and  held  a  communion  season.  "7e 
obtained  for  the  occasion  a  large  hall  usually  occupied  for 
dancing,  and  had  a  very  large  and  attentive  audience.  The 
whole  occasion  was  one  of  solemn  interest,  being  the  first 
christian  communion  ever  held  in  this  place,  and  the  im- 
pression made  was  good,    To  me,  it  was  a  refreshing  season. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  desert  had  began  to  bud  and  blossoms  as 
the  rose.     0  pray  for  us,  that  this  may  be  the  beginning  of 
good  days — that  this  moral  desolation  may  become  a  fruitful 
field.    Brother  Starr  preached  both  morning  and  evening. 
He  gave  two  impressive  discourses,  whioh  I  hope  did  good. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  audience  were  emigrants.    At  the 
conclusion  of  the  communion  service  in  the  morning,  an  emi- 
grant came  forjf&rd  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said  lie  had 
been  for  several  days  desponding,  but  now,  said  he ,  "I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  God  in  Israel,  and  that  there  is  a  *©d  in 
this  emigration."     I  trust  many  othar  companies  were  bene- 
fitted  by  the  example  of  this  company." 

The  church  so  long  looked  for  at  length  arrived,  hr. 
Rice  tells  of  its  advent.     Continuing  his  autooiography 
lie  says: 

"7hen  the  emigration  had  passed  (in  the  spring  of  '53) 
and  the  shies  had  cleared  we  began  to  look  around  us.  Some 


with  ■:hom  we  had  taken  sweet  counsel  rere  gone  ,  out  others 
had  eome  in  their  plaoe.    Eight  persons,  including  the 
pastor  and  wife,  had  vrith  then  church  letters;  five  --ere 
Congre  Rationalists ,  two  Presbyterians,  and  one  a  Free -Trill 
Baptist,    Witn  hearty  expressions,  all  voted  for  a  Congre- 
gational church.     The  next  Sab  oath,  June  12,  1855,  was  a 
day  to  he  remembered.     The  house  was  filled,  and  after  the 
sernon  the  candidates  stood  up  and  entered  into  covenant;  a 
goodly  number  of  residents  and  strangers  partook  with  us 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  town  some  time  before  this  had  become  Council  Bluffs 
(changing  the  name  from  Kainesvillet .    Business  men,  assured 
of  its  future,  began  making  substantial  improvements.  But 
the  people  vrere  still  restless,  and  two  years  softer  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church,  the  pastor  and  his  wife  were  the 
only  two  ones  left  of  the  charter  members.     Yet  v:e  bad  va- 
luable accessions  from  the  ITew  England  and  other  states." 

At  the  end  of  his  second  year  (See  home  Missionary 
2?ebruary  '54-)  llr.  Bice  reports: 

"Another  year  of  missionary  labor  on  this  field  has  now 
closed.    The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  What  has 
been  done?    What  has  been  gained  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
on  this  field?    You  expect ,  and  the  churches  esroect,  that 
where  their  missionaries  labor  there  the  cause  of  Christ 
will  advance.    This,  no  doubt,  is  usually  the  case,  and  I 
hope  this  place  is  not  an  exception.     I  have  often  been 
ready  to  despair,  and  have  felt  that  I  was  laboring  in  vain; 
yet,  as  I  review  the  pa.st,  I  can  see  that  something  has  been 
accomplished.    You  are  already  aware  of  the  peculiar  diffi- 
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culties  of  this  field,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them.     Te  have 
had  much  of  "shady  side",  'out  no*  and  then  a  bright  sunny 
ray  breaks  through  the  clouds  to  cheer  our  noarts.  In- 
many  respects  I  think  our  prospects  are  brighter  than  at 
any  previous  time.     The  population  is  assuming  more  per- 
manence.    The  country  is  filling  up  with  those  who  intend 
to  make  this  their  home.     Ihcr    have  purchased  their  lands, 
and  are  making-  substantial  improvements.     Instead  of  the 
log  cabin,  they  begin  to  build  brick  and  frame  houses. 

This  town  is  improving  in  appearance  and  population 
very  rapidly.     It  is  the  general  opinion  that  this  will 
continue  to  be,  as  it  already  is,  the  principal  business 
town  is  western  Iowa,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  connected 
with  the  eastern  cities  by  railroads.     Several  large  busi- 
ness houses,  and  some  very  neat  dwellings  are  in  process  of 
erection,    fit  were  visited  by  a  very  extensive  fire  on  the 
night  of  !Tov.  llth.     Might  stores,  cno  hotel,  two  saloons, 
the  post  office,  and  printing  office  were  burnt  with  the 
principal  portion  of  their  contents.    The  total  loss  is 
estimated  to  oe  eigi.ty  six  thousand  dollars.    Most  of  the 
losers  "ere  men  of  wealth,  and  are  already  rebuilding. 

In  my  August  report  I  gave  you  an  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  church  of  eight  members.     Two  of  these  have 
since  moved  away,  so  that  we  now  have  but  six  resident 
members,  and  only  one  male  member  besides  myself.  Several 
families  have  come  into  the-  place  that  we  consider  valuable 
accessions  to  society,  and  who  attend  public  worship;  but 
few  of  them  are  religious,  and  those  who  are  have  never 
belonged  to  this  branch  of  the  church.    We  have  labored 
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under  great  embarrassment  for  three  months  past.     The  house 
Wi  formerly  occupied  we  held  in  connection  frith  the  Met  So- 
il cts  ,  under  tfta  arrangement  that  when  either  society  wished 
to  build,  the  house  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
As  they  were  intending  to  build,  the  house  ras  sold,  and  ire 
were  without  any  suitable  place  of  meeting.     The  community 
encouraged  us  to  try  to  build  a  temporary  house.  Including 
the  proceeds  of  the  old  house,  re  raised  about  j600,  but 
failed  to  get  the  material  for  building  which  we  contracted 
for,  and  are  compelled  to  defer  building  till  another  sea- 
son.   But,  through  my  own  efforts,  and  at  my  own  expense, 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  school  house  built,  which  we 
shall  occupy  for  a  meeting  house  until  we  can  build.  This 
house  we  hold  at  our  own  disposal." 

Later  in  the  season,  Brother  Rice  reports  again  (Aug.  '54) 
telling  again  of  the  great  migration  westward,  and  his  im- 
pression that  on  the  whole  conditions  at  Council  Bluffs 
were  improving  a  little.     Ete  writes: 

"for  several  weeks  past,  emigrant  trains  have  been 
arriving  and  departing,  and  still  they  are  coming  by  hundreds. 
Several  thousands  have  already  crossed  the  Missouri  river 
at  this  place,  and  are  on  their  way  to  Oregon  or  California. 
They  all  stop  here  a  few  days  to  complete  their  "outfit". 
Tr.ej  take  provisions  from  this  place  sufficient  for  three 
or  four  months,  which  is  the  time  usually  occupied  in  making 
the  journey  of  1,500  miles  across  a  country  inhabited  only 
by  the  wild  aborigines.     They  travel  in  large  wagons ,  cov- 
ered with  canvas,  and  drawn,  some  by  horses,  and  others  by 
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oxen,  all  cors.     They  usually  pass  here  with  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  possible  for  nil  oh  a  journey,  and  such  a 
mode  of  travel;  'but,  at  the  best,  the;;:  must  endure  great 
hardships.    As  in  former  years,  the  great  mass  of  those 
emigrating  to  the  Pacific  shores  are  irreligious,  and  dis- 
regard the  Sabbath,  and,  while  here,  are  as  busy  on  the 
Sabbath  as  on  ether  days.    "rhat  rill  be  the  eociety  made 
up  of  such  men?    They  must  be  followed  by  the  missionary; 
our  hope  is  in  the  3-ospel,    But  the  emigrants  are  not 
universally  of  thar  class.     Some  of  them  observe  the  Sab- 
bath, and  while  here  attend  public  worship,    Svery  Sabbath 
I  spend  in  uor/n.    A  large  portion  of  my  congregation  are 
strangers  wheal  I  have  never  seen  before,  and  shall  never 
see  again  in  this  life.    Among  those  rho  have  come  here  to 
reside  is  a  family  who  have  handed  in  their  letters,  and 
will  unite  with  our  church  next  Sabbath,  rhen  we  have  a 
communion  season,    We  regard  one  christian  family  a  great 
accession  to  our  society. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  during  the  year 
in  public  sentiment,  in  regard  to  tippling  and  gambling, 
formerly  rum-sellers  fitted  up  their  saloons,  and  gamblers 
floched  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  rin  money  from 
emigrants;  but  public  sentiment  ras  so  strong  against  them 
that  the  gamblers  feared  for  their  safety,  and  soon  left; 
and  at  the  session  of  the  court,  just  closed,  the  saloons 
rere  all  indicted,  and  temperance  men  are  determined  not  to 
rest  until  they  are  all  closed.    These  things  show  signs  of 
progress,  and  are  encouraging  to  the  i.eart  of  the  Christian 
as  preparing  the  ray  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.     I  rish, 
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as  soon  as  a  missionary  oan  be  sent  to  take  part  of  my  field, 
to  preach  here  every  Sabbath.     I  believe  I  should  then  have 
a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance.    Vre  shall  receive  a 
large  accession  to  our  population  this  season,  both  in  this 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  and  two  additional  laborers 
are  greatly  needed. * 

It  would  seem  that  the  congregation  did  not  long  oc- 
cupy the  school  house  purchased  and  held  by  LIr.  Rice.  It 
was  time,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  other  improvements  of  the 
town,  that  the  church  should  have  a  somewhat  respectable 
house  of  worship.     In  his  autobiography  Mr.  Rice  s&ys: 

"June  S,  1854,  ground  wsa  broken  for  a  new  brick  church 
building  on  the  east  side  of  Bayliss  Park,  between  I.iain  and 
Pearl  Streets,    before  cold  weather  this  building  was  en- 
closed,   ""e  had  to  Trait  until  the  next  year  for  lumber  to 
be  brought  from  St.  Louis  for  doors  and  flooring.  June 
24,  1855,  -.7ith  temporary  seats,  v/e  began  to  worship  in  our 
new  church,    fhe  following  October  it  was  plastered  and 
stoves  —ere  put  in  place.    About  this  time  we  received  a 
church  bell,  sent  to  us  as  a  present  from  Boston  toy  friends 
of  Robert  I.Ierriam  who  was  then  a  member  of  our  church.  It 
came  by  way  of  rev:  Orleans.     Owing  to  low  water  the  boat 
stopped  at  St.  Joseph.    'Ye  sent  and  :;ad  the  bell  brought 
the  rest  of  the  way  by  wagon,    finishing  touches  were  put 
upon  the  house  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  July  6th  of  that 
year  was  fixed  upon  for  dedication,  Rev .  John  fodd  of  fab  or, 
Rev.  Q-eorge  .3.  ...itchcock  of  Lev-is ,  and  Rev.  f.auben  'J-aylord 
of  Omaha  assisting  in  the  services." 
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In  his  next  report  (April  '55)  the  missionary  -rites: 
"It  is  -:;ith  great  reluctance  that  I  discontinue  my 
appointments  in  Harrison  County;  and  I  had  hoped  some  one 
"  rould  come  to  improve  that  important  opening.     I  consider 
it  a  very  hopeful  field,  if  it  could  he  at  once  occupied 
"by  an  evangelical  ministry,    i'he  county  seat  would  not  he 
an  unpleasant  place  for  a  minister  to  reside  in  v;ith  his 
family.     Its  If  cation  is  beautiful,  and  it  "bids  fair  to 
he  a  considerable  business  center,  with  much  of  the  Han 
England  element  in  its  population.    r2hey  need  a  minister 
to  aid  in  building  up  ti.e  institutions  of  religion  and 
learning.     I  presume  ministers  at  the  East,  when  seeking  a 
field  of  labor,  feel  an  aversion  to  coming  so  far  --est  as 
this.    I1  hey  look  upon  it  about  the  same  as  upon  going  on  a 
foreign  mission.     It  seems  to  them  an  out  of  the  way  place, 
cut  off  from  civilization,    hut  let  a  minister  come  here- 
from ITew  England  or  "Eeyr  York,  and  :.e  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  old  acquaintances  he  would  see.     Go  where  he 
will,  he  will  meet  people  from  some  of  the  Eastern  states; 
and  he  will  find  some  warm  hearts  and  confiding  friends. 
Amid  the  multitude  of  the  irreligious,  he  -.'ill  find  here  and 
there  a  humble  follower  of  Christ.    The  great  majority  of 
t..c  first  settlers  in  a  new  country,  are  seeking  only 
worldly  gain;  yet  many  of  these  may  be  reached  by  the 
Gospel;  and  they  are  generally  soon  followed  by  those  ...ho 
have  more  regard  for  the  institutions  of  the  .-ospel.  it 
is  but  a  little  while  that  the  missionary  feels  himself  in 
a  new  and  unsettled  region.     ."Joon  the  discordant  elements 
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begin  to  harmonize;  society  takes  a  settled  form;  the  Sab- 
bat}?, becomes  core  a  day  of  holy  rest;  the  meeting  house 
and  the  school  house  are  exerting  their  hallowed  influence, 
and  the  log  cabins  have  given  place  to  more  spacious  and 
comfortable  dwellings.     In  a  very  fen  years  such  changes 
are  effected  in  the  ",7est.    Does  not  the  home  hissionary 
feel,  that  he  is  more  than  compensated  for  the  privations 
and  trials  lie  is  called  to  endure,  when  he  sees  the  blessed 
fruits  of  his  labors?    Does  he  not  find  pleasure  in  -match- 
ing the  progress  of  society;  and  does  he  not  feel  it  a 
privilege  for  which  he  ought  to  thank  G-od,  that  lie  is  per- 
mitted to  be  instrumental  in  establishing  its  institutions 
on  gospel  principles?    He  has  much  solid  comfort;  such  as 
fine  houses,  lawurious  living,  and  gorge ious  wealth  cannot 
give.     It  is  a  glorious  privilege,  to  be  able  to  assist 
in  planting  the  G-ospel  in  the  rising  communities  in  the 
great  'Test.     If  the  young  men  in  the  Eastern  Seminaries 
only  say  this  thing  as  it  is,  they  would  all  be  striving 
which  should  get  farthest  west. 11 

In  July  of  1055  the  hissionary  reports  -again,  making 
a  special  plea  for  Nebraska: 

"Yesterday  I  spent  in  Cmaha  City,  and  preached  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  having  arranged  an 
exchange  with  the  Chaplain.     Omaha  City  nasi  been  made  the 
Capital  of  TTebraska  by  the  legislature.     It  is  growing 
very  rapidly,  and  seems  destined  to  be  a  place  of  much 
importance,     i'here  are  now ,  in  the  town,  about  forty  houses 
and,  probably,  from  150  to  200  inhabitants.     A  desire  is 


expressed  there  that  your  Society  furnish  them  a  minister . 
'xT/o  eligible  lots  have  "been  donated  for  a  church  edifice, 
and  I  hold  the  deeds  for  then.    LIr.  Richardson,  former 
Grovernor  of  Michigan,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Nebraska,  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  and 
probably  v;ould  do  -That  he  could  to  aid  and  sustain  the 
minister  you  may  send  them.    He  intends  bringing  his  fa- 
mily out  this  spring,  and  thinks  some  of  the  members  of 
his  ovm  church  in  Llichigan,  v/ill  come.    3ut ,  vrhether  a 
church  can  be  formed  there  at  once,  or  not,  they  ought  to 
have  a  minister  soon.     'Ihey  need  to  have  a  man  of  decided 
ability  and  earnest  piety.    The  congregations  that  such  a 
minister  -.vould  have  vrould  be  attentive  and  intelligent.  Ho 
minister  of  the  Calvanistic  faith  has  been  designated,  so 
far  as  I  laion,  for  any  field  in  Nebraska. "  Undoubtedly 
this  appeal  had  to  do  with  the  coming  of  Reuben  Oaylord 
t  o  Omaha . 

In  his  next  report  (December  '56)  the  pastor 
is  permitted  to  report  the  first  regular  church  building 
in  v;e  stern  Iowa  completed,  but  l.e  must  also  report  the  too 
early  division  of  his  flock  by  the  setting  up  of  a  separate 
Presbyterian  camp. 

"Since  my  last  report,  -,7e  have  a  completed  our  meeting 
house;  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  July  it  ~,ras  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  G-od.     Some  brethren 
from  abroad  were  present,  and  assisted  on  the  occasion, 
which  wall  one  of  much  interest  to  our  church  and  congrega- 
tion.   Shis  is  the  first  meeting  house  completed  in  "Te stern 
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It  is  neat  and  comfortable,  -.Till  seat  about  200,  and  lias 
cost  about  $2,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot,  which  was  given  to 
us.    "?e  commenced  this  'house  when  our  strength  jms  small 
and  our  prospects  dark;  but  were  encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  aid  from  the  !TChurch  Building  5und"  ,  from  which  we  re- 
ceived §300*     Ihi  subscription  we  at  first  obtained  was  less 
than  J700;  v:e  realized  ,>2C0  from  the  sale  of  a  house  in 
which  the  church  had  an  interest;  and  the  ladies  raised  by  a 
fair,    /125 — making  the  total  sup  upon  which  v:e  could  rely 
about  v1300 •    With  this  we  commenced;  so  far  along  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  in  it;  and  we  v.sed  it  nore  than  a  year 
before  it  was  completed.     It  has  required  no  small  exertion 
to  build  this  little  house,  but  the  lord  has  favored  us,  and 
we  now  see  it  completed  and  but  a  small  debt  remaining. 
Arrangements  are  made  tc  meet  that  debt  in  October. 

This  tov.n  is  improving  more  rapidly  than  at  any  previous 
time  since  I  have  been  here ,  and  property  is  advancing. 
The  price  of  lots  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  three 
months.     Speculators  are  investing  money,  and  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  what  a  spirit  of  speculation  prevails.  It 
pervades  almost  the  entire  coiumunity,  and,  of  course,  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  Gospel.     Our  progress  has  been  slow,  Chris- 
tianity has  a  good  deal  to  contend  against;  and  when  I  com- 
pare my  efforts  for  men's  salvation,  with  the  efforts  of 
the  men  of  the  world  for  wealth,  I  feel  the  force  of  our 
lord's  saying:     "The  children  of  this  v/orld  are  wiser  in 
their  generation  that  the  children  of  light." 

"e  are  having  some  additions  to  our  church,  and  I  had 


Loped  we  should  not  be  much  longer  dependent  on  your  So- 
ciety for  aid;  but  within  a  --reek  or  tiro  an  Old  School  Pres- 
byterian minister  has  been  sent  here,  and  has  commenced 
holding  services  with  the  view  to  organize  a  church.  That 
vail  divide  my  congreagtion,  and  "'ill  tako  array  some  of  our 
pecuniary  strength;  and  may  make  us  longer  dependent  on 
your  Society,    hitherto,  the  Presbyterians  have  harmon- 
iously cooperated  with  us,  and  it  rrould  have  been  pleasant 
could  they  have  so  continued.     I  feel  that  together  -.re 
would  have  had  more  influence  that  separated;  yet  I  trust 
v:e  shall  maintain  the  same  friendly  relations  as  heretofore; 
and  perhcips  the  time  is  near  r.'hen  both  churches  v;ill  be 
needed.     I  hope  we  shall  only  rival  each  other  in  doing  good. 

As  late  as  February  1857,  the  date  of  the  next  report, 
I.Ir.  Rice  had  still  occasion  to  complain  of  the  fluctations 
of  the  community,  and  the  difficulty  of  church  work  arising 
from  this  fact.    He  writes: 

"But  few  at  the  East  can  ar)r>reciate  the  circumstances 
of  a  missionary  in  a  field  like  this.     There  is  so  little 
that  he  can  rely  upon.     Congregations  are  irregular.  The 
best  part  of  the  rreek  is  spent  in  preparation  for  the  Sab- 
bath; "out  "hen  the  Sabbath  comes,  something  has  called  away 
the  congregation.    Perhaps  boats  are  at  the  landing;  mer- 
chants are  there  receiving  goods,  teams  are  busy  moving 
them,  and  the  pleasure-loving  are  there  for  recreation,  and 
in  the  house  of  G-od  the  seats  are  almost  empty.     Such  has 
been  the  experience  of  your  missionary  for  the  last  five 
years;  and  often  when  the  labors  of  the  Sabbe/th  were  over, 
he  has  felt  that  th  had  labored  in  vain." 


7e  float  upon  a  vast  tide  of  '.:orldly  excitement;  and 
it  is  no  easy  thing  to  get  the  peoole  seriously  to  attend 
to  the  concerns  of  the  soul.    SEkis  causes  the  missionary 
sleepless  nights  and  hours  of  anguish;  and  did  he  not  feel 
that  the  Lord  is  on  his  side,  he  *~ould  utterly  despair; 
"out  the  promises  of  Sod  encourage  Mm  to  labor  on.  Llany 
times  during  the  past  year,  vre  have  felt  that  ~;e  must  leave 
this  field,  "out  have  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  members  of  the  church,  and  still  remain.    Tie  nov:  fool 
encouraged  that  -;;e  shall  i.ave  a  stronger  moral  support.  I 
feel  that  our  cliurch  in  this  place  has  an  important  mission. 
'.Till  you  not  pray  for  us?n 

In  1657  this  pioneer  pastorate  so  full  of  trials,  but 
on  the  v:hole  a  marked  success,  came  to  an  end.    Mr,  hico 
vrrites: 

"Thinhing  the  time  had  come  for  a  change  of  pastorate 
and  Tris]b,ing  to  visit  my  ITew  England  home  I  resigned  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  hoping  the  church  r;ould  lose  no  time  in 
securing  my  successor.     Cn  recommendation  of  Superintendent 
Heed,  a  young  man  from  Iowa,  then  Senior  at  ^ndover,  (7il- 
liam  '"in&sor)  T?as  called,  and  he  gave  the  call  a  favorable 
consideration.     But  a  subsequent  call  hept  him  in  the  "last. 
I  left  here  Hay  £5,  1857,  and  returned  after  an  absence  of 
four  months,  to  look  up  a  nevr  field.     I  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  remain  for  a  time  as  supply,  but  in  hay  of  1658  I 
follovred  some  of  l\,  members  to  Ona-ja.    A  church  of  seven 
members  "*as  organized  there  (June  27,  1858).     hine  more  -re re 
added  during  the  year." 


So  father  Pace  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  clmrch  at 
Cnawa.    He  had  also  assisted  earlier  (1855)  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  church  at  Magnolia.    rJhe  pastorate  at  Cnawa 
wa s  of  s h o rt  durat  ion,  b t t»g  o nl y  f  ourt  e  e n  nont  hs  ,  an d  then 
he  went  to  Kansas,    '"hat  tool:  him  to  Kansas?    Did  he  not 
hnow  of  the  condition  of  things  down  there?    Did  he  not  know 
that  "bleeding  Kansas"  was  likely  to  bleed  still  more?  Did 
he  not  hnow  of  the  fierce  conflict  being  waged  between  the 
hosts  of  freedom  and  the  hosts  of  slavery  down  there  in 
Kansas?    Of  course  he  liner/  all  these  things,  and  no  doubt 
it  was  the  very  fight  itself  which  drew  him  to  the  battle 
ground.     Le  hated  slavery  with  all  his  heart,    he  wanted 
to  help  secure  the  Sunflower  state  for  liberty.     So  he 
-.Tent  to  Kansas. 

"She  next  eight  years  (1859-1867)",  he  says,  ''-.-ere 
spent  in  Kansas,  five  years  with  the  church,  in  Hiawatha, 
and  three  years  with  the  church  in  Sabetha,." 

Those  churches  were  located  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state.     It  need  not  be  said  that  he  v.:as  still  a 
home  missionary.    His  reports  from  the  new  field  were  not 
ouite  so  numerous  or  extended  as  those  from  Council  Bluffs 
had  been,  but  still  he  -;;as  heard  from  frequently.    ..As  first 
report  from  the  new  field,  published  in  liarch  I860,  is  as 
follows : 

"This  appears  to  me  a  promising  and  hopeful  field; 
and  I  have  not  once  regretted  tha\,  I  came,  though  I  have  to 
endure  the  hardships  and  self  denial  of  a  new  country. 
The  professors  of  religion  are  few,  but  among  a  portion  of 
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the  unconverted  there  is  a  degree  of  candor  and  seriousness 
that  I  regard  as  hopeful;  and  I  feel  encouraged  to  la dot 
with  and  for  them  by  the  hope  that  they  will  he  spiritually 
"benefitted.     The  people  are  mostly  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who  have  come  here  with  very  little,  and  some  without  any, 
pecuniary  means  to  make  homes  for  themselves.     They  have 
raised  this  year  a  plenty  of  produce  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  and  some  to  spare;   out  their  "buildings,  for  the 
most  part,  are  mere  temporary  shelters,  and  very  many  of 
them  have  had  to  hire  money  at  high  rates  of  interest,  to 
enter  their  farms.     Jut  the  frugality  and  industry  of  this 
■oeo'ole  will  in  a  short  time  make  them  independent  -and  many 
of  them  wealthy  farmers.    This  portion  of  Kansas  is 
beautiful,  well  watered  and  healthy,  and  is  supplied  with  a 
fair  amount  of  timber,    ihe  people  are  mostly  from  the  Free 
states;  and  it  requires  no  fortitude  to  he  anti-slavery 
here,    fhe  effect  of  the  troubles  in  hansas  is  every  w3:ere 
seen  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.    They  have 
made  them  cautious  and  distrustful,  particularly  to  ;ard 
strangers,     ".very  man  .ias  learned  to  be  on  -is  guard  against 
some  imposition.    Political  parties  are  divided  by  strong 
lines,  and  the  feeling  on  each  side  is  deep  and  earnest. 
The  anti-slavery  sentiment  has  been  kindled  and  fanned  by 
pro-slavery  tyranny;  and  it  is  a  fire  that  burns  with  in- 
tense heat.    'Te  have  all  the  elements  of  good  society. 
All  that  is  required  is,  the  moulding  influence  of  tne 
Gospel.  ' 

In  January  of  1S61  there  is  still  another  report,  tell- 
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ing  of  a  Sunday  school  celebration  and  of  a  serious  drought. 
Of  tno  drought  he  -.'rites: 

"2?he  failure  of  crops  does  not  seen  to  discourage  the 
people  of  this  vicinity,  out  it  embarrasses  them  very  much. 
The  county  assessor,  who  has  been  over  the  whole  county, 
tells  me  that  he  does  not  think  as  much  wheals  has  been  har- 
vested as  was  sown;  and  he  does  not  uhink  the  average  yield 
of  corn  v;ill  exceed  two  bushels  to  the  acre.    Most  of  the 
fields  are  fit  for  nothing  except  fodder,    "early  all  the 
farmers  have  sold  their  hogs  to  be  taken  to  Illinois;  and 
they  Trill  be  obliged,  to  sell  a  protion  of  their  stock  to 
obtain  food  for  the  remainder  and  for  their  households. 
I\ear  the  river,  and  in  some  other  portions  of  the  Territory, 
they  have  had  rains  to  help  the  fall  crops;  but  that  has 
not  been  the  ease  here." 

The  next  report  in  Hay  of  1861  must  of  necessity  dwell 
up6n  the  pioneer  hardships,  incident  to  the  settlement  of 
I-Iansas.    He  writes: 

"The  winter  lias  ,thus  far  been  mild.    The  liberality  of 
the  benevolent,  east  of  us,  is  relieving  a  great  amount  of 
suffering.     So  much  is  sent  to  the  state,  and  such  system 
is  observed  in  distributing  it ,  that  1  t;:ink  none  will 
perish  for  want  of  food;  though  many  would  once  have 
thought  it  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  live  as  they  are 
now  doing. 

1e  flatter  ourselves  that  the  drouth  in  Kansas  is  now 
ended.    For  a  few  days  past,  we  have  had  both  rain  and  snow 
in  sufficient  quantities  tc  moisten  the  ground  more  thorough- 
ly than  for  eighteen  months  previous.    Lhe  prospect  is, 
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that  the  earth  will  be  in  £bo&  condition  in  the  spring  to 
receive  seed.    Fo  pains  will  "be  spared  to  get  early  garden 
vegetables;  and  by  the  first  of  --une,  the  -people  Trill  begin 
to  experience  some  relief  from  the  products  of  the  garden. 

'  All  who  could,  nave  left  the  state,  for  the  vrinter. 
This  has  affected  my  congregations  very  sensible.    At  this 
place  the  prospect  has  been  discouraging.    Yet  ire  have  kept 
up  our  Sunday  School  and  our  meetings.    At  other  points 
there  are  more  encouraging  signs. 

As  the  -eather  and  biher  circumstances  1  culd  admit,  I 
have  held  evening  meetings.     Cne  family  altar,  for  a 
long  time  thrown  down,  has  been  again  erected;  and  there 
are  some  who  manifest  a  good  deal  of  seriousness,  and  seem 
almost  persuaded  to  become  Christians.     ..here  nave  been 
some  sudden  deaths,  which  .cave  made  impressions  on  some 
minds.    r7e  nave  had  much  to  lead  us  to  reflection  and 
repentance • 

I  wrote  you  eleven  days  ago,  and  put  my  letter  in  the 
office.    ffhere  has  been  no  mail  since;  but  we  have  had  the 
severest  snow  storm  I  nave  ever  known  in  the  ""est.  Fully 
two  feet  of  snow  nas  fallen;  and  the  wind  has  been  high,  and 
the  cold  intense.     In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the 
suffering  necessarily  has  been  intense.     It  has  been  im- 
possible to  get  supplies  of  provisions,  and  those  families 
who  nad  provisions  have  been  obliged  to  divide  with  those 
who  nad  none.     I  fear  that  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  in 
this  part  of  the  state  will  die,  unless  the  weather  soon 
turns  "farm  and  the  snow  ~;oes  off.,T 
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Kansas  waa  a  particularly  hard  missionary  field  during 
•the  Civil  7ar.     In  April  of  1862  the  missionary  "-rites: 

"Since  the  weather  became  cold,  I  :iave  had  to  ..old 
meetings  almost  exclusively  in  private  houses*    The  school 
houses  are  either  unfinished  or  without  stoves,     here,  we 
have  met  in  the  court-house;   out  as  we  had  not  means  to  make 
it  comfortable  in  cold  vreather,  we  hold  services  in    y  own 
house.     Our  congregations  are  small,  owing  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  our  men  _ave  enlisted  in  cur  country's 
service,  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  suitable  clothing — for  while 
all  have  a  plenty  of  provisions,  most  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  those  things  that  must  be  purchased  with  cash- -and 
yet  more,  perhaps,  to  religious  indifference.    All  the  men 
who  could  be  spared,  and  more  than  could  be  ""ell  spared, 
have  enlisted  in  the  army.    I.Iuch  grain  was  lost  because 
there  were  not  men  enough  left  to  tahe  care  of  it;  all 
public  improvements  have  ceased;  school  houses  begun  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  left  unfinished,  and  but  few  public 
schools  are  in  operation--f e-"er  than  one  year  ago.  Tlvery 
interest,  private  and  public,  is  affected  by  the  state  of 
the  country.    Hen  make  improvements  about  their  own  homes 
with  caution;  for  the  general  feeling  is,  that  if  the  war 
will  be  much  retarded.    Besides  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  even  in  the  present  state  of  things  their  property  is 
not  secure. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  privaterrinp  carried  on 
here,  under  the  name  of  " Jay- hawking. ,T    Armed  bands 
scour  the  country — sufficient^  strong  to  resist  the  civil 
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authorities i  and  careful  to  elude  the  military — with  the 
ostensible  object  of  talcing  property,  generally  morses,  from 
secessionists,  but  they  do  not  often  scriple  to  take  good 
horses  wherever  they  can  find  them.     These  "jay- hankers" 
are  a  terror  to  the  country;  and  I  i.ave  but  little  hope 
that  their  depredations  can  be  stopped  before  the  close  of 
the  war. 

We  witness  in  very  many  respects  the  immoral  and  dem- 
oralizing influences  of  v/ar,     It  diverts  the  mind  from 
spiritual  tilings,  checks  materia,!  improvement,  social 
religious,  and  educational  progress,  and  stimulates  many 
forms  of  vice.    Yet  no  doubt,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
war  should  come,  and  God  has  great  designs  to  accomplish  by  it. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  the  Lord  reigns,  and 
that  ^e    .ill  bring  good  out  of  evil.     '7e  trust  that  this 
is  his  method  of  delivering  an  pppressed  race." 

In  July  of  '62  the  prospect  brightens  a  little.  Father 
Rice  has  an  opportunity  to  help  the  Contrabands  "ho  oad 
drifted  into  the  neighborhood. 

"Since  the  rebellion  has  been  so    thoroughly  quelled 
in  Missouri,  the  -public  mind  has  become  more  settled. 
"Jay- hawking"  is  nearly  suppressed.    A  goodly  number  of 
colored  persons  who  mave  fled  from  secession  masters  in 
hissouri ,  are  residing  in  the  country.     They  are  industrious, 
and  all  find  employment.     Some  have  rented  farms  and  others 
are  at  ,.ork  by  the  month.    They  are  almost  universally 
learning  to  read.     Some,  who  have  been  here  but  a  few  weeks, 
have  made  considerable  progress. 

Last  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  spent  in  Centralia,  Nemaha 

Go.  , 
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and  had  sNlllgibtts  services  on  "both  days,  and  on  the  Sabbath 
a  communion  service.    The  church  is  small  and  has  passed 
through  some  severe  trials;  out  I  trust  is  getting  through 
them,  and  that  prosperous  days  are  before  it.    IText  Sunday 
I  „ave  an  appointment  in  White  Clor.d.    A  small  church  has 
"been  organized  there,  but  it  ^as  got  considerably  scattered. 
A  fev*  remain,  and  I  am  trying  to  visit  thorn  often  enough  to 
keep  them  alive,    '."kite  Cloud  is  prospectively  a  place  of 
importance . ' 

The  caption  of  the  nerrt  report  {October  '62)  might 
well  be,  as  it  is  not,  "Kansas  a  hard  home  missionary  field". 
•The  missionary  -"rites: 

"The  last  day  of  June  closed  another  year  of  missionary 
labor  on  this  field,  and  makes  three  years  since  I  first 
came  here.    These  have  been  years  of  toil,  trial,  and  great 
solicitude;  but  they  have  quickly  passed  airay;  and  they 
admonish  me  of  the  necessity  of  being  more  diligent  and 
faithful,  for  the  season  of  labor,  and  opportunities  for 
doing  good,  are  rapidly  passing  array.     I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  bean  trying  to  do  my  Llaster's  work';  and  it  gives  me 
much  pain,  as  I  look  back  and  see  that  so  little  has  been 
accomplished.     I  have  to  mourn  over  errors,  follies,  and 
unfaithfulness,  and  pray  God  to  give  r.-isdom,  strength  and 
grace  for  the  future.    This  is  by  no  means  what  rrould  be 
called  a  pleasant  or  inviting  field;  indeed,  there  are  not 
many  suoh  in  this  state,    hansas  has  had  a  peculiar  history, 
and  that  history  has  developed  a  peculiar  character  in  the 
inhabitants;  and  it  maizes  a  hard  field  for  the  home  llis- 
sionary.         meet  error  and  opposition  to  the  truth,  in 
all  their  forms,  and  bold,  daring  v/ickedness .  Society 
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is  divided  by  marked  lines;  prejudices  and  personal  anti- 
pathies are  very  strong;  and  v;e  often  find  the  "hole  commu- 
nity divided  into  parties  and  arrayed  against  each  other, 
let  the  minister  be  as  cautious  as  he  Trill,  he  can  hardly 
escape  being  classed  with  one  party  or  the  other,  and  being 
treated  accordingly. 

This  state  of  things  here  has  "been  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  truth.    All  w e 
can  do  is,  to  try,  "by  a  spirit  of  meekness,  forbearance, 
and  kindness  to  all,  to  disarm  prejudice  and  subdne  oppo- 
sition.   This  present  v;ar  is  affecting  us  in  It  way  that  peo- 
ple at  the  'Cast  can  hardly  realize.     It  is  producing  a  con- 
fused state  of  society  generally,  and  is  engendering  a  good 
deal  of  reckless  lawlessness.     I  long  to  see  the  country 
settled,  and  in  peace  once  more;  but  the  lord  --ill  doubtless 
give  us  peace  when  x.e  has  scourged  us  enough  to  prepare  us 
for  it." 

Certainly  father  Rice  had  his  full  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  heme  missionary  work  dorm  in  Kansas.    Added  to  the 
ordinary  biirdens  of  the  r^ork  ::e  had  now  in  1853  to  care  for 
a  wife  who    ad  broken  down  by  overwork.     2he  report  for 
December  1863  is  as  follows: 

"My  labors  for  the  past  quarter  have  been  considerably 
interrupted  by  the  continued  poor  health  of  krs.  Rice. 
She  has  been  able  to  leave  her  bed  but  little  for  the  past 
four  months.     Some  of  the  time  she  2:as  been  very  low.     ;  .er 
health  has  suffered  from  the  severe  labors  and  anxieties 
attendant  upon  our  frontier  missionary  life.     She  is  now 
gaining  slowly. 
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I  have  "been  the  only  -minister  of  your  Society  in  this 
section  of  Xansas ,  and  ~ave  occasionally  visited  other  points 
"besides  those  where  I  have  had  regular  appointments.  I 
have  i:ad  occasional,  and  a  part  of  the  time  regular  appoint- 
ments at  Seneca  and  Centraiia;  and  have  "been  very  anxious 
that  a  minister  should  be  found  to  supply  those  t-"o  places. 
"~e  we  re  about  ready  to  organise  a  Congregational  church  at 
Seneca,  at  their  ovrn  request,  and  the  element  there  is  Con- 
gregational— but  not  being  able  to  visit  them,  the  past 
spring,  an  agent  of  the  IT. S.Presbyterian  Church  visited  them 
and  -with  the  promise  of  aid  in  building  a  meeting  house 
persuaded  them  to  be  organized  into  a  Presbyterian  church, 
which  had  been  done.     I  regret  this,  because  the  church  at 
Centraiia  is  Congregational,  only  eight  miles  from  Seneca — 
and  the  tiro  places  rrould  mahe  a  promising  field  for  a  mis- 
sionary.   As  it  is,  I  Y,risii  vre  could  have  a  missionary  in  ITe- 
maha  county.    This  county  should  occupy  the  -.-hole  time  of 
one  man. 

In  reviewing  the  past,  1  feel  that  I  have  great  cause 
for  humility.    Comparatively  little  has  been  done.    Yet  I 
trust  that  some  ground  has  be.  n  gained.     Then  I  came  here 
the  church  numbered  ten  members,  scattered  over  the  county, 
"here  have  been  added  to  it,  since,  seven  by  letter  and  six 
by  profession,  a  total  of  thirteen.     One  member  has  died 
and  six  have  beon  dismissed,  to  join  other  churches.  Our 
present  membership  is  sixteen.     One  of  these  is  absent  in 
the  army.     Cur  church  has  not  gained  much  in  numbers,  but 
I  thin]:  it  has  gained  in  influence;  and  I  have  felt  that 
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our  -prospects  .vere  brighter.    By  congregations  have  been 
rather  on  the  increase;  and  there  has  seamed  to  be  more 
interest.    We  have  had,  from  the  first,  to  move  against  the 
popular  current.     In  the  first  place,  ire  have  a  good  deal 
of  Universalism,  then  infidelity  of  various  shades,  and 
also  a  great  deal  of  loose,  and  I  may  say  unchristian 
Christianity.    Uany  seem  to  tl.ink,  that,  to  be  Christians 
they  have  only  to  join  the  church.     Steady,  patient,  and 
perserving  labor  alone,  with  the  blessing  of  Sod,  can  ac- 
complish any  thing  in  such  a  community  as  this  •    Pray  for  us 

he  porting  from  Albany,  ITemaha  County,  one  of  his  ap- 
pointments, in  July  of  1865  the  missionary  writes: 

"We  have  a  few  colored  persons  here  lately  out  of  sla- 
very.   (They  are  learning  to  read,  and  some  of  them  jive 
evidence  of  piety.     I  meet  a  small  class  of  them  once  a 
week,  for  the  study  of  the  .Jible.    i'he  hible  is  altogether 
a  new  Book  to  them.    They  had  been  taught  but  little  out 
of  it,  except  that  they  vere  an  accursed  race,  doomed  and 
appointed  of  ^-od  to  be  slaves  to  the  white  people,  and  that 
they  must  be  obedient  to  their  masters.     Lhiey  are  very  an- 
xious to  know  what  the  hible  really  says  about  slavery ,  and 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest    the  passages  against 
oppression  which  I  point  cut  to  them,     rhey  tell  me  that, 
until  they  came  here,  they  had  never  thought  that  visiting, 
or  traveling,  or  fis-ing  on  the  Sabbath  was  wrong;  cut  now 
they  see  it  clearly.     We  see,  by  these  things,  "hat  kind  of 
Christianity  is  taught,  not  only  to  the  slaves  of  the  South, 
but  to  t.:e  whites;  for  the  religious  practices  and  opinions 
of  the  latter  are  equally  loose.'' 


Reporting  again  in  October  of  this  same  year  1865,  and 
from  the  same    >lace ,  father  Rice  says: 

"Last  Sabbath  was  our  regular  communion,  and  fice  -ere 
added  to  the  church — one,  a  colored  man,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  was  a  slave.    He  has  learned  to  read, 
and  gives  good  evidence  of  being  a  converted  man.  Two 
others  united  by  profession.     They  had  been,  for  many  years 
professors  of  religion,  but  the  church  to  which  they  be- 
longed, in  southern  Iowa,  has  been  scattered  by  the  war-- 
the  male  members  mostly  having  enlisted  in  the  army. 

I'he  prospect  of  this  field  is,  on  the  whole ,  encourag- 
ing.    Our  congregation  has  considerably  increased.  Our 
school  house,  in  which  we  meet,  is  getting  too  small  for  us 
but  our  people  think  they  are  not  yet  quite  able  to  build." 

This  seems  to  be  the  last  of  father  Rice's  reports 
from  ilansas  published,  he  continued  in  the  field  until 
August  of  1867,  and  then,  principally  on  account  of  the 
health  of  hrs.  Rice,  returned  to  Iowa,  and  settled  on  a 
little  fruit  fajffm  Just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Council 
Bluffs.     This  has  been  his  home  from  that  day  to  this, 

tHly  of  1913) . 

In  all  these  years  he  has  had  no  regular  pastorate, 
but  lie  has  been  active  in  Christian  work  all  the  while , 
preaching  here  and  there,  as  opportunity  offered,  attending 
Associations  and  Councils,  almost  never  absent  from  the 
church  services  on  the  Sabbath  or  at  the  Prayer  meetings, 
deeply  interested  in  all  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God  everywhere.    All  these  years  he  has  been 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  grandchildren  and  hosts  of 


friends,  respected,  revered  and  loved  by  all  that  have 

hia-    30rn  in  1819 •       ii  no,-  S3  years  of  age. 
Ordained  in  1850,  he  has  veen  53  years  in  the  ministry.  Hi 
is  still  to  be  found  at  -.he  ohureh  services  Sabbath  after 

Sa'otath,  and  at  the  -oravpv  n«„t-^^ 

prayer  meeting,  and  at  the  meetings  of 

the  local  Association,  and  of  the  state  Conference  from 
year  to  year,''  This  year  1913  he  attended  the  state  Confer- 

SilOS    a  C    '.Jab  Oi1      "OTP  ^  1  c<  A  r\    o+    +V>«  A 

,  .^biua  <m Li  sue  communion  table,  and  made  an 
appropriate  address  with  a    voice  that  could  be  heard  thru- 
out  all  the  church,  and  what  was  remarkable  for  an  old  man, 
the  address  was  -ell  prepared,  and  was  brief;. 
Hot her  Rice  passed  on  in  1904. 

Of  course  father  Hice  is  the  oldest  minister  of  our 
f  ©Heirship . 

n  -.Till  leave  here  a  blaak  page  on  -vhich  may  he  v;ritten 
the  closing  record  of  this  --onuerful  life. 
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JAI.E33  V.  A.  WOODS. 

Eere  is  another  one  of  our  Iowa  workers  who's  whence 
and  whither  I  cannot  trace. 

He  first  appears  with  a  commission  from  the  American 
Home  Lissionary  Society,  dated  November  1850  for  Red  Hock 
on  the  Des  Moines  kiver  in  Monro «  County. 

His  first  published  report  from  this  field  is  found  in 
the  Home  Missionary  for  Fovember  1851,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  floods  have  come  and  literally  destroyed  our 
village.    Many  of  the  buildings  have  been  taken  away,  and 
all  is  a  perfect  wreck.    Many  families  have  left,  and  others 
are  in  the  act  of  going,  amongst  whom  are  the  merchants  and 
mechanics;  and  the  prospect  now  is  that  our  ten  will 
never  be  rebuilt ,  not  knowing  what  day  may  bring  a  similar 
disaster.     The  farms  on  the  bottom  lands,  and  the  crops  are 
all  destroyed,  and  there,  is  a  gloom  over  all  the  country. 
The  whole  country  on  the  Des  Moines  is  a  perfect  wreck. 
The  loss  on  this  stream  is  estimated  at  a  million  of  dollars 
My  daily 'prayer  is,  that  this  bereavement  may  bring  this 
people  to  feel  that  G-od  does  as  so  emetic  him  good,  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

My  opportunities  to  labor  here  have  for  a  while  been 
greatly  circumscribed,  our  house  of  worship  having  been  sub- 
merged for  six  or  eight  weeks  past. 

This  great  freshet  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  im/iot 
The  Sabbath  has  been  profaned,  the  house  of  prayer  neglected 
and  therefore  the  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold,  and  worldly- 
mindedness  has  crept  in  and  possessed  the  hearts  of  those 
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who  said  they  v/ere  crucified  to  tfee  world,    The  absorbing 
question  nor;  is,  That  shall  I  eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  and 
wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed? 

Provisions  during  the  flood  have  been  remarkably 
scarce  and  hi gh ,  so  that  many  ..ave  had  to  Co  without  bread, 
and  have  lived  on  boiled  corn,  or  hominy. 

At  Pleasantville ,  there  has  been  a  revival  spirit  since 
last  -/inter,  and  we  think  it  is  increasing,  and  at  our  next 
communion  ire  hope  to  receive  several  to  the  church  for  the 
first  time.    The  Sabbath  school  in  ohis  branch  of  the 
church  is  very  interesting,  though  it  is  sometimes  taught 
in  an  elm  grove,  on   those  days  when  there  are  so  many  schol- 
ars that  they  cannot  all  get  in  the  little  house  of  one  of 
the  deacons. 

To  need  an  increase  of  ministers — ten  fold.    Are  there 
no  young  man  in  the  h*ast  -.ho  are  willing  to  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  mouses  and  lands,  for  the  kingdom  of  Cod's 
sake,  and  come  and  occupy  these  fields,  -white  to  the  har- 
vest?   Tell  them  to  come  over  and  help  us.    Here  they  may 
learn  lo  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ,  and 
what  it  is  to  live  a  life  of  daily  sacrifice,  for  which 
they  ..ill  have  a  great  reward  in  heaven'. 

Ilr.  "Toods  second  commission,  dated  November  1851,  is 
for  Red  hock  and  Pleasant  drove . 

In  hebruary  of  '52  he  reports  as  follows: 

"In  reviewing  the  labors  of  my  missionary  year,  we  are 
led  to  ask,  That  has  been  its  results?    I  answer,     They  have 
been  solmn  indeed.-    Some  to    hom  I  have  ministered,  we  trust 
are  nor;  singing  the  song  of  hoses  and  the  Iamb;  wnilt  others , 
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v;e  fear,  are  lost  forever.     To  the  one  the  GtoBpel  has  "been 
a  savor  of  death,  unto  death,  and  to  the  other  a  savor  of 
life  unto  life.    AfeS  rrho  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 
Ax*  not  the  results  of  preaching  the  Gospel  solemn? 

Last  Sabbath  rras  communion  day  in  the  21easantville 
church.     It  vras  a  time  long  to  "be  remembered.    All  were 
interested  and  attentive,  and  Christians  -ore  strengthened 
and  encouraged;  while  others  were  alarmed,  and  inquired 
-.That  they  oust  do.    Cne  lady,  not  less  than  GO  or  65  years 
old,  was  led  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  publicly  profess- 
ed faith  in  his  great  name.    And  just  three  months  before 
this  meeting  there  was  an  interesting  conversion  of  another 
lady  of  wealth  and  influence.     Others  are  indulging  a  hope, 
end  "ill  soon,  we  trust,  unite  with  the  people  of  God. 

In  this  church,  (Red  Rock)  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  pro- 
spering.    Seven  months  ago  this  church  was  organized,  rrith 
five  persons;  now  it  numbers  eleTen- -making  six  conversions 
in  the  year.    Had  it  not  been  for  your  Society,  would 
these  happy  results  have  occurred? 

This  church  Trill ,  in  a  few  weeks,  have  their  house 
of  -worship  enclosed.     L'he  prayer  meeting,  Bible  class  and 
Sunday  school,  are  most  interesting,  and  the  cause  of 
temperance  is  gaining  strength." 

Again  in  Llay  of  the  same  year  he  reports: 

"7e  held  our  communion  at  Hed  Rock  in  January,  and  it 
was  very  solemn  and  interesting.    The  attendance  was  large  , 
and  impressions  that  we  trust  will  prove  lasting,  were  made 
OS  uiie  minds  of  some  who  ^ave  not  professed  religion. 
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Also,  a  week  since,  we  held  a  communion  at  Pleasantville 
church,  and  it  was  an  interesting  occasion.    All  the  un- 
converted seemed  to  realize  that  they  must  repent  and  be- 
lieve the  Gospel,  or  perish  forever.     They  were  not  ashamed 
to  come  forward,  and  present  themselves  as  seeking  salvation. 

Cur  prospects  are  quite  encouraging.    Christians  here 
love  to  meet  for  prayer,  and  are  always  ready  for  every  good 
word  and  v. ork.    At  Red  Rock  the  prospect  is  that  re  shall 
have  a  large,  growing  and  efficient  church.     Our  church 
edifice  is  to  he  dedicated  on  the  4th  of  July;  at  which 
time,  also,  we  expect  to  ._ave  a  oaboath  school  and  temper- 
ance cele oration. 

The  prayer  meeting  at  Pleasantville  is  such  as  you 
would  like  to  be  in.     In  short,  the  churches  in  this  field 
are  beginning  to  awake  to  duty,  in  various  respects,  and 
there  is  an  urgent  and  increasing  demand  for  more  laborers.  ' 

There  is  another  report  in  August  of  this  same  year 
'52  as  follows: 

"I  have  just  returned  home  from  a  communion  in  the 
Pleasantville  church,  on  'Thick  occasion  I  was  assisted  by 
Rev.  Charles  Eurnham.     This  meeting  was  one  of  great  in- 
terest.    Christians  were  stirred  up  to  prayer  and  heart 
searching  in  an  unsual  manner;  and  we  could  say,  "Behold, 
how  they  love  one  another."    I.Iany  of  the  unconverted  were 
made  to  weep,  in  view  of  approaching  eternity;  while  some 
errorists  were  brought  to  renounce  their  false  systems." 

But,  dear  brethren,  what  do  you  suppose  --ere  the  feel- 
ings of  my  heart,  when  just  behind  the  little  log  hut  in 
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in  which  I  have  preached  for  eighteen  months,  and  in  which 
the  deaeon  lives,  I  saw  cur  church  edifice  rearing  its  top 
high  in  the  air?    This  house,  that  had  been  so  long  the  sub- 
ject of  our  prayers,  and  for  which  -e  had  labored  under  such 
long  protracted  discouragements,  here  it  is  at  last!  Our 
prayers  have  been  heard  I     God  will  give  us  a  house  in  which 
we  can  worship t  where  it  shall  be  said,  !TLo,  this  man  and 
that  man  was  born  there,"  within  her  sacred  walls  I  Here 
the  Gospel  is  to  prepare  man  for  heaven,  yea,  our  07,11  sons 
and  daughters  I    These  anticipations  of  good  brought  me  to 
God  in  thanksgiving,  and  I  seemed  to  feci  myself  on  holy 
ground,  because  the  temple  of  the  Lord  was  there." 

This  is  the  last  word  from  brother  Woods.     In  Novem- 
ber of  T52  he  was  commissioned  for  Pleasantville  and  Indian- 
ola.     In  May  *58  he  had  a  commission  for  Oshaloosa  and  Sprin 
field.    Then  again  in  December  of  '54  he  was  commissioned 
for  Pleasantville  and  Chariton.     In  March  of  '56  his  mis- 
sionary field  was  designated  as  Pleasantville ,  Theeling 
and  Sandyville •     From  none  of  these  fields  in  all  these 
years  was  there  a  report,  that  is,  no  report  was  published 
in  the  home  l.Iissionary .     In  1857  his  name  does  not  appeal 
in  our  State  Minutes.    There  is  no  intimation  as  to  what 
became  of  him.     I  rather  suspect  that  about  this  time  broth- 
er "cods  took  service  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  at  all  certain. 

So  far  as  our  work  in  Iowa  is  concerned,  he  was  little 
more  than  a  passing  shadoT?.    he  was  with  us  for  about  six 
years,  and  seams  to  have  had  fair  success  in  his  work,  but 
there  are  no  monuments  of  his  work  abiding. 
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Comgregationally,  l:ted  Reek,  Pleasantville ,  Chariton, 
Indianola ,  Wheeling;  and  Sandyvilla  are  no  more.    Only  Csk- 
aloosa,  where  he  served  only  a  few  months,  remains.  How 
much  ox  his  work  abides  in  the  Presbyterian  olmrohes  of 
the  region  in  whioh  he  labored,  I  do  not  know.    Of  this 
ho:  .-ever  ve  may  be  certain,  his  labor  v;as  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord. 
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Ninth  Sketch, 

03?.o  :;r'?i:o::. 

He  vras  our  first  arrival  in  the  year  1851.     He  --as 
"born  at  Bummerston,  Vermont,  June  8,  1807.    he  began  his 
coarse  of  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
"beginning  his  study  at  Brattleboro.    lie  graduated  from 
"Tilliams  College  in  1834,  and  from  Andover  theological  Se- 
minary in  1857. 

On  the  11th  of  March  1859  he  was  married  to  hiss  Jane 
Hotchkiss  of  Harpersf ield ,  ¥.err  York;  and  on  tlie  following 
month,  with  his  "bride,  sailed  from  Salem,  Mass.,  for  India, 
in  the  service  of  the  A. B.C. 7. 11.    he  reached  Bombay  on  the 
lQth  of  August  of  this  year.    After  spending  a  he-  -  "eeks 
there  he  proceeded  to  AhmerLnugger  '.There  he  remained  about 
eight  months.    At  length  he  found  his  field  in  Sepoor  where 
he  was  in  service  until  the  fall  of  184-8.    During  the  last 
year  here  he  was  laid  aside  from  work  on  ac;;ount  of  sickness; 
and  in  July  of  1849  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  ?or 
a  number  of  months  after  his  return  he  —as  in  the  employ  of 
the  A. B.C.?.],*.  visiting  the  churches,  etc.,  but  he  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  he  wag  not  to  return  to  the  foreign 
field,  and  concluded  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  A.H.I1.S.  in  Iowa,    His  first  commission  is  for 
Hillsboro  and  Little  Cedar,  and  is  dated  June  6.  1851. 

His  second  commission,  dated  April  1,  1852,  is  for 
Bentonsport ,  and  vicinity,  in  this  field,  following  Erastus 
Ripley,  and  A.   B'«  Dilly. 

lis  first  report,  published  in  September  of  1852  iH  as 
follows : 
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"I  entered  upon  my  labors  among  this  people .under 
favorable  oircumstanoes ,  in  most  respects.     Some  clouds, 
then  gathering  in  the  horizon  with  portentous  aspect,  have 
dispersed,  and  our  prospects  nor:  are  encouraging.     I  am 
pleased  with  the  spirit  of  the  church  members  generally, 
and  am  happy  to  observe  the  amount  of  mutual  attachment, 
and  confidence  which  has  already  sprung  up  among  us.  I 
have  reason  to  thank  God  that  my  lot  has  been  cast  among 
such  a  people,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  exercise  my  ministry 
among  them,  that  they  will  have  occasion  to  feel  that  the 
Lord  has  sent  me  to  them.    But,  alas,  how  poorly  prepared 
I  am  for  the  duties  of  my  high  calling!    Oh,  for  more  of 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  my  office,  more  of  the  spirit  of 
my  Master.     I  want  to  see  more  fruits  of  my  labors  than  I 
have  seen  for  the  year  past.    Lut  perhaps  I  have  no  right 
to  follow  such  labors.    May  G-od  prepare  me  and  my  people 
for  the  rich  blessings  of  his  grace. 

My  labors  are  as  follows:     I  spend  one  Jabbath  in  the 
month  with  the  Little  ;'Jedar  church,  and  preach  at  two  differ- 
ent points.     On  the  other  three  Sabbaths,  1  preach  each 
morning  at  this  place.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sab- 
bath, I  lecture  here  on  the  subject  of  foreign  Missions,  in 
conncection  with  the  monthly  concert,    i'he  other  two  Sab- 
bath afternoons,  I  preach  in  two  neighborhoods,  two  and 
five  :.:iles  distant.     I  attend  regularly  upon  the  "Jiible  class, 
Sabbath  morning  at  8  o'cloclc,  and  the  prayer  meeting  Wednes- 
day night.    Lly  congregations  in  town  are  pretty  regular  in 
their  attendance,  and  average  between  60  and  70.    At  other 
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places  they  are  less  regular,  varying  iron  25  to  100,  or 
more,    Sabbath  "before  last,  the  Little  Cedar  church  had  a 
communion  season,  at  which  most  of  the  members  on  the  ground 
were  present  and  we  had  a  good  season.    The  ordinance  was 
administered  at  a  private  house,  in  order  to  accommodate 
an  aged  sister  in  the  church,  now  57  years  of  age.     She  is 
blind,  and  able  to  hear  only  with  great  difficulty.  But 
while  the  outward  man  decays,  the  soul  is  prosperous.  In 
the  two  neighborhoods  near  this  place,  where  I  preach,  I 
have  organized  Sabbath  schools,  which  are  doing  well.    At  one 
of  the  places,  there  has  never  been  a  Sabbath  school  or 
preaching  before.     Our  Sabbath  school  in  town,  and  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  prayer  meeting  are  attended  with  interest. 
On  the  whole ,  the  means  of  grace  are  well  sustained  for  a 
new  country,  and  we  are  hoping  to  see  good  results. tT 

A  report  in  1853  (April)  records  special  religious 
interest.    fhe  pastor  writes: 

"Just  about  the  time  of  my  last  repcrt,  we  commenced 
a  daily  concert  of  private  prayer,  for  a  revival  of  religion 
in  our  own  hearts  and  among  the  people.     The  influence  of 
this,  I  trust,  has  been  harpy.     Some  of  the  brethren  have 
S'ooken  of  its  wood  effect  uoon  their  own  souls:  our  orayer 
meetings  have  gradually  increased  in  interest,  while  our 
other  meetings  have  been  well  attended.     ..'or  some  two  months 
past,  I  have  directed  my  preaching  chiefly  to  the  church, 
trying  to  prepare  them  to  live  and  act  for  the  salvation 
of  souls;  and  I  think  my  efforts  in  this  respect  have  not 
been  lost.     On  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  there  is  a 
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good,  deal  of  feeling,  so  much  so  that  -;:e  regarded  it  neces- 
sary to  put  forth  special  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Accordingly,  a  series  of  evening  meetings  for  preaching  was 
commenced,  and  is  nor  in  progress. 

The  meetings  thus  far  have  "been  pretty  well  attended, 
and  solemn.    "Svery  night,  before  preaching,  an  hour  is 
spent  in  prayer.    The  people  generally  seem  ready  to  receive 
us  at  their  houses,  and  some  sinners  are  tender-hearted, 
though  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  cases  of  deep  conviction. 
'.Te  have  been  "prophesying  to  the  dry  bones",  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  "shaking"  among  them.    But  we  need  to  prophesy  more 
unto  the  wind  to  breathe  upon  them,  or  they  will  not  live. 
Cur  circumstances  are  interesting,  and  yet  we  are  full  of 
anxiety.     0  for  faith  to  lay  hold  of  the  arm  of  the  LordI 
then  shall  we  obtain  that  help  without  which  these  dry 
bones  cannot  live. 

'Te  have  recently  formed  a  Juvenile  Total  Abstinence 
Society  here,  which  now  mimbers  about  fifty  members.  The 
children  in  the  place  generally  s©em  to  be  much  interested 
in  the  cause,  and  I  took  upon  this  movement  as  having  a 
very  important  bearing." 

The  next  report  (ITebruary  1856)  is  as  follows: 

"Our  Association  have  passed  the  following  resolutions: 
"Resolved: -- 

1.     That,  in  view  of  our  destitutions  in  the  -.estern  part 
of  our  Association,  whose  unsupplied  wants  are  constantly 
before  us,  there  should  be  four  or  five  missionaries  lo- 
cated t :ie re  without  delay. 
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2.    'J  hat ,  in  oonseouence  of  the  deficiency  of  young  mini- 
sters le<|Ying  our  Theological  schools  for  the  -western  field, 
tho  above  destitutions  oall  loudly  upon  the  settled  ministry 
at  the  Bast . " 

When  rre  see  how  the  Eastern  churches  absorb  nearly  all 
the  young  ministers,  vre  feel  that  the  —ants  of  the  Church 
in  this  field  are  such  as  to  authorise  an  appeal  to  the 
settled  ministry  at  the  Bast.    7e  do  not  -."ant  superannuated 
ministers,  nor  such  as  are  deficient  in  fitness  or  disposi- 
tion to  labor  at  the  East.    But  if  candidates  for  the  mini- 
stry rrill  not  come  to  our  aid,  we  ask  for  some  of  your  young 
pastors,  -vho  are  less  useful  at  the  East  than  they  might  be 
here,  and  vrhose  experience    rould  be  of  essential  service 
in  forming  and  training  pioneer  churches  in  our  ncT/  settle- 
ments.    In  this  field,  emphatically,  :'t2:e  harvest  is  great, 
but  the  laborers  are  few." 

My  labors  in  this  place  have  been  more  interrupted 
this  quarter  than  ever  before.    'Tere  there  not  a  prospect 
of  our  having  a  house  of  T.-orship  soon,  I  should  be  unTrill- 
ing  to  occupy  this  groiind  while  other  fields  are  calling  so 
loudly.    But  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  our  house 
vrill  be  finished  this  fall,     ^e  are  pushing  it  on  as  fast 
as  "Te  can,  with  tho  obstacles  ::e  have  to  contend  with*  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  T/oocls ,  and  Trith  my 
own  hands  cut  doTn  trees,  and  get  out  sot  logs,  and  then 
assist  in  hauling  the  lumber  from  the  mill,  and  stacking  it 
up  in  the  dry-kiln,     half  of  last  T.-eek  -;:as  thus  spent.  I 
thus  neglected  my  appropriate  duties,  because  I  saw  that 
otherwise  we    rere  likely  to  fail  of  rotting  our  house 
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done  the  present  season,    Latch  depends,  in  my  view,  ttpon 
the  accomplishment  of  thia  work  this  fall. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have  but  little  to  say  about 
Bay  appropriate  work,  but  hope  to  be  able  at  a  future  tine 
to  report  more  labor  and  better  results. !t 

Evidently  for  a  time  the  church  building  occupied  a 
large  part  of  the  pastor's  thought  and  time,    he  speaks  of 
it  again  in  his  next  report   (May  '56). 

"Your  missionary    has  been  full  of  cares,  labors,  hopes, 
and  fears  in  regard  to  the  house  of  worship  we  are  erecting. 
Deprived  for  most  of  the  time  of  any  place  of  worship,  as 
W6  have  been  of  late,  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  out 
little  in  the  way  of  preaching;  and  in  these  circumstances 
I  have  felt  not  only  at  liberty,  but  imperatively  called 
upon,  to  do  -.That  I  could  to  hasten  forward  the  completion 
of  our  meeting-house,    hence  I  have  devoted  much  thought  and 
time  to  this  subject.     rfhere  have  been  several  points  in 
the  history  of  this  enterprise  "There  the  work  was  ready  to 
cease  had  I  net  thrown  myself  into  the  gap  and  built  with 
my  own  hands.    Pardon  me  for  mentioning  that  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  cut  mill-* logs  and  haul  lumber,    Twice  have  I 
been  to  the  Mississippi  with  a  team,  in  eases  of  emercency, 
whoa  the  completion  of  the  house  this  season  seemed  to  hang 
on  the  act.     I  have  gone  forward  in  building  our  furnaces, 
directing  and  waiting  upon  the  mason,  and  have  lathed  part 
of  the  house,  and  done  many  little  gobs  in  order  to  expedite 
the  work.    Day  after  day  have  I  wrought  —ith  my  o-.n  hands, 
that  the  work  might  go  on  and  the  Lord's  house  be  completed 
this  season.     lo  those  not  knowing  the  circumstances,  it 
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spending  his  energies  in  this  way.  But  rrith  the  circum- 
stanees  "before  me,  the  path  of  duty  seemed  plain.  Cur  house 
is  now  plastered,  and  the  carpenter  is  putting  the  seats  in. 
7e  expect  to  commence  holding  meetings  there  in  tv:o  or  three 
weeks;  though  it  will  he  twice  that  length  of  time  "before  it 
will  be  ready  for  dedication. 

Brethren  of  another  denomination  are  now  holding  a  pro- 
tracted meeting  in  this  place,  which  is  attended  Trith  con- 
siderable interest.     Our  people  generally  have  taken  hold 
with  them,  and  helped  carry  out  their  measures,  so  far  as 
they  could  conscientiously.     I  rejoice  at  the  good  -which 
seems  to  be  dene;  though  the  method  adopted  to  compel  them 
to  come  into  the  church  I  think  is  very  evil  in  its  results. 
'rCn  such  occasions",  said  the  preacher  to  me,  "the  people 
do  not  need  much  preaching--thct/  want  appeals  that  will  stir 
them  up".    Ihia  might  c'Lo  if  the  people  had  been  well  indoc- 
trinated before.    Jut,  in  consequence  of  the  general  char as- 
ter of  this  itinerant  preaching,  a  large  part  of  these 
audiences  are  sadljr  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity;  and  besides,  many  of  the  hearers  have  sel- 
dom heard  any  preaching  at  all.     32o  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  such  hearers,  and  to  urge  them  to  the  "mourner's  bench," 
and  to  give  their  hand  to  the  preacher  amid  such  confusion 
as  often  ts.kes  place  at  these  meetings,  is  not  likely  to 
result  in  a  very  deep  work  of  grace  in  the  heart,  if  there 
is  any  such  work  at  all.     I  would  not  speak  against  the 
operations  of  J-od's  grace,  which  I  doubt  not  is  experienced 
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in  some  hearts  here,  in  connection  with  these  means;  but  the 
painful  conviction  is  forced  upon  my  mind,  that  the  measures 
here  taken  to  increase  the  membership  of  a  "'□ranch  of  Christ's 
church  are  very  objectionable,  and  will  have  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  many  men.     Judging  from  the  past, 
it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  these  professed  con- 
verts '.rill  be  as  far  or  farther  from  God  six  months  hence, 
than  they  ware  before.     I  -.:ontion  these  things,  not  to  judge 
my  brother,  but  to  show  you  v;hat  sort  of  religious  influences 
are  at  work  in  this  region." 

Brother  French  seems  to  regard  it  e,s  an  exceptional 
thing  that  the  pastor  should  thro*"  himself  into  the  work 
of  church  building  in  this  manner;  and  for  one  of  his 
character  and  breeding  it  -.ras  a  noteable  thing  for  hirn  to 
do,  but  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  the  custom  here 
in  the  middle  7*est  for  ministers  to  pull  off  their  coats 
and  take  a  leading  part  in  the  -.7 or!:,  doing  anything  and 
everything  that  is  to  be  done. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  dedication  of  this  church. 
The  7.rork  7ras  7,Tell  done.     The  building  stands  to  this  day. 
It  served  the  community  well  in  its  palmy  days.    "Then  the 
dam  7~ent  out  the  town  and  the  church  went  down,  but  the 
building  stood,  and  has  been  of  service  to  the  community 
thru  all  the  years. 

Soon  after  this  last  report,  Mr.  French  left  this  field, 
and,  November  1st,  1856,  began  a  pastorate  of  six  years  at 
Enoxville...    his  first  commission  for  this  field  7.-as  for 
hnoxville  and  Pleasantviile . 
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The  church  at  Knoxvilie  v'as  organized  August  8,  1862. 
Mr.  French  was  the  second  pastor,  following  Charles  Burnham. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  t::is  pastorate  there  was 
no  report  published  in  the  Home  Missionary. 

Of  the  conditions  of  the  field  in  the  fall  of  1S5S  re 
have  the  following  report  (Published  April  1860): 

"At  the  close  of  another  quarter,  I  hear  you  inquiring: 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"    .hid  though  I  hardly  dare 
reply  "The  aorning  cometh; "  yet  I  am  constrained  to  say, 
that  we  seem  to  see  the  dawn  of  day.    "Te  have  been  so  often 
disappointed  i:gi  seeing  what  we  fondly  regarded  as  the  morn- 
ing star  turn  out  to  be  a  meteor,  that  we  had  almost  con- 
cluded there  was  no  morning  for  us.     But  at  length  its 
"rosy  tints"  appear,  and  our  hopes  are  revived. 

Five  or  six  our  churches  in  this  vicinity,  resolved, 
last  fall,  to  try  to  aid  each  other  in  a  series  of  Church 
Conferences,  each  to  continue  three  days  and  be  followed  by 
a  protracted  meeting,  if  circumstances  should  warrant  it. 
The  first  was  holden  at  Sddyville  early  in  November,  with 
the  most  happy  results;  of  which  you  will  hear  from  the 
pastor  in  due  time.     'Jhe  next  conference  was  in  this  place, 
commencing  the  last  of  ITovember.     The  meetings  were  continued 
more  than  two  weeks ,  with  happy  results  to  a  limited  extent. 
Our  congregations  v/ere  moderate  in  size;  as  very  few 
Christians  of  other  denominations  came  near  us.    Yet  the 
Lord  condescended  to  be  with  us  and  grant  us  a  blessing. 
The  church  was  quickened,  and  a  few  young  people,  members 
of  our  families,  were  hopefully  converted,    As  a  result, 
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four  youths  united  with  the  church  on  Sabbath  "before  last , 
by  profession  of  their  faith,  and  one  by  letter.  Several 
others  would  have  joined  at  that  time  had  their  letters 
arrived  in  season.    Of  these  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
hereafter.    The  accessions  already  received  and  those  we 
confidently. expect  to  receive  soon,  mil  materailly  streng- 
then our  little  church.    TCe  are  thankful  for  this  amount  of 
blessing,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  earnest  o'f  future  good, 
IProm  this  favored  hour,  may  the  Lord  turn  our  captivity. ;r 

In  May  of  '61  he  reports  a  revival  and  a  donation 
visit  as  follov:s: 

"7 or  some  time  oast ,  there  have  been  heart  searchings 
in  ZiOH,  and  a  deop  solicitude,  on  the  part  of  a  few,  for 
her  prosperity.     Some  of  the  children  of  God  felt  like 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Isaiah,  "Keep  not  silence 
and  give  him  no  rest  till  he  establish,  till  he  make  Jeru- 
salem a  praise  in  the  earth." 

1q  established  a  daily  concert  of  prayer  for  our  church 
and  for  those  rrorshiping  with  us.     "She  Lord  harkened  and 
hoard" ,  and  the  blessing  came — all ,  doubtless,  that  God 
could  consistently  bestow  upon  a  people  so  unworthy. 

Hear  the  middle  of  December,  Rev.  Y7.  J.  '.Testervelt  came 
to'  our  assistance,  and  we  commenced  a  protracted  meeting 
which  continued  nearly  two  vreeks.     Our  congregations  were 
small,  being  chiefly  composed  of  those  families  which  are 
accustomed  to  worship  with  us.    A  good  state  of  feeling  was 
manifested  throughout  the  meetings.     The  Lord  was  evidently 
frith  us,  to  bless  and  save.    As  a  result,  six  of  our  youth, 
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children  of  the  covenant,  professed  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  no-  stand  ready  to  unite 
with  the  church  at  our  communion  next  Lord's  Day.     This  is 
a  precious  harvest,  especially  when  we  consider  the  size 
of  our  little  church  and  congregation. 

To  myself  and  family  the  first  day  of  the  year  was  a 
time  of  much  interest.    Cur  friends  sa77  fit  to  begin  the  nerr 
year  with  a  Donation  Visit.     It  r;as  decidedly  a  pleasant 
occasion.     The  company  embraced  nearly  one  hundred;  and  all 
seemed  to  have  a  happy  New  Year's.     Others  would  doubtless 
have  been  with  us,  had  there  not  been  at  t&e  same  time 
ahotlier  Donation  Visit  at  the  Baptist  ministers'.     The  a- 
vails  of  the  visit  to  our  house  amounted  to  some  0^5.  T7e 
were  much  pleased  With  the  good  feeling  so  generally  mani- 
fested.    The  "substantial  aid"  contributed,  together  with 
some  favors  previously  received,  'ill  in  a  measure  relieve 
our  hard  times.     I  am  still  looking  for  the  draft  due  three 
months  ago,  and  have  frequently  to  plead  its  nonarrival 
in  pacification  of  my  creditors.''' 

In  December  of  1861  at  the  beginning  of  the  'Tar,  the 
missionary  writes  again: 

"How  would  it  rejoice  your  missionary  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  great  labors  performed  and  of  glorious  results 
realized.    But  in  "uhis  field  it  is  yet  a  day  fo  small 
things.     I  still  hold  on  to  the  oar  and  watch  for  progress; 
but  through  adverse  "finds  and  counter- currents  my  toils 
seem  to  accomplish  but  little.    Reckoning  by  log,  forward 
movement  is  indicated,  while  accurate  observations  often 
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reveal  the  disheartening  fact  that  months  of  toil  effect 
very  little  real  advancement.    But  the  hope  t.^at  ere  long 
more  prosperous  vrinds  ma;-  blov/,  and  that  better  success  nay 
attend  future  effort,  cheers  the  heart  te  struggle  on.  ^he 
precious • promise  is,  that  "in  due  season  xe  shall  reap  if 
Tie  faint  not , :I 

In  addition  to  the    former  trials  and  discouragements 
connected  \;ith  this  field,  -;e  are  no-.:  feeling,  in  common 
xith  other  sections  of  the  country,  the  sad  effects  of  the 
civil  war  which  is  sleeping  like  a  tornado  through  this  fair 
land.    Some  four  hundred  volunteers,  including  a  company 
of  Home  Guards,  which  is  now  in  active  service  in  hissouri, 
have  gone  to  the  war  from  this  county,  which  has  a  population 
of  only  about  sixteen  thousand  with  a  little  over  three 
thousand  voters.    (This,  you  v;ill  see,  must  make  a  percep- 
tible impression  on  our  community,  especially  since  a  larger 
proportion  have  gone  from  the  town  than  from  the  country 
around.     This  depletion  of  our  population  for  the  war  must 
effect,  more  or  less,  every  religious  society,  and  draw  off 
the  material  on  xhich  the  missionary  has  to  rork  in  building 
up  the  Church  of  Christ;  besides  the  minds  of  those  left 
behind  are  (Hcavm.  out  after  the  dear  ones  whom  they  have 
been  called  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  their  country's  ser- 
vice.    'Ihey  are  anxiously  watching  the  arrival  Oi  every 
mail,  expecting  to  hear  of  some  casualties  attending  hos- 
tile engagements  which  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence 
■..".lore  our  volunteers  are  operating,     xhis  state  of  mind  is 
of  course  very  unfavorable  for  religious  improvement,  or 
religious  e  f f  o  rt , 
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The  national  Fast  v;as  generally  observed  here;  religious 
services  were  held  in  all  the  churches.    The  people  feel  that 
the  war  is  a  serious  reality.     I  apprehend  it  -  ill  »ecome 
still  more  serious  if  our  Government  does  not  hasten  to  "un- 
do the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free".     Do  my 
nind  this  course  presents  the  only  grounds  of  hope  for  this 
nation.     God's  voice  to  this  Government  is  as  distinct  and 
earnest  as  it  was  to  Pharaoh:     "let  my  people  go."     I  tremble 
to  tnink  of  the  consequences  of  refusing  to  do  it.     The  Lord 
teach  our  rulers  and  our  chieftains  their  duty  in  this 
momentous  crisis!" 

In  August  of  1862  i.Ir.  French  resigned  at  Knoxville  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  hranhli.--  church  in  Washington  County. 
In  the  midst  of  his  moving  he  makes  his  final  report  from 
TCnoicville  (published  February  '65)  as  follows: 

"During  the  few  days  1  was  absent,  to  move  my  family, 
one  member  of  ohe  Franklin  Ohurch  lefto  for  the  war,  and 
three  others  enlisted,  to  leave  in  a  fen  days.     I  had  the 
privilege  of  preaching  to  them  but  once.     Their  departure 
has  mace  a  great  vacancy  in  our  little  church;  and  others 
leaving  at  the  Mine  time,  our  congregation  —as  considerably 
diminished.    But  this,  doubtless,  is  a  common  state  of  things 
all  over  the  country.     Just  one  half  of  the  male  members 
of  this  church  have  gone  to  the  war;  one  of  them, however, 
has  returned,  discharged.     This  church  has  laid  a  large 
offering  uoon  her  country's  altar;  but  I  rejoice  in  the 
spirit  thus  manifested.    May  the  Lord  make  them  all  valiant 
for  theli  country  and  true  to  their  divine  Easter.  Those 
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have  been  profited  spiritually  by  the  scenes  through  which 
they  nave  been  called  to  pass.     .That  reason  ne  have  to  bless 
a-od  for  the  grace  given  to  many  of  our  soldiers i     Ihus  he 
brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  makes  the  "./rath  of  man  to  praise 
him. 

i.-iich  earnest  prayer  is  daily  offered  in  this  region  for 
the  army,  for  our  rulers,  for  the  overthrov:  of  slavery,  and 
t&e  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions.     Christians  are 
looking  to  Sod  in  behalf  of  our  coantry,  but  do  not  seem 
$o  realize  the  condition  of  sinners  around  them.     r.o~  much 
do  our  churches  need  reviving  influences i     "he  general  effects 
of  this  war  upon  society  are  sad.     In  one  small  neighborhood 
in  Lafayette,  some  five  or  six  families  ~ave  oeen  made  deso- 
late by  the  death  of  soldiers  from  .Tounds  or  disease.  "e 
are  reminded  of  the  slaag._\,er  of  the  ''first-bom1'  in  „;_.y  -,t , 
and  for  a  cause  strikingly  simlar.    What  a  lesson  is  ^od 
now  teaching  this  nation! 

A  f ev  7/ecks  ago  one  member  -./as  received  to  the  church 
in  Lafayette  ca  profession  of  faith.     She  ?/as  hopefully 
converted  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  -./as  soon  led  into  tempta- 
tion, and  her  conscience  1  as  offended  for  a  long  time.  She 
dared  not  hope  for  divine  favor.    But  the  Lord  sent  the  hand 
of  affliction  upon  her,  and  aith  it  granted  a  spiritual 
blessing.      "hen  I  first  sav.  ..or,  co:: tion  had ,  for  some 
months,  been  preying  upon  her  system;  and  the  first  time 
I  talked  aith  ,.er,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  consecrate 
herself  to  the  Lord  in  a  public  profession  of  religion.  She 
lived  less  than  t~o  v/eeks  after  this  event  r/as  consummat ed 
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in  the  couforts  of  grace,  and  then  passed  array,  as  vre  trust, 
to  "brighter  scenes  above." 

"his  Washington  County  field,  in  which  he  "began  his 
service,  August  1,  1862,  included  franklin  and  Lafayette. 

His  pastorate  here  covered  a  period  of  tjro  years, 
!To  home  missionary  report  from  this  field  "was  published, 
aside  from  the  one  just  copied  which  wafl  written  from  Knox- 
ville.    a11  the  churches  were  struggling  in  these  years  of 
the  ™ar,  and  this  field  was  no  exception  to  the  others,  how- 
ever during  these  two  years  the  churches  made  some  progress. 

How  a  newer  and  a  more  hopeful  field  opened  up  to  the 
missionary  at  Fairfax  and  Blairstov.n.    his  commission  for 
this  field  is  dated  August  1,  1864.     Ihe  pastorate  here  was 
very  brief.    Hr.  frencli  had  just  finished  his  first  year 
With  these  churches  when  he  was  called  away  from  all  his 
earthly  labors.    After  a  we  h  of  sickness  he  died  September 
28,  1865,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  little  over 
fifty  years  of  age. 

Reviewing  his  life  in  the  iowa  Hews  letter,  brother 
Daniel  Lane  writes: 

:,Ee  commenced  his  labors  as  a  Home  missionary  in  Iowa, 
in  f une ,  1851.     _ our  years  and  more ,  he  labored  at  ^entons- 
port ,  barely  six  years  a$  hnoxville,  two  years  at  .ranklin 
and  Lafayette,  and  a  little  more  than  one  year  at  ^lairstown 
and  Fairfax.     In  all  these  places  he  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fejllow  citizens  as  an  indefatigable  and 
earnest  christian  minister,  and  has  left  the  memory  and  savor 
of  a  godly  life  and  conversation.     The  little  churches  at 
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Fairfax  and  ulairstovm  had  become  ■  raxwly  attached  to  hia 
as  their  pastor,  and  are  deeply  afflicted  in  his  death.  Che 
blOTY  that  removed  him  is  also  keenly  felt  outside  the  circle 
of  christian  love  and  fellorship.     Even  irreligiovis  men  -.ho 
have  "been  observers  of  his  life  and  his  rork,  are  constrained 
to  'bear  testimony  to  his  christian  consistency  and  devotion, 
and  to  regard  his  removal  as  a  public  calamity. 

ffhe  tidings  of  his  death  carried  sorron  to  the  hearts  of 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry  throughout  the  state,    he  ras 
profoundly  interested  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of 
our  2ion.     Sadly  shall  -;;e  miss  his  genial  and  benevolent 
countenance*  in  our  associational  meetings,  •.  :..ich  he  rarely 
failed  to  attend,  and  always  greatly  enjoyed,    he  ras  not 
ordinarily  prominent  in  the  discussions  and  detail  of  busi- 
ness, but  the  devotional  hour  always  found  him  ready  irith 
his  titterances  of  christian  love  and  faithfulness ,  and  .lis 
globing  -vords  of  prayer.    7e  met  him  last  at  J-rinnell ,  in 
July,  --here  ho  ras  in  attendance  upon  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  "our  College  .    he  was  unusually  interested  in  vrhat 
he  Raw  and  heard,  and  immediately  made  arrangements  to 
place  tro  of    is  children  there.     7hile  they  re re  yet  in  the 
first  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded  them,  came 
the  sad  call  to  return  to  a  home  saddened  and  dar::ened  by 
their  father's  death.     That  home  is  not  altogether  sad,  nor 
altogether  darh;  Jesus  is  there,  and  in  his  presence  and 
love,  the  stricken  widow  and  fatherless  children  shall  find 
light  and  joy.1' 
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Tenth  Sketch, 

LIAURI03  CAKSY. 

This  "brother  is  little  more  than  a  name  in  Iowa. 
According  to  Julius  A  3eed,  he  came  to  Io:  a  July  3,  1851. 
The  Home  llissionary  records  show  that  he  was  commissioned 
for  31k  Greek  ("within  the  bounds  of  the  Des  I.Ioines  River 
association)  beginning  December  15,  1851,  but  that  he  served 
under  this  commission  only  three  months.    The  church  was  or- 
ganized with  five  members  in  September  of  this  year  1851. 

The  commission  was  not  renewed,  but  according  to  the 
State  ..iinutes,  l.lr.  Oarey  continued  to  reside  in  the 
neighborhood. 

In  the  years  I860,   '61,  '62,  the  Minutes  locate  him  at 
Galesburg,  Jasper  County;  and  from  '62  to  '65  at  Newton; 
then  his  name  is  dropped. 

Probably  he  was  a  farmer  preacher,  more  farmer  than 
preacher,  and  that  at  length  he  ceased  to  practice  the 
preaching  function  entirely. 

first  and  last  there  were  quite  a  few  men  of  this  type 
in  Iowa,  and  some  of  them  were  most  excellent  men,  alt ho 
not  acceptable  oreachers. 


eleventh  Sketch, 


JOHN  PRYCE. 
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This  good  Telsh  brother  made  us  a  short  visit,  "begin- 
ning T7ith  the  Plint  Greek  church  August  10,  1851.    He  was 
herre  only  eight  or  nine  months,  and  then  passed  on,  or 
returning,  and  v:as  no  more  seen  in  Ioira*    His  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  I. Minutes  at  all.    '.There  is  no  published  re- 
port of  his  vrork  in  the  Home  Missionary.     She  only  record 
concerning  him  is  that  connected  Yrith  „is  commission,  vhich 
says:     ""he  people  hart  built  a  Chapel1',  and  "the  missionary 
expects  to  leave "--v:hich  he  did.     It  seems  that  his  vrork 
for  IoT7a  is  to  he  summed  up  thus; 

He  helped  to  build  a  Chapel  and  then  he  vent  avay. 
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Vwi&ftli  Sketch, 

JOSH  SAFELY. 

Julius  A.  Heed  includes  this  brother's  name  in  the 
list  of  ministers  coming  to  lotta  in  1851.    Without  rifcoubt  LIr. 
Heed  is  mistaken,  for  the  home  llissionary  records  show  that 
along  in  'ciiese  "ears,   '50  to  '56  John  Santly  was  located  at 
Platteville,  Wisconsin  and  vicinity.    Probably  the  "Platte- 
ville  vicinity"  touched  Iowa  at  Dubuque  and  parts  of  Clayton 
County,  and  the  Platteville  missionary  probably  no:?  and  then 
crossed  the  river  on  his  missionary  tours,  but  he  had  no 
such  connection  with  tfte  Iowa  work  as  to  be  listed  with  our 
missionaries . 

As  however  his  experiences  show  the  character  of  the 
•Serman  work  in  the  region,  an  extract  from  one  of  his  reports 
is  here  inserted.     In  December  of  1851  he  writes: 

"I  come  at  the  close  of  my  year's  labor,  to  tell  you 
what  G-od  has  done  through  my  feeble  instrumentality.     I  have 
nothing  extraordinary  to  relate,  but  -.-/hen  I  look  back  on 
the  year  past  I  co.n  truly  say,  the  mercy  of  the  lord  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  visible  manner.    An  old,  -.Tell  experienced 
Christian,  stated  to  me  chat  the  difference  betv:een  nov/  and 
the  time  when  I  first  came  here,  is  like  day  and  night. 
Those  that  would  first  hardly  speak  with  the  minister  of  the 
Oospel  are  now  seen  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  in  the  sanctuary, 
listening  to  the  preaching  of  the  glad  tidings. 

I  ha  ve  enjoyed  continued  health,  so  that  I  could  preach 
every  Sabbath  twice ,  here,  in  hazel  Green  and  Potosi.  Here 
in  i-latteville  ,  to  judge  according  to  the  attendance  on  the 
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worship,  the  Lord  lias  "blessed  my  labors.     ITever  has  the  house 
v^here  I  preach  "been  so  crowded  as  on  Dhe  last  3a"b"bath.  I 
think  that  a  considerable  number  are  under  conviction,  and 
several  have  cone  near  to  the  solemn  crisis  01  eternal  decision. 

There  are  two  German  Roman  Ootholic  brothers  v:ho  attended 
regularly  my  preaching,  leaving  entirely  their  own  church. 
Some  other  Catholics  threatened  vengeance.     Ch  the  fourth 
of  July  those  Catholics  assembled  in  the  beer-house,  as 
their  general  gathering  place,  -..here  they  got  drunk.  How 
it  happened  that  as  the  above  mentioned  brothers  were  pass- 
ing peaceably  by,  the  vengeance  broke  out  in  open  flames. 
The  general  watchword  was:     "For  let  us  massacre  the  Lutheran 
heretics;"  and  like  tigers  they  fell  upon  the  helpless 
brothers,  and  nearly  killed  them.     Other  Germans  of  my 
congregation  ran  fed  assist  them,  but  they  -.  ere  treated  in 
the  same  way.     It  was  an  awful  scene;  but  I  hope  it  has 
tended  to  the  good  of  the  poor  brothers.    As  it  happened 
towards  evening,  "chey  washed  from  their  faces  the  blood, 
and  came  with  their  blue  eyes,  with  us  in  the  evening,  to 
the  prayer  meeting.     I  exhorted  them  not  to  regret  to  suf- 
fer a  little  for  Christ's  sake.    What  the  consequence  of  allX^ 
this  will  be ,  I  do  not  know;  but  they  saw  at  least  what 
kind  of  a  spirit  lives  in  their  Catholic  brethren.  The 
assailants  fled  the  very  same  night.     Recently  they  came 
back  and  begged  for  pardon.    The  injured  persons  gave  to 
them  willingly  and  christianly  the  forgiving  hand. 

77e  are  just  engaged  in  building  a  house  of  worship. 
It  is  hard  for  a  poor  congregation  like  mine,  to  erect  such 
a  house.     The  building  will  be  of  brick,  and  £5  by  45  feet, 
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and  --ill  be  finished  this  fall  except  plastering,  slips  and 
pulpit,  etc.,  which  v;e  will  try  to  finish  next  spring.  It 
Trill  cost  something  over  $1,000. 

And  no-.;,  when  I  look  back  on  the  past  year- -the  first 
as  a  "Missionary  of  your  benevolent  oociety,  and  the  first 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel--I  feel  encouraged--and  as  if 
G-od  had  laid  his  ordaining  hand  iipon  me.    Hot."  glad  I  feel 
to  work  in  the  cause  of  Christ  as  your  missionary!     I  thank 
you  for  all  you  have  done  for  the  German.     0,  my  heart  is 
oppressed  ..'hen  I  look  upon  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Germans  in  this  state  alone,  and  so  few  laborers  I     I  look 
on  this  subject  just  as  if  God  had  his  own  purpose  in  lead- 
ing so  many  of  every  nation,  and  particularly  of  Germans, 
from  a  dark  country  to  this  enlightened  and  blessed  land 
of  freedom.     They  are  rolling  to  our  shores  as  the  waves  of 
the  ocean;  and  why  all  this?    I  do  not  see  any  other  purpose 
in  it,  that  than  they  might  be  supplied  with  the  bread  of 
life;  and  hov:  can  this  be  done,  if  not  by  your  Society?  I 
know,  it  is  a  difficult  v.'ork;  it  is  not  a  work  of  a  year; 
it  is  a  work  of  perseverance.     It  is  perhaps  hard  to  reach 
those  whose  religious  training  has  but  confirmed  them  in 
spiritual  death,  but  so  much  the  more  they  need  good  men, 
to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  righteousness.     I  address,  in 
you,  the  representatives  of  the  American  Christians,  and  I 
beg  you  to  have  an  open  eye  for  the  thousands  of  Germans; 
for  now,  just  now,  is  the  time  to  work  amongst  them,  or  they 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  open  infidelity  or  fanaticism. 
The  devil  is  at  work  like  a  lion  among  the  Germans.    Paine' s 
Age  of  Reason  is  published  in  German  in  the  East,  and  finds 
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its  Tray  in  hundreds  of  copies  to  the  "Test;  and  what  will  be 
the  consequence  of  this,  if  Christians,  American  Christians, 
are  not  on  their  guard?" 
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Thirteenth  Sketch, 

ABRAHAI.I  PHOTS  IIT. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  German  brother.    He  was  horn 
in  Barmen,  Prussia,  February  28,  1605. 

Ee  came  to  America  in  1849,  landing  at  Hew  York  Gity 
January  18th  of  this  year,     he  first  located  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

About  this  time  he  was  moved  to  devote  himself  to  re- 
ligious work,  and  his  heart  turned  to  his  countrymen,  then 
fast  gathering  along  the  I.lississippi  river  in  Iowa. 

Under  commission  of  the  .American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety he  began  his  work  in  November  of  1851,  his  field,  as 
designated  by  his  commission ,  being  among  the  Germans  of 
Dubuque  and  Clayton  Counties.    Ins  commission  for  1852 
read:     ffhe  German  Evangelical  Church,  Sherrilds  l.ound, 
(Sherrills  Mound)  and  Center  fcotmship,  Iowa." 

Of  course  his  field  covered  many  points  aside  from 
those  named  in  the  commission. 

In  this  field  he  continued  laboring  with  great  fidelity 
and  a  fair  degree  of  success  until  February  of  18o5. 

At  this  time  Davenport,  fast  becoming  a  German  city, 
lafgSly  of  the  rationalistic  and  aethestic  type,  appealed 
to  him  as  a  field  of  special  need  and  promise.    Hsre  too 
he  had  success  in  his  labor,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  he  had  organised  a  church  the  elate  of  the  organization 
being  February  IS,  1857;  and  about  the  same  time,  perhaps 
a  little  later,  a  little  Chapel  was  dedicated. 
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This  missionary  pastorate  continued  until  May  of  1660, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Frowein  accepted  a  call  to  LaG-range  and 
Canton,  Miss ouri .    .".ere  he  continued  until  1662,  and  then 
he  v/as  virtiially  driven  out.     In  those  days    Missouri  wag  a 
hot  place  for  a  Congregational  minister,  and  supporter  of 
the  government .     In  company  vrith  a  great  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen he  took  sides  rath  the  ITorth.    Almost  his  entire 
male  membership  ~vent  into  the  Union  Army,  and  he  vras  really 
obliged  to  leave. the  state.    He  found  a  place  of  refuse  over 
in  Illinois.     L'here  is  no  record  of  his  further  missionary 
services.     Jfq  one  of  i:is  reports  to  the  House  Missionary 
Society  is  published.    He  died  on  the  10th  of  rebruary  1869, 
and  -;;as  buried  at  Lagrange,  a  wife,  t*7o  daughters,  and  a 
son  surviving  hi::. 

Mr.  L'ro^Tein  bore  the  commission  of  the  ximerican  home 
Missionary  Society  for  at  least  a  dozen  years.     It  seems 
strange  that  in  all  \hiese  years  no  report  of  his  7/as  pub- 
lished, for  of  course  he  made  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Society. 

He  gave  us  nine  years  of  faithful  service  in  I ova. 
he  began  the  Jerman  v,rork  at  Davenport,     me  vras  thoroly  evan- 
gelical in  his   ^reaching,    he  helped  to  evangelize  our 
G-erman  population,    he  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
coLimonTrealth . 
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fourteenth  Sket eh , 

CHARLES  K.  GAT33. 

"Then  I  bagaa  looking  up  material  for  this  sketch,  I 
sought  first  Ilr.  Crates  obituary  in  the  Congregational 
Quarterly,  and  then  in  the  Year  Book,  supposing  that  of  course 
he  had.  died  "long  ago",  very  old."    But  as  I  passed  on  year 
after  year  in  the  ".uarterly,  I  found  him  still  alive;  and 
through  the  eighties,  nineties,  and  the  zero  decade  of  the 
year  book  I  found  C.h. Gates  still  alive,  and  in  the  last 
year  hook,  1812,  I  still  lound  the  name  O.K. Gates.     So  I 
ventured  to  —rite  him,  thinking  I  might  perhaps  get  a  reply 
from  a  child  or  a  grandchild  or  some  relative  of  friend. 
But  neither  child,  nor  grandchild  replied,     fhe  letter  was 
answered  by  the  old  man  himself;  and  only  yesterday-. 
(July  5,  1813)  I  received  another  letter.     From  these  com- 
munications, and  the  records  of  ohe  Home  missionary,  the 
hinutes,  etc.,  I  am  able  to  make  out  the  following  sketch. 

Charles  E.  Gates  T.ras  born  at  Calmer,  Uassachusetts , 
August  26,  1823.    His  father  vras  proprietor  of  a  small 
factory,  and  as  I.Ir.  C-ates  says  "he  "uarely  escaped  having 
a  rich  father.    Ee  sold  his  mill  privilege  tco  soon.,T 

"'Then  I  -.ras  about  three  years  old,"  says  ilr.  Gates, 
"my  father  mover  from  Palmer  to  '.Tilbraham,  and  engaged  in 
mill  business  at  Palmer.  Here  I  at. ended  school  in  the  lit- 
tle red  school  house.  It  tras  at  this  school  I  -7as  hapily 
converted,  as  many  others  v;ere  ,  thru  the  faithful  efforts 
of  our  teacher,  Ur.  F.  ITe-rell.  Soon  after  this  my  father 
and  sister  died.      This  greatly  impressed  me,  and  vras  ono  of 
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the  means  that  led  me  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.     I  fitted 
for  College  at  Tilbraham  Agadfrny,  and  entered  Amherst  College 
in  1845,  and  Andover  Seminary  in  1847,  graduated  in  1850. 
Soon  after  (in  1851)  I  was  married  to  Mary  Hobos  of  Tells, 
Maine.     I  had  my  first  call  toa  church  in  Massachusetts ,  but 
felt  that  I  must  go  as  a  home  missionary.     We  decided  to  go 
to  Iowa,  soon  after  the  Iowa  Band  Trent  from  Andover  (it  was 
eight  years  after.)     I  wish  here  to  say,  I  believe  it  was 
the  influence  of  the  Iowa  3and  that  gave  the  "holding  turn" 
politically  and  morally  of  that  beautiful  state* 

There  ras  no  railroad  when  ve  "  ent  to  I ova  in  1651 
beyond  Chicago. 

"The  home  Missionary  Superintendent,  J. A. Reed,  took  me 
in  his  carriage  from  Davenport,  70  miles,  to  his  old  preach- 
ing place,  Fairfield.  It  was  Saturday,  'Jqw1  he  said,  'you 
must  preach  tomorrow,  and  preach  without  notes,  extempore'. 
'Ho'  I  replied,  'I  cannot.  I  have  never  done  it.'  '3ut  you 
must',  he  said.  'They  won't  have  any  other'  .  TTell  I  did  my 
best,  and  pleased  the  Superintendent,  and  I  was  satisfied. " 

The  exact  date  of  L'r.  Gates  beginning  here  was  Decem- 
ber 1,  1851.    l.Ir.  Sates  was  the  fourth  pastor  of  the  Pair- 
field  church,  J. A. Reed,  William  Thompson,  and  Gr.G-.hioe  being 
his  predecessors. 

Soon  after  entering  the  field,  Mx .  G-aces  secured  tjie 
erection  of  a  new  church  building,  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  pSOO  shanty  built  by  Julius  a.  Reed. 

Of  this  new  building,  as  well  as  o-lier  matters,  lie  re- 
ports,  (De c emb e r  1 55 )  as  f  oil ows : 
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"Another  quarter  of  missionary  labor  has  "been  performed; 
how  well,  or  v:itl:  what  success ,  can  only  "be  known  fully  -  "hen 
all  the  little  streams  of  influence,  which  make  up  so  great, 
a  part  of  a  missionary's  life,  shall  have  finished  their 
windings  and  emptied  into  the  common  ocean — Eternity. 

'. .on  I  contrast  my  present  circumstances  with  those 
which  existed  when  I  came  here ,  less  than  two  years  since ,  I 
feel  greatly  encouraged,  and  am  led  to  exclaim  ''Hitherto  hath 
the  Lord  helped  us  J"    I  remember  the  old  leaky  house  of  -or- 
ship  where ,  on  a  rainy  day,  I  was  compelled  to  move  my  old  -A- 
ble  lest  it  should  he  still  more  defaced  by  the  rain;  I  call 
to  mind  the  almost  insufferable  heat  in  summer,  and  cold 
through  the  floor  in  the  winter,  we  then  experienced, 

I  remember,  as  a  consequence  of  these  things,  how  feT7 
came  to  the  solemn  feasts  of  the  sanctuary,  and  how  nearly 
these  discouragements  drove  us  from  our  field,  to  seek  an- 
other where  the  probabilities  of  success  would  be  greater. 
But  now  how  changed!    That  New  England  spire,  the  finger- 
board, I  trust,  of  our  faith;  that  comely  structure,  beau- 
tiful, attractive  and  comfortable,  both  in  summer  and  winter; 
that  new  Bible  and  becoming  pulpit;  those  easy  and  well-filled 
scats;  that  choir,  increased  in  numbers  and  in  the  richness 
of  its  music,  too,  by  the  soft  tones  of  a  melodeon — all  these 
things,    :ith  an  audience  increased  by  half  truly  awake  my 
wonder  and  my  gratitude  to  God,  while  hope  brightens  in 
the  future . " 

In  May  of  1854  there  is  a  report  of  a  great  revival 
which  was  so  genuine  and  thorough  going  that  it  entered  in- 
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to  the  saloon,  and  spilt  its  liquors  in  the  street: 

"We  are  glad  to  inform  you  that,  after  a  long  period  ox 
spiritual  drought,  a  most  refreshing  shorter  of  divine  grace 
has,  recently,  been  enjoyed,  by  us.     It  may  be  said  w$th  . 
truth,  that  this  is  U:e  onljr  great  outpouring  of  the  Spi- 
rit that  has  ever  fallen  upon  our  little  church,  although 
conversions  have  iron  tine  to  tine  occurred.     Soon  after 
our  nev:  house  of  \70rship  v:as  dedicated,  for  vhich  ; .any 
thanhs  are  due  to  the  $50,000  fund,  a  nei?  interest  was 
manifest;  our  numbers  on  the  Sabbath  were  greatly  increased; 
Christians  became  awakened,  and  sinners  serious.     Our  pra- 
yer meetings,  widen  had  been  attended  by  only  tv  o  or  three 
males,  began  to  increase  in  lumbers  and  in  interest. 

fff  concluded  that  it  --as  best  to  commence  a  protracted 
meeting,  -?hicli  v;e  did  the  ne:rt  7;eek.    A  deep  anxiety  "."as 
soon  felt  among  the  ladies  of  "airfield  Female  Seminary, 
over  v.rhich  I  have  been  almost  compelled  to  preside  for  some 
time  past,  though  not  at  all  as  a  teacher.     The  anxiety 
and  seriousness  increased  in  the  seminary,  till  seven  of 
the  young  ladies,  all  that  vrere  unconverted,  became  hope- 
fully pious.     I  have  not  time  to  speak  here  of  the  tears 
of  rejoicing,  that  were  mingled  with  those  of  distress  and 
agony.     Suffice  to  say  that  our  house  owcame  a  Bethel — a 
house  of  prayer.    I'he  interest  spread  rapidly  in  the  church 
and  in  the  town.    §ome  thirty  five  or  si::  professed  to  be 
born  of  the  Spirit;  eighteen  of  whfifi  have  already  united 
with  us,  and  several  more  are  e:rpecting  to  do  so,  at  the 
next  communion.     Our  little  number  will  Then  be  about 
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doubled,    ""e  have  abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  Then  we 
remember  the  feeble  instrumentalities  used,  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  the  churoh,  "What  hath  God  wrought  I " 

Cne  school  teacher  who  had  closed  his  school,  and  was 
about  to  leave  for  Illinois ,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
pay  his  fare,  was  compelled  to  remain,  the  stage  being 
crowded,    he  came  to  our  meetings  the  next  day  and  evening, 
and  became  so  anxious,  that  he  would  not  leave  the  next 
morning.     Soon  he  became  a  humble  follower  of  Jesus,  as 
we  hope;  he  then  left  the  state,  to  meet  us  next  in  heaven. 

A  rumseller  also  became  interested,  and  gave  up  about 
ujlOO  worth  of  lienor.     It  was  rolled  out  in  the  presence 
of  some  five  hundred  citizens,  and  turned  out  into  the  gut- 
ter,   "wile  it  was  running  slowly  out,  two  thrilling  tem- 
perance speeches  were  made ,  the  speakers  standing  on  the 
barrels;  this  is  a  little  ahead  of  the  Maine  Law,     Just  be- 
fore this  scene  commenced,  a  would-be  gentleman  stepped 
into  the  crowd  and  made  a  speech  after  this  sort,  "Hhy  not 
sell  this  lienor  to  the  druggist,  and  crown  the  weads  of 
orphan  children  with  education?" — to  which  one  of  the  spoah 
ers  must  cuttingly,  yet  aptly  replied ,  that  the  gentleman's 
remark  reminded  him  of  a  certain  other  man,  who  cried, 
"So  v;hat  purpose  is  this  waste?    It  might  have  been  sold 
for  500  pence  and  given  to  the  poor."    'To  which  the  Savior- 
replied,  "She  hath  wrought  a  good  work".    He  added  that 
liquor  once  slew  him,  now,  it  was  wis  turn  to  slay  it.  She 
citizens  marched  from  this  scene  to  the  remaining  grog 
shops,  and  women  besought  them  with  tears  to  stop  selling. 
Shis  whole  transaction  had  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of 
the  revive!. 
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The  Spirit  of  G-od  has  reached  every  class,  and  alLiost 
every  profession  in  our  community- -the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
the  sea  captain,  the  gambler  and  the  hexican  soldier,  fhe 
religious  interest  has  extended  from  our  church  to  the  ot- 
her churches  in  the  place.     Indeed,  the  -."hole  town  seems  to 
have  "been  shaken  lay  the  Spirit  of  God.     One  hundred,  perhaps, 
have  "been  soundly  converted,     rev  towns,  east  or  -vest,  are 
now  more  moral  or  religious  than  ours.    We  may  all  say  with 
full  hearts,  "Bless  the  Lord,  CI  my  soul,,"    There  have  been 
a  few  conversions  also  in  one  of  my  out  stations." 

In  September  of  this  same  year,  1654,  hr.  Gates 
writes  again: 

"You  ..'ill  recollect  t  ha t  I  stated  i  n  my  last  report, 
that  about  forty  persons  had  become  hopefully  pious  during 
the  revival  last  -./inter,  and  that  eighteen  had  united  with 
our  church.     I  am  happy  no-..'  to  report  that  ten  more  have 
joined  us,  making  in  all,  twenty  eight  additions.  Some 
of  these  were  young  ladies  in  the  Seminary,  and,  of  course, 
have  taken  letters  of  dismission.     Several  of  these  are 
now  teaching  school,  and  I  doubt  not,  all  educating  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  wind.    All  the  converts,  I  believe,  are 
doing  well,  and  some  £f  them  are  models  of  christian  con- 
sistency.   ff  hey  run  in  the  great  race  course  and  are  not 
weary.     Our  prayer  meetings  are  well  attended,  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting.     One  brother,  who ,  till  last  winder,  had 
lived  careless  of  religion,  said  that  his  former  life  seemed 
lost;  that  true  hawpiness  could  be  found  in  God's  service; 
and  added  that  he  had  never  failed  to  receive  a  blessing  at 
every  prayer  meeting. 
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This  town  and  county,  "being  "both  beautiful,  are  rapidly 
growing  in  population.     God  seems  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  them  by  the  great  revival  last  winter.    Hay  this  young 
city,  with  its  church  spires,  be  to  the  era  grant  on  the  prai- 
rie v'hat  the  light-house  is  to  the  mariner  on  the  ocean." 

Writing  of  his  experiences  at  Fairfield,  Mr.  o-ates  says: 
"I  must  not  forget  the  great  aid  given  me  by  a  converted 
sailor,  Joseph  Cooper,   (converted  under  the  ministry  of 
father  Turner.)     If  father  Turner  had  done  nothing  more  than 
to  lead  this  racked,  shoptical  sailor  to  Christ  (See  story 
of  Cooper  in  &sa  Turner  and  His  Times,  rilgrims  of  Iowa, 
and  later  in  these  sketches,)  great  would  be  his  re'wwrd. 
It  r;as  in  Fairfield  that  v;e  had  charge  of  a  female  Seminary 
for  a  term,  and  more  than  a  score  of  girls  were  converted. 

I  vras  often  called  to  hold  meetings  in  log  school  houses 
some  miles  from  our  central  church.    Many  successful  revivals 
were  there  enjoyed.     I  hat  also  many  funerals  to  attend.  I 
had  the  joy  to  see  a  church  spire  rising  toward  heaven  just 
where  we  had  one  of  our  great  revivals  (in  the  country  log 
school  house.)     It  pays  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hed- 
ges.    If  this  was  done  more  frequently  by  ministers  east  and 
-.est  there  would  be  more  sheaves  brot  in;  and  the  central  or 
city  churches  would  not  be  weakened  but  gloriously  kept  alive. 
Besides  there  would  be  less  complaint  by  home  missionaries 

for  want  of  support,  for  these  country  people  on  the  prairie 
for  whom  you  have  labored  in  revivals  will  not  forget  you 
..hen  harvest  are  rept .     I  have  found  this  to  be  so  again  and 
again  in  my  labors  as  a  heme  missionary  in  Iowa. 
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I  do  not  say  that  I  have  not  had  hard  work,  and  some  trials 
in  a  new  state.     I  expected  it.    The  people  were  mostly  poor; 
and  only  rude  cabins  or  shakes.    Boads  were  poor,  and  bridges 
few,  and  the  and  awful  after  a  rain,  "out  ministers  like  phy- 
sicians must  visit  the  sick  and  dying,  and  they  must  attend 
funerals  mostly  at  their  6wh  expense. TT 

llr.  Jates'  pastorate  at  Fairfield  iras  a  little  short  of 
five  years,    he  began  in  December  of  1851,  and  closed  in 
August  of  1856.    At  this  time  he  was  called  to  Washington, 
in  'Washington  County.    His  first  published  re  pert  (llay  '57) 
from  this  field  wad  as  follows: 

,TI  have  labored  under  several  disadvantages ,  of  late, 
on  account  of  hating  no  house  of  worship  of  our  own.  Yet 
there  may  have  been  a  Providence  in  all  this;  as  I  have  been 
led  to  preach  on  the  prairie  about  five  miles  distant  from 
town,  -.Then  no  house  could  be  obtained.     There  has  been,  and 
is  nbWj  quite  an  interest  there  in  religious  things.     I  can 
hardly  call  it  a  "rivival;"  although  the  church  members  are 
hopefully  converted.     I  think:  some  si::  or  more  now  give  evi- 
dence of  a  change  of  heart,  and  about  as  many  are  anxious. 
3o  I  taluk  my  extra  preaching  there  has  not  been  in  vain.  I 
held  a  series  of  meetings,  and  have  continued  to  go  once  or 
twice  a  week  since. 

One  or  two  family  altars  have  been  erected,  and  I  trust 
mere  will  be.     I  preached  most  of  the  time  in  alog  cabin.  I 
found  it  truly  a  Bethel.     Sinners  were  weeping,  and  bach- 
sliders  resolving  to  return.     Chi  it  is  blessed  to  preach  to 
those  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  bread  and  water 
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of  life.     Some  listened  eagerly  who  had  scarcely  entered  a 
church  since  they  left  the  East.     Cne  man  who,  I  have  learned 
recently,  "belonged  to  a  church  at  the  Bast  formerly,  but  was 
ashamed  to  have  it  known,  has  returned  to  his  Father's  house. 
Another,  from  ITe::  England,  is  now  interested,  and  I  have  some 
reason  to  think,  has  passed  from  death  unto  life.     I  have  of- 
ten felt ,  that  our  brethren  in  the  Bast  do  not  feel  suffi- 
ciently the  close  and  intimate  connection  betvreen  themselves 
and  us.    Here  v;e  meet  vrith  their  sons  and  daughters.     Some  of 
them  are  impenitent,  or  perhaps  hardened.    !They  have,  here  in 
their  prairie-home,  time  to  reflect.     L'ho  temptations  to 
pleasure  and  amusement ,  that  so  often  dissipated  or  prevented 
serious  thoughts  in  the  3ast ,  are  here  comparatively  small. 
In  our  last  meeting,  a  son  of  a  Congregational  minister  was 
present,  and  signified  his  desire  to  become  a  follower  of 
Jesus.    Providence  had  guided  him,  as  if  by  a  pillar  of  fire 
or  cloud,  to  this  'place,  just  at  this  time,  in  search  of  a 
home  for  himsslf  and  widowed  mother.    May  he  find  first,  his 
father's  religion." 

In  September  of  185$  the  missionary  writes  again: 
"The  vro rk  of  grace  here  has  been  a  thorough  one  ,  though 
not  very  extensive.    The  church  has  taken  a  higher  stand,  and 
I  think  mean  not  only  to  keep  it  but  to  advance.  Fifteen 
have  already  united  -;ith  our  church,  and  others  beside  Trere 
hopefully  converted.    The  converts  are  of  all  ages,  from  60 
years  down  to  15  years;  and  of  all  characters,  almost,  -'he 
©keptic,  the  intemperate,  the  pleasure-loving,  all  now  sit 
side  by  side  at  the  prayer  meeting;  they  take  an  active  part 

in  the  meetings,  and  we  hope  ,m 
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iniviovaolo ,  always  abotindinv  in  'j'.c  work  of  thf  Lord.  '.To  feel 
st  re  nt  line  no  &  and  encouraged.     Truly,  the  Lord  hath  blessed  us 

In  connfgtion  with  this  TTashington  church  Lr.  Gates  had 
an  outside  appointment  a  few  miles  west  in  the  franklin  neigh 
borhood.     In  due  time  this  developed  into  a  church,  the  or- 
ganization being  effected  July  24,  1S5C.     In  his  next  report 
(November  '58)  Mr.  C-ates  tells  of  this  organization,    he  8%ys 

"A  colony  of  fifteen  persons  has  just  left  us  to  form  a 
nev;  church,  about  seven  miles  -.vest  of  this  place.    While  this 
change  w eakens  us ,  yet ,  I  doubt  not ,  it  will  advance  the  grea 
cause.    He  v.  J.  0.  Cooper  and  myself  have  just  organised  them 
into  a  ohurch ,  -.-ith  several  others  who  had  recently  come  to 
the  place  from  the  Bast.     ."e  felt  that  the  brethren  there 
were  correct  in  urging  the  necessity  of  a  church  organization 
They  are  poor,  and  have  only  ox  teams  to  come  seven  or  eight 
miles,  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  cold  of  winter,  and  car- 
attend  church  here  but  seldom.     I  have  never  seen  a  more  de- 
voted band  of  Christians  enter  into  covenant.     3ach  of  the 
twenty  one  is  an  active,  praying  Christian.    LIr.  C.  held  a 
few  meetings  after  the  organisation,  and  a  few  were  hope- 
fully converted. 

1e  expect  great  things  from  that  little  church,  through 
Christ  strengthening  them,    hay  it -ever  be  a  beacon  light 
on  that  ¥ast  prairie.    As  a  church  we  rejoice   ,  God  has  so 
blessed  us  that  we  can  send  out  such  a  colony  of  fifteen, 
almost  our  own  original  number,  and  then  have  left  forty- 
five  members.     If  we  are  kept  poor  and  weak,  as  a  church, 
in  future,  by  such  drafts,  we  wall  rejoice  and  bless  ^od, 
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for  it,  and  ever  pray  "0  Lord,  come  and  revive  us  again,  that 
ve  may  send  forth  no  re  laborers  into  the  great  harvest". 

This  same  year  1856  Mr*  Crates  is  called  upon  to  nourn 
the  loss  of  a  fell  or  missionary  -"ho  vas  also  a  fellovr  student 
in  College — the  Hev.  Luther  White.    1ST*  Sates  conducted  the 
funeral  service,  and  wrote  the  obituary,  vhich  vas  published 
in  the  State  Minutes,  and  copied  in  the  Home  Missionary.  Ex- 
tracts from  this  -.Till  be  made  in  the  sketch  of  ..ir.'^.ite  which 
follovs  this ,  as  he  wsb  the  next  to  folio-  hr.  Gates  to  I  ova . 

The  pastorate  at  Washington  covered  a  period  a  little 
short  of  six  years — from  August  1856  to  Hay  1862. 

Hay  1,  1862  Mr.  Gates  was  called  to  Oskaloosa,  becoming 
the  seventh  pastor  of  this  church,  whiah  at  that  time  had 
been  organized  eighteen  years. 

In  1863,   '64,   '65,  ve  have  no  message  from  Mr,  Gates, 
at  least  none  "re re  published;  but  in  1866  there  are  two 
reports.    Thi  first  v;as  published  in  May  of  this  year,  and 
is  as  follows: 

"The  best  item  of  intelligence  is  the  fact  that  a  fev 
have  been  hopefully  converted,  and  vill  unite  with  the  church 
next  Sabbath.     Four,  I  think,  give  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart.     rJvo  of  these  arc  young  persons,  recently  from  the 
region  of  3oston,  Mass.    So  you  see  we  are  gathering  up  the 
lost  sheep.     Our  Eastern  churches  are  not  fully  aware  of 
the  glorious  vor3:  your  missionaries  are  accomplishing  in 
thus  looking  up  and  leading  to  Ohrist  some  of  the  conse- 
crated yet  hardened  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England. 

One  of  these  young  men  attended  our  meetings  but  one 
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or  two  nights.    His  business  called  him  a-. "ay.     "e  put  into 
his  hands  that  little  invaluable  book,  entitled  The  Blood  of 
Jesus.    He  was  traveling,  in  a  private  carriage,  over  the 
prairies,  when  he  became  storm- stayed.    This  gave  him  time 
enough  to  read  carefully  that  little  book.    I  know  it  had 
been  searched,  not  simply  read,  for  I  examined  its  well- 
worn  pages,  and  many  of  its  striking  passages  and  startling 
quotations  that  had  awakened  him  were  pointed  out  by  him- 
self.   He  returned  home  last  Saturday,  I  believe  a  convert- 
ed man.     Strange,  that  after  twenty  years  of  sin,  spent  in 
christian  society  in  Hew  Hngland,  he  should  be  converted 
here,  by  such  a  simple  instrumentality  I :r 

In  the  summer  of  '66,  the  church  having  now  received 
aid  for  twenty  two  years,  to  the  amount  of   J6,575,  assumed 
self  support.    I.Ir.  Gates  reports  this  joyful  event  (Septem- 
ber '66)  as  follows: 

"Another  year  of  missionary  labor  has  now  closed,  and 
with  its  close  we  bid  your  Society  farewell.     It  has  nursed 
our  church  for  many  years,  and  without  its  help  and  sympathy, 
this  church,  years  ago,  would  have  beon  extinct.    Hon  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  we  shall  seek  to  go  without  crutches.  "e 
may  falter  and  stagger  a  little,  but  all  children  do  this 
for  a  time.    Hou  may  be  pleased  to  know  what  has  been  done 
during  my  four  years  of  labor. 

I'irst ,  we  have  received  just  one  hundred  to  the  church, 
and  the  acuse  of  worship  has  oeon  repaired.    About  two 
thirds  of  the  hundred  have  been  received  by  profession,  The 
Sabbath  school  has  been  flourishing  during  all  the  time. 
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7e  have  given  to  about  all  of  tho  general  objects  of  bene- 
volence, and  given  nobly,  I  think  for  a  feeble  church. 
Considerably  over  p200  have  been  given  during  the  last  year. 
The  supporters  of  your  Society  do  not  kno.v  fully  the  amount 
of  good  it  has  done  in  the  "est. 

I.Iy  people,  for  instance,  would  not  have  thought  of 
attempting  to  support  me  without  your  kind  aid.    ""."ith  it 
they  irere  inspired  to  do  more  than  they  ever  thought  it 
vras  possible  for  them  to  do.     Ihey  have  given  to  support 
the  cause  of  Christ  -.Then  some  of  theme  had  not  a  house  as 
good  as  an  ."astern  bach  kitchen  to  live  in,  and  ferr  comforts, 
and  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life.     God  has  blessed  them  in 
giving  and  sacrificing  for  Christ. 

I  knov;  I  express  the  feeling  of  all  the  members  of 
the  church  when  I  say,  "a  thousand  thanks  for  all  the  aid 
and  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragment  you  have  given  us.'T 
Under  your  fostering  care  we  have  grown  rapidly.     [The  old 
prejudices  that  I  once  wrote  about,  as  operating  against 
us,  have  either  died  out  or  been  killed  out  by  persevering 
effort  and  by  prayer.     7e  are  not  only  now  a  fixed  fact, 
as  a  church,  but  exerting  a  decidedly  christian  influence, 
I  think,  in  the  town.     Indeed  we  have  now  some  of  the  best 
and  most  influential  christian  men  here,  as  members  of  our 
church.    Your  Society  deserves  much  of  praise,  under  God, 
for  this  happy  change,    kany  of  these  here  converted  to 
God  will  rise  up  in  eternity  and  call  you  blesced.'' 

In  If  vember  of  1866  kr.  Gates  writes  to  the  Iowa 
hews  Letter:     "Our  church  is  nov;  very  prosperous;  and  our 
house  of  worship  is  full." 
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In  April  of  1869  another  News  Letter  item  is  as  follows: 
"Itev.  0.  H.  Gates  writes  us  that  the  church  in  Cskaloosa  has 
within  a  year  purchased  a  bell  and  an  organ  at  the  cost  of 
■;800 ,  with  little  aid  from  abroad.     They  have  also  subscribed 
$150  to  the  new  College  Building  at  Grinnell,  and  raised 
the  salary  of  their  pastor  to  -„i900.    All  this  during  the 
first  year  of  their  independence  of  missionary  aid." 

Lr.  Gates'  ministry  in  Iowa  covered  a  period  of  about 
eighteen  years--1851-1869 . 

After  speaking  of  some  of  his  experiences  with  the 
bridgeless  streams  and  bottomless  sloughs,  writing  in 
1909  he  says: 

"How  there  are  fine  built  villages  and  solid  bridges 
and  good  roads  in  this  formerly  wild  country,  and  each 
county  seat  has  one  or  more  churches,     ho  state  is  superior 
to  Iowa  in  soil  productiveness  or  noble  moral  population. 

Southern  Iowa,  where  m^r  lot  was  cast,  wag  a  hard  place 
for  preachers,  especially  those  from  the  north,  called 
abolitionalists .     I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  would  have 
swung  a  flag  of  ;joy  to  see  an  earnest  Oongregationalist 

come.     It  was  the  time  of  the  Tiar;  and  politics,  especial- 
ly the  slavery  question,  proved  unfavorable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  in  southern  Iowa.     I  labored  in  three 
towns,  each  a  county  seat--Fairf ield,    Washington,  and 
Cskaloosa.    After  eighteen  years  of  hard  work-- doing  the 
work  of  two  men- -I  decided  to  go  hast  for  a  rest .     I  did  so, 
but  found  it  hard  to  stop  work  entirely.     Soon  I  was  called 
to  Buxton,  1-aine ,  then  to  Lemington,   ..'est  hewfield,  heer 
I s 1 an  d ,  and  he  nybunkp  o r t . 
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I  still  expected  to  30  "Test  again,  but  a  son  in  Col- 
lege and  a  daughter  at  Lit.  h'olyoke  kept  me  hast  until  Iowa 
wae  as  well  supplied  with  ministers  as  Maine'*    So  I  re- 
mained East  till  my  resignation.1' 

In  his  retirement,  "beginning  in  1897,  his  residence 
has  been  at  "Vilbraham,  Mass.,  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
he  writes  that  his  life  has  been  without  doubt  prolonged 
by  spending  his  winters,  a  dozen  or  more  01  them  in 
southern  Florida,    his  age  at  this  time  (1913)  is  eighty 
nine,  and  that  of  his  wife,  still  spared  to  him,  is  eighty 
four.    Mr.  Gates  died  Dec.  12th,  1214,  aged  91  years,  three 
months  and  16  days . 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  this  man,  knowing  him  only 
by  his  home  missionary  reports,  and  the  brief  autobiograph- 
ical sketch  which  he  has  prepared  for  his  children,  but 
kindly  loaned  to  me,  he  appears  to  me. 
1.    -iS  a  man  of  great  vitality  ,  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual.    :.e  was  alive  all  over,  and  all  through  and 
through. 

3.    he  appears  to  me  also  as  a  confirmed  optimist.  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  see  any  hardships  in  his  home 
missionary  fields.     'She  little  humble  meeting  house  at 
Fairfield  was  to  I.im  &  veritable  cathedral;  and  the  little 
wheezy  molodian  a  rich  toned  organ.    Ha  had  no  doleful  re- 
ports to  make.    All  the  people  ware  brave  and  good,  and  the 
vision  glorious  of  the  Iowa-to-be  always  filled  his  eyes. 
5.    Gf  course  such  a  man  had  frequent  revivals,  and  large 
accessions;  and  churches  came  to  self  support;  and  church 
spires  appeared  where  once  the  old  log  school  house  stood \ 
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and  ho  helped  to  realize  the  vision  splendid  of  the  Io*.va 
that  was  to  bo. 

"e  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  novr  almost  ninety 
years  of  the  radiant  life  of  this  good  man,  Charles  H.  Gates 
and  v;e  ^ive  thanks  to  God  for  the  eighteen  years  of  his 
splendid  services  in  Iowa, 
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Fifteenth  Sketch,    

LUTHSH  R.  WHITE. 

Mr.  White  was  born  at  "orthbridge ,  liassachusetts . 
xhe  date  of  his  birth  is  not  given,  but  it  was  not  far 
from  the  year  1820. 

He  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1848,  ,-nd  from  ^ndover  in 
1851.    A  college  classmate — O.H.  Gates--tells  of  some  of 
the  trials  of    is  college  days.     "It  was  not  only  that  he 
was  poor",  says  Mr.  Gates,  "but  it  -/as  a  vrant  of  that  sym- 
pathy which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  friends,  and  a 
perpetual  goading  from  those  to    .horn  he  was  indebted  for 
his  preparatory  course  of  study.    Tor  this  reason  he    -as  com- 
pelled to  leave  College  for  a  time." 

In  the  fall  of  1851  he  came  to  Iowa  bearing  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Society,  J.ated  L-ecember  1st  of  this  year,  which 
assigned  to  him  LeClaire  as  his  field  of  labor.     His  pas- 
torate here   vas  short ,  but  hi  left  an  enduring  monument  in 
the  shape  of  a  oommodious  house  of  worship.    He  left 
this  pastorate  because  of  a  conviction  that  he  vras  better 
fitted  for  the  school  room  than  for  the  pulpit.  Schools 
vere  opened  to  him  at  -ort  Byron,  Illinois,  and  "ashington, 
Iowa ,  -.here  his  friend  hr.  Crates  was  pastor.      "hen  he  had 
closed  a  term  at  "Tashington,  he  found  that  the  cuestion  of 
profession  which  ho  thought  settled  in  favor  of  teaching- 
would  not  stay  settled.    ThM  words  of  St.  Paul  kept  ringing 
in  his  ears,  "Toe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  So 
again  he  left  the  school  room  for  the  pulpit,  and  v.-as  again 
nommissioned  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  .  hich 
located  him  now  at  Summit,  Iowa,  beginning,  Sept.  1,  1854. 
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Here  he  remained  until  llarcli  of  1857,  at  which  time  he 
rras  commissioned  for  Brighton  and  Jlasgov;.    This  v;as  his 
last  pastorate,  and  i?rt  ivas  cut  short  by  reason  of  his  death 
Hay  50,  1858.    he  left  "behind  no  writttn  memorial,     hone  of 
his  reports  to  the  home  Missionary  Society  -/re re  published. 

The  hinutes  of  1858  make  mention  of  llr.    hite's  death 
in  an  obituary  record,  prepared  by  hev.  Chas.  H.  Gates,  then 
paster  at  Washington,    .ho  had  be jn  with  Llr.  Waits,  both  in 
College  and  in  Theological  Seminary,  and  -.;ho  had  been 
closely  associated  with  him  in  missionary  labor.     In  this 
obituary  Llr.  Gates  says:  * 

"Luther  P..  IThite  died  at  his  residence  in  Brighton, 
'.'Washington,  Gc,  May  50,  1858,  after  a  brief  sickness,  "hich 
v*as  not  thought  to  be  dangerous  till  a  fev:  hours  before  he 
died. 

Lly  personal  acquaintance  vrith  this  brother  for  ...any 
years — besides  having  been  a  classmate  part  of  the  time  in 
College,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Seminary  -with  him~-gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  his 
character.    Perhaps  no  student  was  more  tried  in  College. 
It  -ms  not  only  that  he  v:as  poor,  but  it  v/as  a  -./ant  of  that 
sympathy  -.Thick  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  friends,  and  a 
perpetual  goading  from  those  to  -.Thorn  he  T.ras  indebted  for 
his  preparatory  course  of  study.    For  this  reason  he  -.vas 
compelled  to  leave  College  for  a  time.    Ee  graduated  at 
Amherst,  in  1848,  and  at  Andover  in  1851.    he  came  the 
same  year  to  Io*va  as  a  Koine  Llissionary ,  and  labored  as 
such  most  of  the  time  till  he  died. 
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He  spent  some  time  in  LeClaire ,  Scott  Co.,  and  the  new 
house  of  worship  in  that  place  is  a  monument  to  his  good 
influence,  and  to  his  personal  toils  and  sacrifice.  After 
this  he  thought  himself  better  fitted  to  teach,  and  engaged 
in  the  work  at  Port  Byron,  111.,  and  in  Washington,  -"here 
he  vrill  long  be  remembered,    "'hen  he  had  closed  his  term 
in  the  latter  place,  he  found  that  -.vhat  he  thought  was 
settled-- »viz:  his  duty  to  teach- -would  not  stay  settled, 
he  told  me  about  this  time  that  those  startling  words--'?oe 
is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel — rang  in  his  ears 
•until  he  returned  again  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion. 

His  last  field  of  labor  was  not  far  from  me.    All  the 
good  he  has  accomplished  there,  eternity  alone  can  reveal. 
Eis  mild  and  unassuming  manner,  his  gentle  disposition,  his 
generous  heart,  and  consistent  life  were  powerfully  felt  in 
the  town  where  he  lived.     Said  a  wicked  man  to  me:  "LIr. 
T£hite  has  won  the  confidence  of  all  in  Brighton."    But  more 
especially  -»vas  his  influence  felt  in  the  feeble  church  where 
he  labored.    All  loved  hin.    And  though  not  a  powerful  preach* 
er,  he  was  a  jood  pastor  and  a  faithful  minister.    The  church 
was  greatly  strengthened  under  his  care,  and  a  number  af;.ded 
to  it. 

One  of  his  first  efforts  in  Brighton  was  to  arouse  his 
people  to  the  importance  of  building  a  house  of  worship.  In 
this  he  was  successful,  although  very  much  of  the  care,  and 
not  a  little  of  personal  labor,  fell 
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ho  v.ras  never  to  occupy — and  see  that  comely  temple  completed 
in  whiah  he  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest.    Little  did  he 
think  that  his  old  classmate  and  friend  would  preach  first , 
not  a  dedication  sermon,  "but  his  own  funeral  sermon,  from 
that  pulpit,  while  his  body  should  lie  "beneath  it  on  the  very 
table  he  had  just  procured  and  placed  there.     Surely,  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways.    Brother  vThite,  I  think,  injured 
his  health  by  walking  some  twenty  miles  every  two  weeks, 
to  supply  a  second  ehurch--that  at  Glasgow,  Jefferson  Co. 

Lung  fever,  followed  by  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  was  the 
cause  of  his  death,    he  experienced  little  pain,  and  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  was  to  die  so  suddenly.    Ee  received 
the  message  calmly,  saying:     "Let  us  be  joyful.    Weep  not. 
Sing,  Hock  of  Ages."    Seeing  they  could  not  sing  that,  he 
said:     "Sing,  7!hy  do  we  mourn  departing  friends."  And 
seeming  they  failed  again,  he  sung  himself  faintly  the  first 
stanza,  and  soon  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 

The  records  of  this  good  brother  are  few.    None  of  his 
reports  to  the  hoem  Missionary  Society  were  published.  Evi- 
dently he  was  a  modest  man,  self  depreciative ,  and  with  only 
moderate  ability.    He  was  patient,  diligent,  a  living  sacri- 
fice, a  home  missionary  martyr,  dying  before  his  time,  his 
was  permitted  only  six  years  of  public  service  ,  but  those  -ere 
frutiful  years.    He  erected  for  himself  tx?o  momument  in  the 
shape  of  church  buildings.  In  the  church  at  Brighton  which  he 
built,  and  from  the  pulpit  which  he  painted,  I  have  preached 

again  and  again.     Gladly  and  gratefully  we  give  to  brother 
Euther  "rhite  a  little  space  in  these  annals  of  our  Iowa  work. 
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Sixteenth  Sketch, 

JCH3ff  R.  UPSCX. 

John  Ridley  Upton,  son  of  John  and  Betsey  (Ridley) 
Upton,  was  born  in  wilmot,  Hew  Hampshire,  October  4,  1819. 
He  studied  at  Kimball  Academy,  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1847,  and  from  Andover  in  1850, 

His  first  field  of  labor  was  c:o  in  Ha^ne  at  Alexander 
and  Gooper  beginning  in  August  of  1850  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Home  missionary  Society. 

He  was  ordained  at  TTilmot ,  October  22,  1051. 

Later  in  the  year  he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  at  C?ri- 
voli ,  "Durango ,  and  Cooks  Settlement,  December  7th  of  this 
year.    His  first  report  from  this  field  was  'written  at 
Muscatine  in  June  of  1852,  while  he  was  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Association  (C.H.1I.  Sept.   '52).  I'he 
report  is  as  follows: 

"I  am  located  in  about  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
populous  counties  of  the  state.    Romanism  is  struggling  to 
gain  in  undisputed  possession,  and  to  convert  this  into  a 
stronghold  for  !Tthe  man  of  sin".     Jesuitism  has  lost  none 
of  its  cunning  or  activity.    TTithin  about  eight  miles  of 
me  are  three  Catholic  churches,  German,  Irish,  and  French. 

Large  settlement  of  these  people  are  growing  up,  evidently 
under  the  direction  and  preconcerted  plan  of  their  Papal 
leaders.  ":hen  land  once  comes  into  the  hand  of  a  Romanist, 
the  cases  are  rare  of  its  ever  again  being  offered  for  sale 
to  a  Protestant .  Papists  all  appear  to  consider  themselves 
commissioned  to  be  always  looking  out  for  some  Catholic 
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purchaser,  v.henever  a  Protestant  farm  is  for  sale. 
"Tould  that  these  v:ho  profess  a  purer  Christianity  wore  "as 
wise  in  their  generation."    I  trust,  however,  that  he  friends 
of  truth  •..ill  become  enlightened  so  as  ro  perceive  clearly 
the  full  nature  and  extent  of  the  v/ork  they  have  before  them. 

I  find  many  things  to  encourage  me  upon  the  field  I  occupy 
Superstition,  ignorance,  and  sin,  array  formidable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  my  success.    But  I  trust  the  truth  will  yet 
prevail,  and  that  its  friends  will  be  able,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  to  succeed  in  erecting  upon  these  beautiful 
prairies,  the  true  standard  of  the  Cross. 

I  have,  during  the  quarter,  had  five  regular  preaching 
stations;  to  three  of  -.7hich,  by  riding  from  seven  to  nine 
miles,  between  services,  I  have  been    able  to  preach  as  of- 
ten as  once  in  tv;o  weeks,  on  the  .^abbath,  and  to  the  others 
once  in  four  '.reeks.    At  Tivoli ,  we  are,  'with  the  aid  of 
■ilOO  from  the  3ast ,  endeavoring  to  build  us  a  small  but 
neat  house  of  worship,  which  we  cannot  complete  before  fall; 
but  intend  to  use  if  for  the  Sabbath  school  and  for  meetings 
immediately,  the  outside  being  now  nearly  finished  and  the 
floors  laid.     L'he  brethren  are  generally  poor,  but  have 
:,a  mind  to  the  work".     Cur  congregations  are  full  and  atten- 
tive, and  our  Sabbath  school,  I  trust,  will  scon  be  flourish- 
ing. 

Cook's  Settlement  I  preach  at  on  each,  alternate  Sabbath, 
My  audience  is  increasing,  and  every  thing  seems  externally 
to  afford  strong  grounds  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  a  rich  spiritual  harvest  will  be  gathered  in.  In 

this  place,  I  have  almost  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  young 
oeo-ole . 
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Durango ,  for  the  present,  does  not  present  many  encour- 
agements for  missionary  labor.    ihe  members  of  the  churches 
are  few  and  suffer  much,  as  to  their  worldly  interests,  from 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  crops  ,  by  the  floods  last 
year.     Te  have  also  had  to  encounter  much  opposition,  'Zhe 
little  church  has  had  to  pass  through  a  sore  trial,  cut  I 
trust  its  prayers  and  self-denying  efforts  and  great  suffer- 
ings, .."ill  not  he  overlooked  by  Him  whose  compassionate  eye 
ever  rests  upon  the  children  of  his  love. 

Buena  Yista,  a  landing  eighteen  miles  above  Dubuque, 
was  discovered  one  year  ago  to  be  a  mineral  locality.  It 
then  had  no  dwelling-house;  but  now  it  is  estimated  that  near 
a  hundred  houses  stand  in  the  deep  and  shady  ravine,  fenced 
in  on  every  side  by  high  bluffs.     I  have  commenced  preaching 
there  once  in  four  weeks.     It  is  a  hard  field;  gambling, 
drinking,  oabbath-breaking,  and  almost  every  vice  finds 
very  little  restraint.    A  Sabbath  school  has  been  started, 
and  I  trust  a  different  state  of  things  will  soon  appear. 

A  delightful  meeting  of  the  General  association  of  Iowa, 
has  just  closed  here,  at  Muscatine .    1'he  body  of  brother 
Thompson  was  washed  ashore  here  on  Saturday,  identified  by 
the  brethren,  and  buried  yesterday.     It  had  floated  down 
the  river  about  60  miles,  having  been  in  the  water  five 
weeks.     'Ihe  cause  of  home  Hussions  never  seemed  dearer  to 
me,  and  I  believe  to  my  people,  than  at  the  present  time. 
TJhat  I  have  witnessed  at  this  General  Association,  has  awak- 
ened in  me  emotions  of  sincere  gratitude,  that  Sod  in  his 
providence  lias  led  me  and  my  brethren  to  seek  a  home  in  this 
we  st ern  wilde rnes s  . :I 

The  second  report  from  this  field,  wublisrnn  «» 
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January  of  1853  is  as  follows: 

"Next  Sabbath  closes  ay  third  quarter  of  missionary 
service  in  this  state.     I  confine  my  labors  statedly,  now, 
to  three  places.    At  Bankson  (Tivoli  Congregational  3hurch) , 
I  conduct  two  services  on  each  alternate  3aboath.    My  con- 
gregation there  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  whan  I 
first  went  there.     £h«  sympathies  of  the  young  are  nov:  with 
us,  whereas ,  at  first  none  comparatively  -./ere  to  be  seen  in 
our  meetings.     C-ood  attention  is  given  to  preaching,  and  I 
see  many  signs  of  encouragement . 

77  e  have  this  season  been  erecting  a  neat  little  framed 
house  of  worship,  which  is  nov;  inclosed  and  nearly  ready 
for  the  lathing,    "e  expect  to  have  it  all  finished  before 
•vinter,  except  the  pulpit  and  seats,  which  we  shall  procure 
the  lumber  for,  but  not  finish  it  until  another  year. 

fhM  church  consists  of  but  few  members,  and  those  not 
vrealthy;  but  they  have  been  willing  to  make  considerable 
sacrifice  in  order  to  orocure  for  themselves  and  families  a 
comfortable  house  of  worship. 

The  position  vre  occupy  is  near  one  of  the  strongest 
holds  of  homanism,  where  "Han  of  Sin"  is  doing  his  utmost 
to  intrench  himself.    ihere  are,  within  eight  miles  of  me, 
including  one  in  contemplation  to  be  built  this  season,  on 
this  prairie,  four  Catholic  churches--one  Cerman,  one  French, 
and  two  Irish.    Twelve  miles  distant  is  a  honastery  of  La 
Trappe  honks;  and  within  twenty  miles  there  are,  -probably, 
about  a  do  sen  Catholic  churches,    i'he  importance  of  having 
the  good  seed  early  and  bountifully  sown  in  such  a  field, 
will  be  readily  seen. 
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At  Bctrango,  appearances  are  "brightening-,  and  the  little 
churches  there  are  "becoming  quite  encouraged.    I  pr*aeh  at 
Durango  once  in  tv.ro  T;;eeks  in  the  morning;  and  then  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  after  riding  eight  miles,  I  preach 
to  a  congregation  at  Cook's  Settlement,  at  -.Thich  place  I  see 
much  to  encourage  me.     I  have  uniformly  a  full  assembly, 
\ .hat ever  may  be  the  -;:eather. 

•I'he  Sabbath  school  is  flourishing,  and  some  are  expected 
to  unite  vrith  the  churcli  soon. 

At  his  place  an  Irish  Catholic  girl   :ho  had  attended 
our  singing  school  last  '"inter,  met  -.rith  our  choir  one  Sab- 
bath morning  a  fiw  months  since,  attended  the  Sabbath  school 
at  tiro  o'clock  P.I..,  and  at  half  past  four  o'clock,  came  to 
my  place  of  preaching,  listened  attentively,  and  returned 
to  her  father's  house  in  the  evening,     "lien  she  came  to 
meet  the  priest  at  confessional,  this  sin  she  did  not  con- 
fess, so  it  passed  unnoticed  for  a  time.     Bat,  at  length, 
a  rumor  of  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  priest,  who,  at  the 
confessional,  inquired  of  another  girl  if  it  was  true.  I'he 
girl  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  an  answer,  but  in- 
formed him  of  the  fact,    i'he  priest  then  sent  vord  to  the 
offender,  threatening  that  if  she  should  eve  be  knoT/n  to 
attend  a  Protestant  meeting  again  he  would  publish  her  at 
five  different  Catholic e  Chapels,  naming  the  places,  and 
threatening  if  she  should  persist  in  it,  a  more  dreaded 
punishment.      This  is  the  kind  of  bondage  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic Priests  endeavor  to  impose  on  the  minds  of  their  people. 
fx-he  Irish  generally  dare  not  have  it  rumored  among  their 
countrymen,  that  they  have  been  at  Protestant  meeting.  ...any 


would  "be  glad  to  come  rare  it  not  for  this  slavish  fear. 

Tcnl  will  see  that  I  have  curtailed  the  limits  of  my 
field  considerably.    Hot  for  -want  of  having  good  congrega- 
tions at  all  the  palces,  and  several  others,  where  I  have 
preached  and  might  preach,  have  I  done  this;  but  from  the 
full  conviction  that  more  could  really  be  accomplished  by 
concentrating  my  efforts  upon  a  few  places,  than  if  I  con- 
tinued to  scatter  them  over  so  -.vide  a  field. 

I  have  good  health  and  am  pleased  \:ith  the  country,  have 
no  desire  to  return  to  reside  in  l'q\i  England,  or  to  leave 
my  present  location,  so  long  as  I  may  have  a  prospect  of  use- 
fulness,    -he  people  have  done  nobly  at  Banks on,  in  the  -.vork 
of  completing  their  little  church,  and  I  expect  to  employ 
a  pasrt  of  the  appropriation  I  now  ask  for,  in  assisting  them 
to  go  on  with  the  v.-ork.    Hxtemally  we  may  be  said  to  be  pros 
perous ,  but  we  have  much  need  of  a  refreshing  from  above.1' 

After  two  years  of  service  here  he  moved  dovrn  into 
Cedar  County,  his  commision  reading:     "December  7,  1855 
Portains  Grove ,  Spring  hock,  and  "Valnut  Grove."    In  1854 
the  commisssion  is  for  "Inland,  Spring  hock,  and  £llen's 
Grove."    ?rom  this  field  he  reported  in  the  summer  of  1854 
(September  issue)  as  follovrs: 

"The  settlements  here  are  quite  nev,r,  but  filling  up 
with  surprising  rapidity,     -he  opening  of  farms  and  the 
erection  of  dwellings  and  school  houses  call  for  so  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  all,  at  present,  that  houses  ex- 
clusively for  worship  must  be  for  a  while  dispensed  with. 
rJhe  region  of  country  is  beautiful,  fertile,  and,  much  of 
it,  really  healthy,  and  seems  by  an  ordering  of  x^rovidence , 
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to  have  "been  held  in  special  reserve  until  an  American  and 
more  select  population  could  "be  induced  to  rush  in  at  cnce 
and  take  possession.     Cur  location  between  two  important 
railroads,  which  are  soon  to  tie  completed,  induces  not  a 
few  from  the  eastern  states  to  seek  a  home  among  us;  so 
that  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  Puritan  element  may  "be 
seen  in  some  parts  of  my  field.    Everywhere  there  are  tokens 
of  industry  and  thrift;  and  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
religion  can  discover  many  tilings  truly  hopeful. 

e  are  intending  soon  to  organize  a  church  that  shall 
be  composed  of  brethren  scattered  over  my  whole  field.  Thin 
temporary  arrangement  is  thought  to  be  best  at  present.  Immi- 
gration is  constantly  affording  us  valuable  additions  to  our 
numbers  and  our  strength,  and  present  appearances  seem  to 
justify  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  as 
many  as  two  self-supporting  churches  will  have  their  loca- 
tion within  the  limits  of  my  present  field.     Can  a  mission- 
ary and  those  engaged  with  him  in  his  place  of  labor,  or 
those  christian  friends  at  a  distance,  to  whom  they  are  so 
much  indebted,  ever  feci  the  need  of  any  greater  encourage- 
ment?   What  return  may  not  these  very  churches  yet  make  for 
what  they  are  now  receiving?    TThat  incense  shall  hereafter 
burn  with  heaven-descended  fire ,  upon  the  altars  which  they 
rear?    Who  can  picture  the  deeds  of  charity,  the  sacred  alms, 
and  free-will  offerings  of  consecrated  sons  and  daughters 
that  shall  go  forth  from  these  churches  in  furtherance  of 
the  end  contemplated." 

Closing  up  his  work  on  this  field  in  "December  of  1854, 
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he  spent  a  year  without  charge  at  Hooreto./n ,  Vermont.  This 
was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Upton,  formerly  a  Miss  Mary  Bass,  to 
whom  he  was  married  October  11,  1852. 

■December  15,  1876,  he  received  a  commission  from  the 
Vermont  Domestic  Hissionary  Society  to  labor  at  'rarren  of 
that  state. 

November  of  1657  finds  him  out  .vest  again  commissioned 
for  "Wolf  Creek  and  vicinity,  Iowa."    This  was  the  ffwelve 
Mile  Greek  Church,  which  became  Buckingham,  and  which  today 
is  Traer. 

There  is  no  report  from  this  field.    Lr.  Upton  was 
here  a  little  more  than  two  years.    His  next  field  was  in 
Cla2/ton  County.    His  commission  for  Monona  and  Barmersburg 
was  dated  September  1,  1850.    This  was  his  field  for  about 
nine  years,  but  no  report  of  the  work  of  these  years  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Home  Missionary.    There  are  two  items  res- 
pecting Mr.  Upton  and  his  Clayton  County  field  published  in 
the  News  Letter.    The  first  to  be  found  in  the  January  issue 
of  1867  is  as  follows: 

"On  the  20th  inst .  while  P.ev.  J.  R.  Upton  and  family  cf 
Monona  were  talking  over  arrangements  to  move  into  their  new 
and  unfinished  house  on  the  morrow,  a  messenger  called  to 
inform  them  that  their  house  had  been  opened  by  persons  who 
refused  to  leave  till  the  expected  occupants  should  come. 
Thinking  that  a  company  of  emigrants  had  accepted  quarters 
for  the  night,  Mr.  Upton  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  his 
own  premises,  the  family  -..ere  hurried  into  a  carriage  and 
arrived  at  the  same  time  to  meet — their  nearest  neighbors, 
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friends  and  members  of  the  church,  who  had  warmed  and  lighted 
the  house.    A  bountiful  repast  was  served,  a  social  hour 
spent,  and  the  company  adjourned,  leaving  gifts  valued  at 
more  than  $50. " 

This  is  some  intimation  of  now  Mr.  Upton  and  family 
fared  up  there  at  ...onona. 

The  second  item  published  in  the  "ews  letter  (February 
issue)  is  as  follows: 

The  Congregational  church  at  Monona  dedicated  a  new 
house  of  worship  December  19,  1866,  sermon  by  Rev.  3.  P.  Sloan. 
A  correspondent  of  the  hcGregor  3J«wa  says:     "The  house  is 
34x50  feet  and  finished  in  good  style,  -  1th  a  steeple,  and 
heated  by  a  furnace.     It  is  veil  furnished  by  carpets,  lamps, 
pews,  etc.     The  pews  are  all  rented  erxcept  one.     The  cost 
of  this  church  as  it  stands  is  about  ^3,200.     hev.  J.  R.  Up- 
ton, pastor,  deserves  much  credit  for  his  perseverance  and 
labors,  in  securing  its  erection.5' 

This  house  became  a  very  familiar  spot  to  me,  as  I 
was  frequently  at  honona;  and  there  came  a  day  when  the 
old  house  was  remodeled,  and  rededicated.    The  second 
dedication  was  January  5,  1904. 

Reports  from  the  Monona  field  -  ere  meagre.  But  fat- 
her Upton's  reports  from  his  next  field  were  numerous  and 
full  and  abundant . 

The  new  field  was  in  sight  when  I  first  met  father 
Upton  in  1868  at  the  -Joint  meeting  of  the  Mitchell  and  C-ar- 
navillo  associations  at  lioGrogor.    he  was  then  chock  full  of 
enthusiasm  for   :is  prospective  v.ork  in  northwestern  Iowa. 
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His  commission  for  the  new  field  reads  aft  follows: 
"September  1,  1869;  Ckobo;ji,  lakeville,  Oherokee ,  and  other 
points  in  'Dickinson,  Clay,  and  other  counties." 

Brother  Sphraim  Adams  gives  us  a  fine  picture  of  the 
missionary  as  he  starts  out  to  oirplore  this  new  field  (Sec 
Congregational  Iowa,  August   '84.)     In  a  paper  read  before 
the  To rtir.ve stern  Association ,  at  "ewe 11,  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  brother  Adams  says: 

"The  real  pioneer  father  of  this  Association  is  Rev. 
J.  R.  Upton,  now  living  in  the  town  of  Spirit  lake.  Setting 
aside  the  pastors  of  ~ioux  City,  brother  wot  on  bore  the 
first  commission  for  this  real  northwestern  Iov.'a  at  last  to 
be  found.     „e  started  about  the  year  '70,  from  honona,  in 
Clayton  county--not  by  railroad,  for  there  ..as  none  there, 
but  by  a  true  missionary  rig  of  his  own  getting  up,  for  the 
occasion.      A  very  long  horse  hitched  by  cu.it  e  long  tugs  to 
an  exceedingly  long  backboard,  ..1th  himself  and  trunk  located 
at  the  rear.     I'he  intention  doubtless  was  that  the  horse 
might  be  safely  on  terra  firma,  his  fore  legs  at  least,  just 
about  the  time  that  the  -..-eight  of  the  concern  would  be 
getting  into  the  -.:orst  of  t.ic  slough,    i'he  impression  of 
the  beholder  naturally  was  that  he  would  probably  get  through 
to  his  journey's  end  in  safety  if  he  only  had  a  spy  glass 
to  steer  by.    At  any  rate  lie  did  got  thro  to  Lakeville, 
and  found  plenty  of  room  to  turn  in,  in  the  surrounding 
counties  -./here  at  that  time  fences  were  unknown,  farms  few 
and  inhabitants  rare.     In  hie  tours  he  found  the  people 
hungry  and  for  preaching,     "raveling  about  he  grew  rugged 
and  cheerful.    His  fair,  he  affirmed  was  less  gray  than  when 
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he  startou.     When  he  came  back  for  his  family  he  was  as 
happy  as  a  foreign  missionary.    His  accounts  of  the  far  off 
country  just  discovered  -./ere  gl owing,     So  this  day  he  has 
ever  remained  a  firm  'believer  in  northwestern  Iowa  in  spite 
of  blizzards  and  grasshoppers.'1 

A  graphic  account  of  the  field  as  father  Upton  first 
saw  it  in  the  fall  of  1869  was  published  in  the  Xome  Mission- 
ary of  August  1870,  and  was  as  follows: 

"About  a  year  ago  your  Superintendent  stated  in  the  Ad- 
vance that  there  were  fifteen  counties  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  this  state  in  who. eh  we  had  no  church  or  minister,  This 
determined  me  to  seek  a  field  of  labor  in  them.  Accordingly 
I  commenced  a  work  of  exploring  nine  of  those  counties,  and 
found  almost  everywhere  new  settlements  forming,  most  of  them 
scarcely  three  months  old.    Nearly  all  were  upon  homesteads, 
given  on  condition  of  five  years'  residence  and  improvements. 
I  found  neighborhoods  ""here  improvements  were  begun,  and  the 
men  had  gone  back  to  their  families.    How  they  have  returned, 
and  are  residing  on  their  homesteads,  but  the  number  is  very 
small,  who  can  be  said  to  possess  many  of  the  conditions  of 
comfort.    Yet  all  appear  cheerful,  and  hopeful  of  a  brighter 
future.    The  climate  and  soil  are  excellent.     Scarcity  of 
timber  and  fear  of  Indians  in  years  past  delayed  settlement. 
These  obstacles  are  now  net  serious.    The  red  man  is  far 
removed,  so  that  he  cannot  repeat  his  outrages.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  timber,  rich  peat  beds,  and,  not  far  off, 
the  best  coal  region  of  the  state;  with  a  railroad  nearly 
completed,  three  others  on  their  way,  and  another  to  pass 
near--all  this,  added  to  cheapness  of  land,  is  causing  the 

country  to  be  settled  with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity. 
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The  class  of  settlers  here  is  flf  a  much  "better  character  than 
the  average  of  other  portions  of  the  state,  so  far  as  no 
little  travel  and  eighteen  years'  acquaintance  unable  mo  to 
judge .    They  are  largely  American  and  ^rotestant.    Lly  labors 
have  been  mostly  confined  to  three  ranges  of  counties  lying 
in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Sioux  River,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Iovra.     In  Cherokee,  Olay  and  Dickinson  counties,  I  find 
at  four  important  points  materials  sufficient  for  organizing 
a  church,  and  have  evidence  that  at  other  points  missionary 
labor  vrill  be  needed  soon,  and  churches  should  be  orgainized 
I  meet  \7ith  a  cordial  reception,  and  have  full,  attentive 
audiences.    The  time  is  not  distant,  -..lien  several  more 
laborers  •.vill  be  needed  in  theso  counties,  but  at  present, 
very  little  support  could  be  raised,  and  the  permanent  centers 
are  not  established.    Three  counties  are  my .field,  and  seve- 
ral others  depend  on  me  for  an  occasional  visit.     So  far  as 
I  1  I  am  the  only  minister  of  our  order  on  a  territory 

eighty  miles  square.     I  am  separated  from  my  family,  by  the 
most  feasible  route,  a  distance  of  tvro  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  yet  I  feel  ioy  in  my  rrork  in  the  full  belief  that 
God  has  sent  me  here,  and  is  giving  me  great  opportunity  to 
be  useful.     I  think  any  of  my  brethren  might  ".veil  covet  such 
a  vrork,  and  trust  that  some  vrill  be  ready  to  respond  vrhen 
God  calls  them  to  come  and  share  it  vrith  me. 

Some  part  of  my  entertainment  is  furnished  me  by  the 
settlers,  but  I  have  to  provide  many  things  or  fare  hard. 
Often  I  have  to  go  many  miles  for  a  place  to  lay  my  head 
at  night.    Llany  families  cannot  keep  me  or  my  horse  at  all. 
Some  are  living  in  sod  houses,  in  shanties  covered  with  hay, 
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and  others  in  caverns  dug  into  the  sides  of  hills  roofed 
over  with  turf.    Log  cabins  are  almost  palatial  compared 
with  other  dwellings.    Railroads  will  bring  pine  lumber  and 
houses  will  then  be  built.    My  purpose  is  to  start  an  aca- 
demy in  this  county  as  soon  as  building  materials  come  near- 
er.   3?his  will  invite  the  best  clas:;  of  settlers." 

In  November  of  1870  another  report  appears: 

"Yesterday  I  preached  the  first  sermon  ever  preached 
in  this  new  village,  in  the  freight-room  of  a  commodious 
and  elegant  depot,  seven  miles  west  of  Cherokee.  There 
were  some  thirty  or  forty  in  attendance,  and  at  the  close 
several  brethren  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
organizing  a  church  at  Cherokee,  which  it  was  voted  to  do. 

Three  important  railroad  points  will  be  embraced 
within  its  bounds.     It  will  start  with  a  goodly  number,  and 
has  many  reasons  to  expect  an  unusually  rapid  growth,  should 
it  soon  secure  the  services  of  an  able  and  devoted  minister. 
Such  a  minister  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  and  find  a 
field  of  much  promise. 

The  whole  region  is  one  of  groat  beauty  and  contains 
sure  elements  of  wealth.     It  is  very  healthy,  and  must  soon 
be  densely  populated.     I  have  been  in  nearly  half  of  the 
counties  of  this  state,  and  know  of  none  superior  to  this. 
The  General  deficiency  of  timber  in  all  these  northwestern 
counties  can,  by  the  help  of  railroads,  coal,  -peat  and  pine 
lumber,  be  got  along  with.    Live  fences  and  groves  will 
soon  be  started,  giving  to  the  landscape  new  charms.  The 
present  want  of  timber  I  consider  far  more  than  compensated 
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in  the  character  of  the  people.    They  have  sagacity  and  en- 
terprise sufficient  to  contend  with  an  obstacle  formidable 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  timid,  irresolute  and  desirous 
of  ease.     Some  of  these  counties  are  settling  up  almost  en- 
tirely with  families  that  are  of  American  and  Protestant 
birth.     Settlements  are  multiplying  very  rapidly,  and  se- 
veral important  railroads  are  soon  to  be  completed  through 
the  counties  which  I  travel  over.     I  hope  soon  to  be  per- 
mitted to  welcome  more  missionary  laborers  into  this  most 
interesting  -portion  of  this  great  state.     I  expect  soon  to 
organize  two  or  three  other  churches  within  the  limit  of  my 
field.     I  am  separated  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
by  usual  routes  of  travel,  from  my  family,  and  have  not 
seen  the  dear  ones  at  home  for  seven  long  months;  but  I 
hope  to  locate  them  in  a  new  home,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
beautiful  lakes  in  Dickinson  county,  before  another  winter. 
The  weight  of  fish  caught  the  present  season,  in  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Okoboji,  has  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  tons  I  I 
do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate. M 

Again  in  hay  of  1871  there  is  another  report: 
"My  labors  this  cpiarter  have  been  just  what  every  home 
Missionary  can  understand,  who  is  obliged  to  build  a  house, 
half  a  mile  from  any  other,  in  an  entirely  new  settlement, 
so  secure  native  liimber  at  a  mill  eight  mile&  distant,  pine 
lumber  and  other  materials  from  a  railroad  point  ninety  miles 
away;  to  board  his  help,  working  hard  with  his  own  hands 
from  early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  sometimes  for 
six  days  in  the  week;  preaching  meanwhile  every  Sabbath  at 
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points  tight  to  fourteen  miles  off,  besides  once  at  home. 
I  was  able  to  fill  all  my  appointments  except  two ,  when  I 
was  bringing  my  family  and  effects  from  the  east  side  of 
the  state,  two  hundred  and  tvrenty-f ive  miles,  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  by  team.    A  good  Providence  presided  over  our 
journey,  giving  us  fine  weather  and  good  traveling.    ":7e  are 
now  living  in  our  unfinished  house,  within  three  miles  of 
the  border  of  our  settlement,  west  of  Which  lies  a  beautiful 
rich  prairie,  40  miles  across,  without  a  house,  a  road,  or 
perhaps  a  tree.    Yet  soon  a  railroad  will  be  finished  thru 
it  from  north  to  south,  and  another  from  east  to  west ,  run- 
sting  some  twelve  miles  south  of  us.     Settlements  will  soon 
make  their  appearance  beyond  us,  and  this  healthy,  fertile 
and  beautiful  region  cannot  much  longer  remain  a  wilderness. 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  my  field  embraced  all  I  wished 
to  occupy  on  an  area  of  80  miles  square.    Now  another  brother 
divides  it  with  me,  and  yet  we  can  spare  territory  enough  for 
another  good  brother,  who  would  like  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
us  and  share  the  privileges  which  appertain  to  frontier  home 
Missionary  life.    He  may  be  assured  that  his  privations  -..ill 
be  more  than  repaid  by  the  hearty  welcome  he  will  everywhere 
meet ,  if  he  is  true  to  his  work,  and  by  the  unexpected  rapidity 
with  which  he  may  See  good  results  mature  and  the  good  seed 
of  the  kingdom  yield  its  fruit.    lone  cxt  the  pioneer  Iiome 
missionary  can  know  how  readily  the  plastic  elements  of  this 

forming  society  can  be  made  to  yield  to  his  impressions;  so 
unlike  the  rigidity  of  older  places.    How  if  any  brother  of 
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right  qualifications,  who  feels  a  desire  to  serve  his  lister, 
where  courage  and  perseverance  "ill  find  an  ample  reward, 
wishes  opportunity,  let  him  start  at  once  for  some  field  of 
frontier  labor.     Such  a  field,  I  think  he  may  find  embracing 
0 lay  and  O'Brien  coiinties.    Ih«  salary  will  not  be  v2000  and 
a  parsonage,  my  good  brother,  and  no  church  ..ill    'call"  you; 
but  you  may  extend  the  call  yourself,  and  invite  churches  of 
the  future  to  come,  a  score  of  them  perhaps,  and  take  the 
places  you  see  fit  to  select,  and  carry  on  your    ork  long 
after  you  are  dead,     "".'here  else  is  the  reward  better,  and 
how  can  you  more  acceptably  serve  our  great  Master?" 

The  winter  of  '71  and  '72  furnishes  a  theme  for  the 
next  report ,  tho  it  -.-fas  June  before  the  report  appesred. 

"Last  -./inter    -ill  here  be  long  remembered  for  its 
early  commencement,  its  severe  and  steady  cold,  and  its 
many  driving,  furious  storms.    These  often  filled  the  air 
so  thick  with  snow  as  to    blind  and  bewilder  persons  and 
animals,  so  that  not  a  few  lost  their  lives,     hven  an  inch 
or  two  of  light  snow  driven  furiously  over  vast  stretches 
of  burnt,  open  prairie,  renders  it  unsafe  to  travel  even 
to  your  nearest  neighbor's.    ...any  of  these  storms  came  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  so  breaking  up  my  appointments  and 
impeding  my  work.    But  I  see  nothing  discouraging  in  regard 
to  our  prospects.    A  few-  years  -.ill  see  settlements,  groves, 
hedges  and  orchards  that  -will  stay  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  and  furnish  guides  to  those  caught  out  in  blinding 
storms.    ITow  the  winds  from  Alaska  hardly  have  an  impediment. 

Many  points  are  needing  and  more  will  soon  need  mission- 
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ary  labor.    Hone  of  these  can  pay  ^1,000  salary  yet,  "but 
they  offer  a  field  of  greater  usefulness  than  some  that  pay 
$3,000.     The  requisites  for  those    v;h.o  should  apply  for  work 
in  these  points,  at  present,  are:     a  genuine  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  souls,  such  as  inspires  courage,  forti- 
tude, patience,  energy,  perseverance,  self-sacrifice,  .. 
faith,  and  hope,  and  that  will  not  despise  "the  day  of  small 

things".     This,  -.vith  a  good  discernment  of  human  nature, 
good  bodily  health,  fair  culture  and  speaking  powers,  and  a 
reasonable  measure  of  good  sense  and  judgment.     If  some 
experience  can  bo  added,  all  the  better.     Such  may  find 
■work  in  abundance." 

When  father  Upton  speaks  again  (December  '74)  the 
burden  of  the  grasshopper  is  his  theme,  and  it  ;as  the 
theme  of  all  no rtlr.ve stern  Iewa  and  vast  regions  of  the 
vest,    lie  says: 

"In  this  wide  region,  vrhere,  crops  have  been  cut  off 
by  grasshoppers,  last  year  and  this,  we  have  to  witness  a 
destitution  very  discouraging  to  settlers,  and  trying  to 
churches  and  our  home  missionary  "rrork.    But  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  cease  effort.     Sod  may  perhaps  have  need  o'f  grass- 
hoppers as  veil  as  of  missionaries,  to  make  his  cause  more 
permanently  prosperous  in  these  nev;  settlements.     His  people 
need  much  trial  to  separate  wheat  from  chaff,  and  to  insure 
their  perseverance.    Many  of  the  best  families  of  my  churches 
have  lost  ill,  or  nearly  all  they  depended  on  for  support. 
Some  have  been  compelled  to  leave;  but  among  those  that 
remain,  there  is  an  increase  of  hopeful  feeling,  and  prep- 
arations are  making  to  meet  such  exigencies  in  the  future 
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with  loss  injury.    The  habits  of  the  insects  Lave  "been 
carefully  watched  and  are  much  "better  understood.    7e  think 
we  shall  suffer  less,  should  the  scourge  ever  come  again.'' 

In  the  summer  ofl865  father  Upton  begins  to  "boom 
Dickinson  County  as  a  health  resort  (December  '75).  Ee 
■writes : 

"The  lake  scenery  of  this  county  is  the  finest  in  the 
state,  and  is  attracting  numerous  companies  of  summer  visitors 
from  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  even  from  the  highest 
families  of  England.    ^Te  have  secured  some  sir  acres  on  the 

lake  shore,  one  mile  from  Spirit  Lake,  for  a  Congregational 
Retreat,  which  will  be  fitted  up  as  fast  as  shares  of  five 
dollars  each  can  be  sold  to  furnish  the  association  v;ith 
means .    The  grounds  are  a  gift ,  and  can  be  made  a  most  de- 
lightful headquarters  to  our  friends  who  desire  a  healthful 
retreat  for  rest  and  recreation.     7ish  and  fowl  are  plenty. 
The  site  selected  is  central  to  all  parts  of  the  two  great 
lakes  and  to  numerous  smaller  lakes,  where  i.'ater-f owl  are 
even  more  numerous  and  accessible.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  healthy  and  fertile  counties  in  the  state.  And 
the  scenery  about  the  lakes  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  is  charming,  and  in  spots  very  romantic.  Drainage 
is  good,  the  soil  is  deeper  than  is  common  in  the  "Test,  and 
the  population  mostly  American." 

For  eleven  years  father  Upton  labored  as  a  home  mission- 
ary in  Dickinson  County,  and  in  the  regions  round  about.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  vicisitudes  of  hard  times  blizzards 
and  grasshoppers,  he  comfort ed  himself  and  his  neighbors 
with  the  assurance  'There's  a  future  for  Dickinson  County, 
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there's  a  future  for  Dickinson  County.' 

Father  Upton's  last  commission  from  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  expired,  in  September  of  I860.    Prom  1880  to  1885 
he  lived  at  Spirit  Lake  without  charge.     here  in  February 
of  1883  his  wife  died.    From  that  time  to  1888  his  home  was 
With  a  daughter  at  Sibley.     For  one  year  of  this  time  however, 
he  was  editor  of  the  Alton  Review,  and  for  the  most  part 
resided  at  Alton. 

From  1888  to  18S0  ho  made  his  home  with  another  daughter 
at  Platteville ,  Illinois,    i'his  daughter  also  died  Junel , 
1890,  and  shortly  after  father  Upton  went  with  his  son-in- 
law  and  grandchild  to  Sscondido,  Calif.,  and  this  -./as  his 
home  until  the  time  of  his  death,    he  died  of  hemmorhage  of 
the  lungs  following  the  grip  April  4,  1898,  aged  78  years, 
6  months. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  minister  to  his  comfort  from 
our  Relief  Fund  in  his  last  days . 

In  a  letter  dated  harch  17,  1894,  he  -/rites: 
"Dear  Brother  Douglass*:    Your  kind  letter  came  duly 
to  hand  shortly  after  the  one  sent  from  brother  Merrill 
enclosing  a  (§©  draft.     It  gave  me  much  comfort  and  thank- 
fulness to  think  that  I  have  kind  Christian  friends  in  Iov/a 
and  that  Sod  continues  to  be  my  shepherd  and  bountiful 
provider  in  this  far  av/ay  part  of  our  common  country.  My 
youngest  daughter  kiddie,  I.Irs.  R.  D.  Reed,  intended  to  more 
here  from  Illinois,  but  before  she  could  come  she  fell  a 
victim  to  the  grip,  and  three  months  after  to  diphtheria, 
which  in  one  short  vreek  carried  her  up  to  the  better  land. 
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Ear  husband-,  myself,  and  bl8  young  daughter,  arrived  here 
December  12th. 

I  am  to  work  only  as  I  feel  like  it,  but  I  need  out  of 
door  exercise  for  my  health,  and  to  keep  up  my  spirits  and 
to  Jielp  me  forget  my  loneliness,  and  drive  array  thots  of 
being  no  good  to  anybody.     Besides  a  garden  and  nursery  is 
a  perpetual  entertainment  and  delight  to  me.     I  am  permitted 
each  half  day  to  regale  my  senses  among  the  sweet  delights 
of  semi  tropical  verdure.     I  am  raising  young  oranges,  figs, 
almonds,  nuts  of  ten  different  species,  grapes  of  several 
varieties,  berries,  apricots  of  several  kinds,  prunes, 
peaches,  strawberries ,  plums,  etc.    i'his  climate  is  delight- 
ful,   lly  general  health  is  good,     ihe  climate  if  favorable 
to  me.     I  do  not  know  how  I  could  stand  the  rough  winters 
and  summer  extremes  of  weather  up  north  again. 

Yours  in  Christian  love , 

J.  R.  Upton.  " 

Prom  the  bits  and  snatches  of  this  narrative,  one 
can  get  a  pretty  good  likeness  of  the  man.    he  was  tall, 
angular,  ''straight  as  a  string'.    His  step  was  firm  and 
steady,     he  -.Tore  spectacles  of  course,    he  was  a  fine 
scholar,  at  home  in  C^reek,  Latin  and  hebrew,  and  he  was  an 
accomplished  exegete.    his  sermons  were  scholarly,  logical 
and  full  of  meat .    3ut  he  was  not  what  you  could  call  a 
popular  preacher,    his  delivery  was  slow  and  tedious,  he 
ground  out  his  v.rords  thru  his  tooth,    he  was  not  what  you 
could  call  a  practical  man.    ^-e  was  rather  a  dreamer,  a 
man  of  vision.     I  do  not  think  he  could  be  said  to  have 
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had  a  constructive  mind.    He  was  not  an  organiser.     he  was 
not  the  man  one  would  naturally  select  1'or  a  frontier  mis- 
sionary.   But  a  frontier  missionary  he  was.     This  was  the 
work  he  chose,  and  he  did  it  well,     rrivations  and  sacrifices 
to  him  were  daily  bread,    he  was  a  sort  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  numerous  fields,  preparing  the  way  for  others  to  come 
and  lay  the  foundations  and  build  the  superstructure. 
Apart  from  the  work  of  others,  his  work  was  very  imperfect, 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a  number  of  churches  in 
northwestern  Iowa  (it  could  almost  be  said  that  they  or- 
ganized themselves.)     But  so  far  as  I  can  remember  he  left 
no  monument  of  a  regular  church  building  in  all  that  region. 
But  he  did  his  part,  and  did  it  well,    his  work  .Tent  into 
the  making  of  a  dozen  or  more  churches.    lie  gave  us  thirty 
years  of  missionary  service.    His  name  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  pioneer  preacher  of  northwestern  Iowa. 
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Seventeenth  Sketch, 

ADRIAN  VAN  VIEET . 

This  man  is  not  really  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  Iowa,  for  he  was  never  a  Congre- 
gational in  spirit  or  in  the  letter,  hut  always  a  high  Ohurch 
jrreshyterian.     Cf  course  he  was  a  German,  or  rather  a  Lollan- 
der,  and  being  a  Hollander  he  would  naturally  be  a  _ros"byter- 
ian.    3ut  for  a  little  time  he  was  a  nominal  fellowship  1th 
with  us  as  pastor  of  the  German  Evangelical  church  at  Duououe , 
and  had  a  part  of  his  support  from  the  .American  home  hission- 
ary  oociety.    lis  first  commission  for  this  work  dates  ^pril  1, 
1652.    2he  commission  was  renewed  in  1855.    This  year,  18  , 
the  German  Jongregaticnal  church,  organized  in  December  of  1847, 
came  to  its  death  at  the  hands  of  this  man  Vanvleet.     he  did  not 
consider  Oongregat ionalists  as  fit  people  for  himself  and  church 
to  be  associated  with,    he  said  they  ..ere  lax  with  doctrine;  and 
so  he  persuaded  the  church  to  go  with  ;.im  into  the  -resbyterian 
fold.    I?rom  185o  to  1868  there  was  no  'J-erman  Congregational 
church  in    ubuque.     In  1868  brother  hlcke  came. 

I  think  this  man,  Yanvleet ,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  bigoted  hresbyterian,  was  cuite  a  decent  man,  and 
a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  education  and  ability. 

I  remember  him  quite  -.veil  as  he  used  to  visit  Platteville 
in  the  days  of  my  childhood;  and  I  believe  he  was  for  a  time 
pastor  of  the  Woman    resbyterian  church  of  that  village,  he 
sometimes  spoke  in  English  in  our  church.    Hi  was  counted 
tru.it  e  a  big  man  in  our  parts  in  those  days. 

In  writing  his  Jongregational  biography,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say:  "Ee  came  from  the  Presbyterians,  and  he  returned  to 
his  own.'' 
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Eighteenth  Sketch, 

JAMES  E,  MERSKOM. 

James  hoe  llerchom  was  bom  in  Fleming  County,  Kentucky, 
April  19,  1815. 

By  his  own  efforts,  he  paid  his  way  thru.  Yale  College, 
graduating  in  1844.    he  also  took  a  theological  course  at 
Yale,  graduating  in  1847. 

his  first  pastorate  was  at  ^msonia,  Connecticut.    Ht  or- 
ganized the  church  there,  and  was  pastor  from  1849  to  1851. 
In  1852  he  cane  to  Iowa,  locating  in  I.Larion.    his  commission 
for  this  field  is  dated  June  20,  1852. 

A  lengthy  but  interesting  report   (October  '53)  tells 
of  the  sorrows,  losses  and  hardships,  and  above  all  the 
triumphs  of  this  year  in  Iowa. 

,TMrs.  M.  died  on  tlie  22rd  of  June,  after  throe  months 
of  intense  suffering.    Te  had  occupied  our  field  of  labor 
here  just  one  year  and  one  day,  when  her  hivine  master  s^-id 
to  her,    'It  is  enough,  come  up  higher. "     It  v;as  a  year  of 
hardship  and  suffering  with,  us,  but  not  of  discouragement. 
Cur  trust  was  in  the  Lord,  ~nd  we  believe  he  has  ordered  all 
things  veil.    A  prominent  object  of  labor  before  us  was  to 
get  our  house  of  worship  completed.     That  end  was  secured, 
but  the.  first  service  we  were  permitted  to  attend  in  our 
new  church,  after  its  dedication,  was  the  funeral  of  my  own 
wife.     _he  event  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  this 
parish,  as  well  as  on  my  own.     ihe  voice  of    od  was  recogni- 
zed in  a  manner  not  soon  to  bo  forgotten,     .'ho  fatigue  and 
loss  of  rest  are  still  perpetuated  by  the  sickness  of  my  childrer 
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It  gives  2:1c  -pleasure  to  testify  to  the  sympathy,  the 
kindness ,  and  assiduous  attention,  as  far  as  it  oan  bt  render- 
ed, of  this  enlightened  christian  community,    lander  christian 
hearts  and  better  neighbors  I  have  never  found.     I  am  permitted 
to  see,  to  the  great  delight  of  my  heart,  the  blessed  fruits 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  benevolent  sympathies  and  labors  of 
God's  people.     Had  I  no  other  proof  of  the  heavenly  origin  of 
the  christian  religion  than  the  display  made  under  circum- 
stances of  affliction  in  our  little  church  this  season,  it 
would  be  enough.     0  the  loveliness,  the  moral  -gorier  of  a 
sanctified  heart  manifesting  its  gratitude  to  God  and  its 
love  to  men  by  imitating  the  Savior  in  self-denying,  cheer- 
ful labors  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  and  the  sufferingl 
"True  and  undefiled  religion  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
the  wi  dorrs  in  their  affliction" — and  v-hen  religion  appeals 
to  the  vrorld  in  that  form  of  its  working  pov;er,  it  has  a  con- 
vincing force  whieh  no  argument  or  profession  can  exert. 

Our  church  rras  dedicated  on  the  12th  of  June.     It  is 
built  of  brick,  fifty  five  feet  by  thirty  five,  and  occupies 
the  most  desira  ble  site  that  could  be  selected  in  trie  vil- 
lage.    It  is  the  only  church  yet  completed.     The  inside  of 
the  church  throughout  is  finished  as  conveniently  and  taste- 
fully as  any  church  I  have  seen  in  the  East,  except  in  the 
large  cities.    The  ladies  vrorking  here  by  regular  and  effi- 
cient organizations,  like  their  sisters  in  the  lasfe,  have 
done  justice  to  the  finer  r/ork  of  upholstering,  carpeting, 
etc.    By  the  products  of  their  orm  labor,  they  have  procured 
a  chandalier  and  a  beautiful  set  of  lamps.    ~'e  have  built  and 
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finished  this  house  without  asking  or  expecting  any  aid  from 
the  v50,000  fund.    &ftd  that  the  church  may  be  out  of  debt , 
it  has  voted  to  pay  all  remaining  liabilities  by  an  assess- 
ment upon  each  member  according  to  kis  taxable  property.  So 
that  each  one  assumes  his  cm  share  of  the  debt ,  and  be- 
comes individually  responsible,  thus  freeing  the  church  as  a 
body  corporate. 

Cur  merchants  who  buy  goods  in  Boston,  have  obtained  a 
promise  from  some  of  the  princely  merchants  of  that  city,  of 
aid  in  procuring  a  bell,  a  steeple  for  which  is  yet  to  be 
erected,    "'hen  that  improvement  is  completed,  the  house  -ill 
have  cost  about  $3,000.    The  completion  of  our  house  has  had, 
as  anticipated,  a  manifest  effect  upon  the  general  attendance 
upon  public  worship.    £he  audience  at  once  was  more  than 
doubled.    Cur  slips,  to  the  number  of  forty  eight,  -ere  all 
rented  for  one  year,  and  there  are  demands  for  many  more. 
Our  church  is  much  encouraged,  and  now  that  the  outer  temple 
is  done,  we  shall  try  by  God's  assistance  to  make  the  inner 
temple  more  comely. 

Eastern  people  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  v,ray  of  building  church  edifices  in  the  new 
portions  of  the  "Test.    Competent  mechanical  labor  costs 
very  High,  and  is  often  very  difficult  to  procure.  Materials 
are  scarce  and  high,  and  often  have  to  be  imported  from  a 
great  distance.     Cur  lumber,  imported  from  "isconsin  to 
Dubuque,  has  to  be  drawn  sixty  five  miles  by  teams.      Te  had 
to  send  sixty  miles  overland,  to  get  our  sash  made.    A»4  as 
to  the  materials  that  were  procured  in  our  own  neighborhood, 
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there  vras  no  lumber  yard,  store  or  prepared  collections 
•;l:ore  supplies  could  be  purchased.     Tq  get  brick,  w*  must 
equip  ourselves  for  making  and  burning;  for  rafters,  floor- 
ing, etc.  ,  Trt  must  repair  to  the  forest  and  cut  and  dray; 
logs  to  the  mill,  if  there  be  one.    To  one  has  time  to  sell, 
and  those  v?ho  want  must  make  it,  etc.,  etc.    This  is  the  way 
wo  get  our  materials,    -erhaps  a  year  will  roll  round  be- 
fore wo  can  get  our  logs  sav;ed,  after  they  are  cut  and 
drawn  to  the  mill.    Perhaps  a  second  and  third  brick  kiln 
must  be  made  and  burned  before  7,re  get  a  good  material.  Per- 
haps a  violent,  protracted  storm  has  spoiled  the  lime  kiln;-' 
and  so  on.     Often  laborers  cannot  be  hired,  if  we  had  the 
pay  to  offer.    And  as  to  our  church  members,  they  are  in 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  emigrants,  mostly  poor; 
and  each  one  necessitated  to  apply  all  his  energies  to  the 
making  a  home  and  getting  a  support  all  his  energies  to  the 
family,     ffith  such  embarrassments  in  the  way,  often  two  and 
three  years  "ill  elapse,  after  our  preparations  commence, 
before  the  materials  for  the  foundation  and  walls  of  the 
house,  can  be  collected  on  the  ground." 

In  his  next  report,   (December  '55)  I.Ir.  :.iershom  speaks 
again  of  the  bell,     If  writes: 

,TT7e  were  kindly  and  liberally  assisted  by  some  Boston 
merchants,  in  August,  to  procure  a  bell,  which  I  presume  is 
now  on  the  vray  and  v.ill  be  lung  this  fall,     i'he  use  of  a 
bell  Trill  be  a  great  convenience  in  regulating  our  honors  of 
•worship,  and  inducing  punctually  of  attendance.     I'he  sound 
of  the    'church  going  bell"  given  animation  to  an  assembly, 
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and  prompts  many  individuals  to  go  to  starch  who  otherwise 
"..culd  not  be  aroused.     I  wonder  tr.at  so  ...ar.y  churches  are 
content  to  grope  vrithout  any  sort  of  effort  to  procure  a 
bell.    The  grants  of  our  church- building  fund  ought  to 
have  been  on  condition  that  each  house,  built  by  the  aid  of 
that  charity,  should  be  provided  with  a  bell,    ^.nd  when  the 
A. H.LI. S.  sends  out  a  missionary  to  destitute  settlements, 
if  it  would  send  a  bell  with  him  to  ring  the  people  to  meet 
ing,  he  trould  gather  twice  as  large  an  audience. 

Bells  ought  to  be  procured  by  private  charity.  But 
Eastern  Christians,  desirous  of  propagating  their  faith  in 
the  'Vest ,  ought  to  set  more  value  upon  them  as  a  means  for 
aiding  the  cause  of  Ohrist.    The  procuring  of  a  bell  is 
generally  let  ot  the  church  itself,  whereas  it  is  often  mor 
difficult  for  a  congregation  here  to  get  a  bell  than  to 
build  a  house.    ]?or  building  materials  exist  among  us,  but 
a  bell  has  to  be  bought  in  the  Jast  and  only  with  cash." 

In  still  another  report  (llarch  '54)  the  missionary 
speaks  of  the  bell. 

"There  are  some  pecular  sources  of  encouragement  and 
discouragement  to  a  minister  in  the  7est. 

Eis  heart  is,  now  and  then,  greatly  melted  down,  and 
encouraged  by  the  ready  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  immi- 
grants on  their  first  arrival.     Prom  some  cause,  oerhaps 
a  removal  from  old  restraints,  and  hindrances,  or  a  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  and  destitution,  induced  by  emigration, 
some  will  embrace  the  Gospel  at  once,  on  hearing  it  in  this 
far  off  region.    This  is  a  fact  calling  for  the  strictest 
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vigilance  of  the  v/atchnan  of  Jicn.    After  the  ner;-oomer  gets 
settled,  down,  and  his  heart  "becomes  engrossed  with  a  new 
worldly  enterprise,  there  is  far  less  hope  of  impressing  his 
mind.    But  if  he  can  be  caught  on  the  -ring — if  that  all- 
sufficient  and  glorious  rest,  provided  for  the  soul  in  the 
G-osnel,  can  be  pressed  upon  his  attention  while  his  feel- 
ings are  tender,  as  he  misses  former  objects  of  attachment , 
thero  is  some  hope  of  its  immddiate  receiption.  Christians 
in  the  East,  too,  ought  to  remember  this;  and  "hen  their  im- 
penitent children  or  friends  emigrate  to  the  Test,  it  should 
be  their  hope  and  prayer  that  a  change  of  associations  will 
render  their  minds  more  susceptible  to  the  Gospel.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  minister  in  the  Tost  is  pained,  and  greatly 
tried  by  seeming  that  so  many  professed  followers  of  Christ 
were  only  kept  in  the  line  of  duty  by  the  restraints  ifhieh 
were  around  them  in  the  old  settlements.     In  his  labors 
with  them  he  is  too  often  forcibly  reminded  of  Paul's  testi- 
mony regarding  backsliders,  in  Heb.  vi .  4--6.     here,  too,  is 
a  reason  for  special  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  eastern 
Christians  and  eastern  churches,     "hen  church  members  are 
about  to  emigrate  to  the  "'est,  however,  active  they  may 
have  been  there,  a  little  counsel  and  exhortation  would  net 
be  likely  to  do  any  hurt. 

$1xe  churches  in  the  East,  generally,  ought  to  be  very 
vigilant  and  strict  in  their  inquiries  after  members  -..ho 
take  letters  of  dismission  to  come  Test.    Those  members  and 
the  church  they  leave,  too  often  regard  the  giving  of  a 
letter  as  dissolving  entirely  the  peculiar  relation  sub- 
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sisting  "between  them,  and  the  mutual  obligations  it  imposed; 
whereas  it  calls  for  special  watchfulness ,  which  should  not 
be  relaxed  until  it  is  known  that  the  wandering  member  has 
entered  into  covenant  with  another  church,     ^nd  until  the 
churches,  generally,  arouse  to  duty  in  regard  to  this  thing, 
religion  will  continue  to  be  scandalized  lay  this  deplorable 
looseness  and  backsliding  of  its  professed  votaries. 

A  very  large  and  splendid  bell,  costing    £50  at  the 
foundry,  has  beon  sent  us  from  Boston,  two  thirds  of  the 
purchase  money  "being  donated  by  merchants  in  that  city,  the 
rest  by  our  own  members.     Its  first  notes  in  this  community 
caused  a  very  agreeable  surprise  in  the  inhabitants.  It 
sends  its  solemn  warning  voice  to  the  ears  of  several  thou- 
sands souls;  being  heard  over  a  district  of  country  twelve 
miles  in  diameter,  whose  solitude,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
was  broken  only  by  the  yell  of  the  savage  and  the  cry  of  the 
wild  beast.    Many  profess  a  sort  of  "feeling  at  home  again, 
under  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell."     It  has  a  most 
happy  effect  in  arousing  the  people  to  punctuality  in  public 
worship,  and  is  itself  a  preacher,  on  each  recurring  Sabbath 
Day. " 

This  was  -.r.  Llershom's  last  report  from  l.arion.  Indeed 
this  was  his  last  report  to  the  Horn*  Missionary  Society.  Ee 
had  but  this  one  pastorate  in  Iowa,    he  left  harion  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year  in  June  of  1854,  and  took  up  his  resi 
dence  at  hewton,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  for  forty 
seven  vears. 

he  got  t"o  Tewton  in  good  time  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  in  that  place;  indeed  he  was  the  prime 
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mover  in  tho  enterprise;  and  he  v.ras  a  leading  member  of 
the  church  tot  forty  seven  years.    he  died  at  I'evrton 
July  19,  1901. 

A  son  of  .Mr.  Mershom,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Des  L'oines,  writing  of  his  father,  cays: 

!,In  1852  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Marion,  serving  for  one  year  (he 
was  there  for  two  years)  ,  when.,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  ministry.     In  1854  he  'as 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Congregational  church  at  New- 
ton, lows ,  v.*here  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

Ee  was  a  man  of  liberal  education,  strong  mentality, 
possessed  of  deep,  religious  convictions,  and  public  spi- 
rited.   Few  men  have  desired  to  do  more  to  advance  the 
material  interests  of  his  town,  and  county,  and  to  aid  its 
educational  and  religious  interests.      ^fter  moving  to 
Hewton  he  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  prominent  business 
pursuits  of  that  section  of  the  state.    Muoh  of  his  time 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  spent  in  travel, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,    he  contributed  largely 
of  his  means  in  the  aid  of  education,  charity,  and  every 
laudable  enterprise." 
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Nineteenth  Sketch, 

H31TRY  KI35TGMAN  EDSON. 

"Professor  kelson",  of  English  parentage,  son  of  Uoah 
and  Iluldaii  (Kingman)  Eds  on,  was  born  at  hadley,  Mass., 
October  5 ,  1822. 

"lis  father  a  mechanic,  in  moderate  circumstances , 
expected  that  his  only  son  would  follow  his  trade,  but  an 
early  and  cherished  fondness  for  reading,  and  the  inspiring 
influence  of  an  older  sister  v;ho  was  a  successful  teacher 
in  a  Higher  Seminary,  aroused  aspirations  for  a  life  of 
mental  rather  than  muscular  labors,  tho  the  mightier  im- 
pulses to  it  -..ore  born  of  his  christian  life,  upon  v:hich 
ho  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen." 

His  preparatory  studies  were  in  the  public  school  and 
the  Academy  of  his  native  village,    he  entered  the  Academy 
in  1857,  and  graduated  from  .-imherst  College  in  1844  at  the 
age  of  22.    he  graduated  with  honor,  but  also  with  a  debt 
of    -1000.     He  had  the  ministry  in  view,  but  his  first 
calling  and  duty  now  was  to  pay  off  that  debt.  Probably 
the  debt  shaped  his  course  of  life,  for  he  had  gone  on 
directly  from  the  College  to  the  Seminary  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  a  preeher,  and  not  a  teacher  all  the  days 
of  his  life . 

A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  excepting  in  his  own 
village,  but  this  youn  College  graduate  was  honored  with 
an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  academy  in  which  only  a 
few  years  before  he  had  boon  a  student,     he  was  Principal 
of  this  hophins  Academy ,  ..adley,  ilassachusetts ,  for  five 
years,  in  which  time  he  saved  enough  to  pay  his  debt,  and  to 
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take  him  thru  his  theological  study.    He  began  his  theolo- 
gical studies  with  his  pastor  at  Hadley,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Woodbridge,  who  for  fifty  years,  on  from  1810,  was  the 
pastor  of  the  Ladley  church.    hr.  ~codbridgo  -..as  a  regular 
boanergies.     "Eis  ministry",  says  Mr.  "]dson,  "began  in  a 
struggle  with  the  errors  of  the  'Half  Way  Covenant'  which 
had  entrenched  themselves  in  the  puritan  fastnesses  cf 
Hadley  by  a  century's  tolerance  under  the  easy  pastorates 
of  Williams  and  Hopkins . 

The  Unitarian  defection  in  turn  engaged  his  attention, 
and  still  later  he  contended  against  -That  vrere  called  the 
'Uovelties  of  the  nor  Divinity'.    He  Tfas  a  man  that  feared 
not  the  face  of  clay.     G-reat  ^^as  the  are  he  inspired  in 
us  children,  with  a  'Thus  saith  the  Lord'  he  boldly  assailed 
every  error  under  every  guise.    The  old  Puritan  torn 
v/hich  had  been  emeshed  in  the  toils  of  a  vrorldly  religion 
i?as  shaken  from  center  to  circumference.'' 

In  1816  there  v;as  a  povrerful  revival  of  religion  in 
the  country,  one  of  the  fruits  of  v/hich  was  the  founding 
of  the  academy. 

Under  this  man's  ministry  hr.  3dson  grer?  up  from  child- 
hood to  maturity,  and  with  him  he  studied  theology.  Bat 
heredity  and  personal  character  \rero  stronger  than  environ- 
ment, and  Mr.  Eds  on  v;as  not  a  boanergies.    He  Tras  sound 
enough    in  the  faith,  but  he  ras  not  a  Son  of  Thunder. 

:Jhe  theological  teaching  of  Dr.  Woodbridge  was  supple- 
mented, perhaps  smierhat  modified,  by  a  year  ('50- '51)  at 
Andover,  and  another  year  ('51-'5£)  at  Sast  Windsor  hill 
(nor  Hartford. ) 
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Ilr.  Eds  on  was  thirty  years  of  age  v;hen  he  finished  his 
S  o  mi  na  ry  c  ou  r  s  e , 

Prof.    I.  Wk  Parker,  writing  of  irrof.  U&son,  says:  "He 
entered  upon  the  *-ork  of  the  ministry  in  Massachusetts 
This  is  not  strictly  tree,    lie  only  preached  for  several 
Sundays  at  "'est  Hampton,  Llass.    But  he  had  no  regular  pas- 
torate in  the  3ast  anywhere,     he  was  licensed  to  preach  "by 
the  East  Hampshire  County  association  in  April  of  1852,  hut 
lie  vras  not  ordained  until  1881  (at  G-rinnell). 

This  year  1852  vras  a  memorable  one  in  Mr.  Edson's  life. 
In  this  year  he  finished  his  special  studies  for  his  life 
work;  he  took  to  himself  a  wife;  and  he  came  to  Iowa, 

Somehow  Asa  Turner  of  Denmark  had  got  his  eyes  on  this 
young  theologue,  and  then  he  procoeded  to  get  his  hands  on 
him.    He  wanted  him  not  to  preach  hut  to  teach.    Denmark  . 
Academy,  formed  in  1843,  was  now  nine  years  of  age.  or 
several  years  after  its  birth,  the  infant  Academy  made  little 
progress.     It  was  in  fact  merely  a  select  school  for  the 
village.     It  was  housed  in  the  little  sanctuary  which  was 
used  for  church  services,  and  for  nearly  all  sorts  of  public 
gatherings.     In  this  shaci:  of  a  building  -..ore  cradeled  the 
first  Congregational  church,  and  the  first  Academy  of  Iowa. 

In  1848  a  new  building  of  stone  28x47,  two  stories  in 
height,  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  school.     In  one  room 
of  this  house,  the  only  one  finished,  the  first  principal 
Albert  Sturgis ,  later  a  missionary  to  Licronesia,  taught 
for  two  years;  and  following  him  for  two  years,  a  Hev.  Mr. 
Drake  had  charge  of  the  school — then  came  rrof .  3dson. 
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"During  the  early  months  of  1852™,  says  Llr.  Edson,  ''I 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  academy  at  Denmark  by  the 
very  practical  pioneer  father  Turner,     he  wrote  me  to  'bring 
a  '.life  who  was  not  afraid  of  a  checked  apron,  and  who  could 
pail  a  O0W.  and  churcn  the  milk. 1     This   juaint  order,  tho 
not  needing  to  be  literally  complied  -with,  was  followed 
vrith  sufficient  exactness;  and  it  indicates  the  very  practi- 
cal and  efficient  help  needed,  and  rendered,  the  Principal 
by  his  better  half  in  the  charge  and  instruction  of  the  Academy. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  father  Turner,  but  net  on  ac- 
count of  the  advice,  Prof.  Sdson  was  married  August  50,  of 
this  year  1852  to  I.Irs .  Gelestia  Kirk  llaynerd,  a  graduate  of 
holyoke ,  a  missionary  at  Salonica,  Turkey,  a  v/idou  after 
nine  months;  and  for  their  wedding  trip  made  the  journey 
to  Denmark. 

"I  came  ".'est",  says  ...r.  Sdson  "accompanied  by  my 
College  friend,  Jerome  Allen,  who  parted  with  me  at  Savanna 
Illinois,  to  go  to  haquoketa  to  open  a  school,  -vhile  I  wont 
down  the  Mississippi  to  rt.  Madison,    Thence  I  rode  to  Den- 
mark, -.vith  my  bride,  on  a  farmer's  wagon  on  top  of  a  load 
of  provender  and  stovepipes,  reaching  my  destination  Sept- 
ember 10th  after  a  journey  of  ten  days  from  hassachuset is . 
There  were  no  railroads  Treat  of  Chicago,  then  a  small  town 
of  forty  thousand  people." 

Dr  ITagoun  describes  the  Denmark  which  greeted  the  new 
teacher  from  ":Tew  England  as  follows : 

"Blue  skies  and  green  prairie  furnished  all  its  natu- 
ral scenery.    The  fev;  houses    were  mostly  one  story,  or  of 
one  and  a  half  j  fev,r  lots  were  fenced;  everything  seemed  cut 
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of  doors.     I'iio  Academy  stood  alone  and  unsheltered  fey  trees 
upon  the  open  prairie;  it  had  not  even  door  steps.    ITor  was 
there  in  the  -./hole  place  a  sign  of  board  or  stone  walks  to 
keep  one  from  sinking  in  the  seas  of  mud.    as  to  the  church 
"building,  flocks  of  sheep  occasionally  found  friendly  shade 
in  it  week  days,  which  led  a  wag  to  say  that   'sheep  occupied 
the  house  during  the  week,  and  goats  on  Sundays'.    But  kind 
hearts  and  ready  hands  cheered  the  new  beginnings,  and  above 
all  the  prayers  of  the  orderly  and  devout  Sabbath  congregations 
for  then,  led  by  the  large  hearted  and  consecrated  pastor. 

"We  began  our  work''  ,  says  Professor  Edson  :,with  eighteen 
pupils.     "e  were  to  build  up  a  Tew  England  Academy,  beginning 
at  the  very  foundation.     £he  Academy  building  stood  alone, 
and  stark  in  the  midst  of  grounds  fenceless  and  treeless. 

i'he  varied  culture  such  a  school  could  give  was  nee  ded 
among  the  sparse  settlements  and  scattered  homes  of  the  prai- 
rie.    (There  was  no  :.igh  School  in  Iowa  which  fitted  students 
for  College  in  hatin  and  G-reek.    Liie  need  of  such  a  school 
was  soon  made  manifest.     J he  number  of  pupils  of  both  sexes 
increased  from  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  year,  till  the 
attendance  reached  nearly  throe  hundred,  and  represented 
fifteen  states  and  territories  (even  Llscouri  which  once 
came  to  Denmark  with  pistols  and  bloodhounds  seeking  run-a- 
way  slaves,  now  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  this  'Yan- 
kee heaven1  as  they  in  derision  dubbed  Denmark. |     2he  pupils 
reached  us  by  all  sorts  of  means  in  the  early  days--by  the 
water  courses,  by  stage,  by  prairie  schooners,  drawn  some- 
times by  oxen,  and  on  foot;  and  finally  by  railroads  which 
brot  them  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  school.     But  we 
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were  as  well  off  as  our  neighbors  in  the  early  years  as  to 
means  of  access,  and    so  were  content. In  the  later  years,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  off  from  a  railroad  was  compensated  for, 
somewhat,  by  tire  facts.     Cne  was  the  difficulty  wayward  boys 
and  girls  experience  in  getting  out  of  Denmark ,  when  once 
they  were  safoly  lodged  there.    The  other  advantage  the  . 
school  enjoyed  was ,  in  comparison  with  schools  that  sprang 
up  on  railroads  at  a  later  day,  that  the  early  graduates 
and  pupils  of  the  Academy  at  Denmark  began  to  send  their 
children  thither-- one  young  lady  saying  she  had  gone  by 
eleven  other  good  schools  to  get  to  Denmark  academy  because 
of  the  early  associations  of  a  relative  there. 

"In  those  early  years,  especially  in  the  fifties,  the 
country  vras  poor.     Students  rrere  satisfied  with  humble 
cuarters,  as,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  used  to  only  such 
at  home.    Their  circumstance  favored  rigid  habits  of  economy 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  close  attention  to  study.  Their 
parents,  inured  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  new  country,  were 
striving  to  improve  it,  making  re.  and  better  homes,  building- 
roads  and  bridges.     .  oney  was  hard  to  get.     Luition  was  low, 
and  board,  including  room,  at  jl  to  jl.50  per  vreek.  Books 
for  teachers  and  school,  ordered  in  hassachusetts  and  shipped 
by  way  of  ~~ew  Orleans,  v.ere  six  weeks  on  the  way.     Cur  mail 
came  once  a  week,  then  twice,  and  after  many  years  daily. 
And  yet  v7e  did  not  think  of  ourselves  as  suffering  hardships, 
and  all  the  sympathy  of  eastern  friends,  who  s  oke  of  us  as 
"wiy  out  beyond  sunset",  was  wasted.     Interest  in  our  ,ork 
suffused  all  those  days  with  a  heavenly  radiance.    Je  had 
come  we st ,  not  to  find  a  place  ready  to  our  hands,  but  to 
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make  one.    rJhe  only  railroad  through  Denmark  was  '?the  under- 
ground,1' and,  as  v:e  were  not  far  from  the  l.issouri  line, 
fugitives  escaping  from  slavery,  and  the  hissourian  pur- 
suing with  dog  and  gun,  formed  parts  of  United  states  his- 
tory to  study  vrhich  the  student  did  not  find  in  the  "books. :T 

"Of  course  a  large  majority  of  its  students  Trent  no 
further  than  the  academy,  and  they  found  in  it  what  they 
most  needed--a  practical  and  sufficiently  extended  course 
of  study.     ,3ut  for  the  opportunities  of  this  school,  Gray's 
epitaph  for  the  uneducated  swain  would  have  been  theirs: 

,rEere  rests 

A  youth  to  fortune  an<l  to  fame  unknown. 

Pair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth.  r 

Twenty  three  hundred  students  were  connected  with  the 
Academy  from  1052  to  1879,  the  twenty  seven  years  of  my 
service  there.    L'he  institution  7/as  sustained  during  these 
years  by  tuitions  alone,  supporting  all  needy  teachers,  in 
eluding  at  times  an  associate  male  teacher  who  received  e- 
qual  salary  with  the  Principal,  without  the  aid  of  endowments . " 

Some  of  the  distinguished  graduates  of  the  academy  are 
as  follows: 

Prof.  C.X.Adams,  President  of  Cornell  and  Wisconsin 
Universities;  rres.  Robert  UcClelland,  of  Pacific  Univer- 
sity and  Knox  College;  and  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  of  the 
hichigan  University. 

Dr.  Llagoun  adds  the  following  items: 

"In  his  fourth  year  the  Principal  arranged  a  course  of 
study  for  three  years,  including  Latin.    All  this  while 
tuitions  were  so  low  that  if  ,,400  per  annum  remained  for 
him,  after  all  expenses  were  met  he  was  content.    The  cost 
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of  living  v;as  light;  the  students  paid  -51.25  to  §1.75  per 
week  for  "board;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  3dson  {3.00;  and  their  host  in- 
formed then  that  they  cost  him  each  J .85  per  week.    Che  first 
graduates  from  the  regular  course  were  tv:o  ladies  in  1858." 

Che  school  reached  its  high  water  mark  as  to  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  in  1865.    That  was  the  year  after  the  war, 
'TThen  Johnny  came  marching  home  again'  ,  many  of  the  hoys 
sought  to  make  up  in  a  meausre  for  the  lost  time  in  their 
education.    JJ.1  our  schools  :;ere  thronged  at  that  time. 

"The  old  academy  building  was  altogether  too  strait 
for  the  number  that  sought  admission.     It  was  determined 
to  enlarge  it.     The  plan  proposed  -.vas  a  building  of  light 
lime  stone,  like  the  other,  two  stories  high,  and  forty-five 
by  seventy-five  feet  on  the  ground.    The  estimated  cost  was 
•)l0,000.    This  seemed  a  great  work. —  It  v;as ,  however,  under- 
taken and  completed  within  two  years  from  its  inception.  The 
new  edifice  was  dedicated  in  July  1868,  Pres.  Llagoun  of  Io™a 
College  delivering  the  address.     It  is  a  beautiful  structure, 
within  and  without ,  and  cost  ,317,000.     Of  this  sum  -;ll,000 
was  contributed  by  the  people  of  Denmark,  the  remainder  ■.vas 
obtained  abroad,  the  old  pupils  giving  about  yl,000,  in  five 
and  ten  dollar  contributions.    The  rooms  are  furnished  with 
the  most  approved  modern  school  desks  and  are  well  lighted 
warmed,  and  ventilated. 

The  upper  story  of  the  new  building  is  one  room  well 
furnished  with  movable  settees,  and  will  seat  five  hundred. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  Chromos,  steel  engravings  and 
busts,  contributed  by  friends,  and  by  graduating  classes 
as  memorial  pictures." 
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In  1869  on  oil  portrait  of  father  Turner  was  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Assembly  3oom  of  the  new  building.  "Your 
friends  desire,"  said  Principal  Bdson,  "in  presenting  it 
at  the  anniversary,  "that  long  after  the  spirit  that  has 
animated  these  familiar  features  shall  have  engaged  in 
nobler  service  above,  survivors  may  be  aided  in  recalling 
your  inspiriting  life  and  example,  and  generations  to  come, 
especially  of  the  youth,  may  catch  your  spirit  by  gazing 
upon  this  portrait." 

So  a  decade  passed,  and  then  another,  and  the  third  was 
more  than  half  spent,  and  all  these  years  found  llr.  and  Mrs 
Edson  at  their  post. 

At  length  in  1878  they  had  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year,  to  rest,  study,  travel,  and  regain  health. 

This  was  a  year  of  rest  and  travel  and  recreation,  but 
it  was  also  a  year  of  activity  in  study,    tlii  Burlington 
Eawkeye  was  greatly  enriched  that  year  (July  '78- June  1 79( 
by  letters  from  Prof.  Bdson  from  all  over  Europe.    He  wrote 
from  London  of  the  trip  across  the  sea,  with  its  delights 
and  miseries;  of  the  lady  of  Glasgow  in  which  they  sailed; 
of  a  visit  to  the  Trossacks,  Abbotsford,  3dinborough, 
London,  etc. 

Ee  wrote  from  Paris  of  its  palaces,  cathedrals,  boule- 
vards, galleries  of  art,  parks,  historic  monuments,  etc.  et 
He  wrote  from  Heidelberg--of  the  dams,  and  dykes,  and  wind- 
mills, and  wooden  shoes  of  Holland;  of  the  Rhine  country 
and  its  historic  scenes  and  cities.    He  contended  that  the 
Pwhine  River  was  a  tame  affair,  not  to  be  compared  with  some 
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of  the  rivers  of  America,  especially  the  Columbia. 
He  wrote  from  'Chamony,  Switzerland,'   (a  mistake  for  Cha- 
monix,  Prance) --of  Plagere ,  and  of  Mere  de  Glasse,  and  Lit. 
Blane ,  and  the  mountain  climbers,  of  the  mighty  avalanche, 
and  of  all  the  lore  of  the  mountains,  glaciers  and  valleys. 
I  know  just  what  he  saw  and  heard  at  Chamonix.    Next  he 
writes  from  Home,  of  its  history,  its  ruins,  its  forum,  its 
colliseum,  its  churches,  statuary  and  paintings,  its  cate- 
cornhs,  its  Cicero,  Virgil  and  St .  Paul.    Prom  Home  again  he 
writes  of  "sunny  Italy",  of  flowing  wines  and  luscious  fruits, 
of  luxurious  and  effeminate  people,  of  "beautiful  and  "buried 
cities,  and  of  the  beggars  everywhere.  IText  he  writes  from 
Geneva — of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  of  the  Lit.  Cenis  funnel, 
the  Simplon    Pass,  Berne,  Luzerne,  and  Zurich;  of  William 
Tell  and  Calvin  and  Housseau.    he  does  not  say  a  ..ord  about 
Voltaire,  tho,  next  to  Paris,  that  was  his  most  frequented 
city.    He  made  a  long  stay  in  Geneva.     It  was  the  favorite 
spot  in  all  Europe  to  him.     Indeed  it  is  a  most  attractive 
city. 

Eis  next  letter,  April  IE,  1879,  is  from  London  again, 
tells  of  the  trip  from  P:-.ris  back  to  London.     It  is  almost 
provoking  to  read  that  the  frofessor's  party  passed  over 
the  English  Channel  from  Dieppe  to  Hew  Haven  "without  a 
ciualm" .    There  were  qualms  a  plenty  in  our  party  when  we 
passed  over  the  same  sea  in  ^ugust  of  1908.     On  Sunday,  as 
the  professor  says,  they  stood  upon  the  Alps  again  as  they 
hear  Joseph  Parker  in  City  temple,  and  Cannon  Parrar  at 
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T'est minster  Abbey,    Prom  London  again  he  writes  of  the  great 
men  and  events  of  English  history. 

And  still  again  he  -.vrites  from  London  of  the  .English 
Parliament  and  armies,  and  the  grand  old  man  Gladstone. 

Of  course  he  -.vrites  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  and  copies 

from  Shakespeare ' s  tomb, 

"Good  friends  for  Jeses'  sake  Eorebeare 
±o  digg  and  dust  enclosed  here 
Bleste  be  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

Prom  London  again  he  vrrites  of  Cambridge,  and  Rugby  and  Ox- 
ford; Professor  ';]dson  T.7as  perfectly  at  home  in  these  ancient 
seats  of  learning.    He  v:as  again  in  'I^dinboro  £o:.n'  ,  and 
v.'rote  of  Robbie  Burns,  and  TTalter  Scott  and  Hugh  Miller. 

The  last  letter  of  the  series  was  dated  June  11,  187S. 
It  began  as  all  such  letters  do:     "Home  again  from  a  foreign 
shore."    Some  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  letter  are  as  follows: 

"It  is  T/orth  a  voyage  over  the  sea  to  add  this  to  the 
thousand  other  new  experi3nces--the  pleasures  of  making  the 
desired  heaven  safe,  after  the  escape  from  icebergs,  fogs, 
sea  sickness,  and  "head  vrinds."    That  a  contrast  to  all  this, 
is  steaming  into  a  placid  harbor  on  a  bright  June  morning,  in 
the  midst  of  fresh,  green  landscapes,  and  fullfledged  trees, 
vocal  -.?ith  songs  of  birds.     Surely,  after  storms,  sunshine 
is  all  the  brighter  and  better  prized.    Does  not  such  an  ex- 
perience send  the  thoughts  forvrard  to  the  end  of  a  longer 
voyage,  vrhere  life's  sail  -'ill  be  furled  and  the  anchor  drop- 
ped in  a  still  better  haven,  and  friends  will  v:ave  the  wel- 
comes  from  a  brighter  shore?    One  hat  at  least  T;as  going 
about  vigorously  as  v.e  neared  the  pier  in  ITevf  York,  and  vre 
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soon  discovered  that  it  v:as  meant  for  us.    We  step  on  shore 
again  in  American  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  thankfulness. 
,TJho  would  not?    ITe  remembered  the  feeling  with,  which  we  step- 
ped upon  the  treacherous  sea,  a  year  ago.    "'"ho  knows  what 
will  depend  upon  that  step--once  taken,  never  to  "be  retraced? 
I  can  take  it  hack,  and  retreat  immediately,  before  the  wheel 
revolves,  and  all  the  future  will  be  different.     But  no,  we 
must  take  the  responsible  stop--go  to  sea  even  if  we  are  to 
be  wrecked.     Life  is  full  of  such  ventures,  we  must  take  them 
or  prove  unworthy  voyagers,    '"ith  the  Master  on  board,  even 
if  lie  seems  to  be  asleep  for  awhile  in  the  midst  of  a  storm, 
we  are  safe  and  all  \  ill  come  out  right  at  last  to  faith. 

7e  are  twice  glad  we  took  a  year  and  went  abroad.  It 
has  liberated  us  from  much  of  thraldom,  has  enlarged  our 
vision  of  life's  objects  and  ends.    V.re  have  learned  many 
things  of  men,  of  tilings,  of  ourselves.     It  were  a  pity  to 
take  a  year  for  Europe  and  at  the  end  of  it  not  be  able  to 
say  that  much,    hay  we  ever  be  children—learners .  vhe 
ocean,  rolling  so  long  between  ourselves  and  former  burdens, 
has  relieved  and  healed  the  once  taxed  nerves.    A  new  heaven 
has  been  above  us,  and  a  new  earth  about  us,  and  the  effect 
has  been  as  if  transported  to  some  serene  mountain  height, 
you  were  to  take  life's  bearings  from  a  new  sun  and  other 
stars,  and  adjust  life's  compass  to  a  new  and  higher  course. 
Naturally  impulsive «  and  in  a  hurry  to  work  out  life's  long 
and  difficult  problems  in  a  brief  day  of  ours,  we  have  partly 
learned  by  the  example  of  the  older  nations  as  well  as  by 
heeding  the  Divine  injunction,  the  lesson  so  jiard  to  learn, 
"Fret  not  thyself,''  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  Blow,  (Trust 
and  wait . 
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"Te  live  too  fast  in  American  oociety,  and  its  institutions 
are  on  the  high  pressure." 

"Well,  here  we  are,  hack  at  life  1  s  starting  point,     lie  re , 
amid  the  homes  and  memories  of  the  r'uritans ,  ..ere  we  born 
and  trained,  and  after  a  five  years'  principalship  in  the 
academy  here,  where  we  fitted  for  .^mherst  College  in  the  ad- 
joining town,  we  ".ere  summoned  to  Iowa  "by  father  burner. 
Blessings  on  his  memory.    A  letter  received  from  his  family, 
last  evening  informs  us  that  his  is  eighty  years  old  today, 
and  also  reiterates  the  hope  v;e  "..'ill  mahe  Iowa  our  home.  To 
this,  and  similar  often  repeated  expressions,  we  answer, 
yes.     Cur  hearts  -.-.ere  there  "before  we,  learned  to  love  its 
youth,  and  they  were  there  during  the  twenty- Six  years  we 
strove  to  put  life  and  inspiration  for  -./ork  and  duty  into 
the  more  than  tyrant y-t lire e  hundred  that  have  passed  into 
life  under  our  influence,    imd  our  hearts  are  there  still, 
and  where  our  hearts  and  treasures  are  our  bodies  cannot 
fail  to  be  also,    here  in  hadley,  when  the  young  state  of 
Iowa  was  first  baptised  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  given 
a  name  ,  our  heart  was  kindled  and  our  purpose  formed  to  give 
our  life  to  v:orh  in  Iowa.     ,n.7hy  go  out  there  beyond  sunset ?;T 
said  the  wife  of  our  good  President  hitchcock;   ''places  open 
to  you  near  home."     "G-o  west,  young  man,"  had  not  yet  been 
spoken  by  Horace  Jreeley,  but  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  summons  were  in  our  hearts.     "The  past  at  least  is  se- 
cure".   Where  and  what  the  future  shall  be  are  as  hidden  now 
as  at  the  first.  But  amid  the  youth  and  the  state  we  have 
helped  to  develop  we  propose  to  work  or  rest,  in  public  or 
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in  private,  as  a  good  Providence  nay  direct.    What  I  have  so 
often  seen  in  cemeteries--a  column  broken  off  in  the  midst 
by  some  rude  force--may  symbolize  our  770 rk  there  yet--hopes 
and  plans  incomplete--thwartod.     So  death,  or  the  inevitable, 
may  interfere  with  all  workers.     Ihe  tangled  v;eb  we  had  bet- 
ter drop,  and  weave  on  another  piece.     ~e  shall  use  the  same 
warp  and  woof  whenever  we  weave ,  and  the  kaster  will  recognize 
and  join  the  parted  threads.    The  same  principles  that  have 
given  success  to  effort,  and  have  had  the  benisons  of  the 
grand  and  true  so  long,  are  as  fresh  and  grand  as  ever,  per- 
manent as  axioms ,  and  beautiful  as  the  bloom  01  youth  and 
sunrise  upon  the  mountains. 

And  now,  I.Iessrs.  Editors,  I  here  take  leave  of  you  and 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  who  have  followed  me  in  my 
wanderings.     If  what  I  have  -written  has  been  useful  to  any, 
I  am  twice  rewarded,  for  the  effort  to  share  with  others  my 
pleasures  has  served  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  impressions 
travel  could  not  fail  to  make,  and  which  otherwise  might 
have  proved  as  evanescent  as  the  shadows." 

"As  good  Providence  may  direct",  says  Mr.  Rdson,  in  this 
last  communication  to  the  kawkeye ,     "as  there  any  uncertain- 
ty as  to  his  return  to  Denmark?    YTas  he  not  away  simply  on  a 
year's  leave  of  absence?    Yes,  but  he  lelt  that  it  was  time 
to  quit .    rather  Turner  was  no  longer  pastor  at  Denmark. 
Ihings  there  ■.vere  not  exactly  what  they  used  to  be.  Anyhow 
twenty  six  years  was  a  long  school  term,  and  he  felt  it  was 
time  for  him  to  cpiit.    So  while  in  Europe,  in  1879,  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
Trustees.     In  accepting  his  resignation,  they  expressed  their 
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"deep  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services  as  Principal  of 
the  Academy  for  twenty  six  years1' ,  and  "their  affectionate 
sympathies  and  fervent  prayers  for  his  continued  usefulness." 

But  Prof.  Ddson  did  not  wait  long  for  a  300.     Soon  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  in  the  fall  of  1879,  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  "Didactics  in  Iowa  College.     Other  positions  were 
open  to  him.    Prof*  L.  P.  Parker  writes: 

"Sometime  since  we  noticed  the  fact  that  Prof.  H.  K.  Sdson, 
who  for  twenty  six  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  Denmark- 
Academy,  has  been  called  to  a  position  in  a  well  known  College 
at  Grinnell.    Mr.  Edson  came  to  Iowa  twenty  seven  years  ago 
to  make  it  his  home,  and  made  Denmark  Academy  one  of  the  best 
preparatory  schools  in  the  Test.     Before  concluding  to  go  to 
Grinnell,  he  had  some  very  flattering  offers  in  other  direc- 
tions, but  preferred  to  stay  in  his  adopted  state.    He  tra- 
veled for  one  year  in  Europe  after  leaving  the  Academy  at 
Denmark,  and  fitted  himself  still  wore  thoroughly  to  fill 
any  position  to  which  he  might  be  called,    he  is  now  fairly 
settled  in  his  good  work  as  one  of  the  Professors  at  C-rinnell, 
but  not  without  a  chance  of  doing  even  better  than  that .  he 
was  waited  upon  last  week  by  Prof.  Gray,  the  inventor  of  the 
.Bell  telephone,  vtho  came  with  instructions  to  secufe  him,  if 
possible,  to  take  charge  of  highland  Park  Female  Seminary  at 
a  salary  of  ;3000  a  year.    (The  Seminary  is  located  near 
Chicago.    Prof.  Sdson  almost  without  hesitation  said  he  could 
not  accept  the  position,  and  the  reason  for  his  conclusion 
was  that  he  did  not  want  to  leave  Iowa.     Such  a  man  is  an 
honor  to  the  state,  who  can  refuse  so  tempting  an  offer,  j'ust 
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from  love  of  our  own  institution.    After  giving  his  answer 
he  referred  iJrof.  Gray  to  I.Irs.  Eds  on,  without  having  first 
consulted  her.     She  gave  the  same  answer,  shewing  how  tho- 
roughly they  v;ere  wedded  to  this  state  and  her  interests. 
Tihile  wa  all  like  to  note  the  promotion  of  anyone,  yet  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  the  state  at  large,  and  the  cause  of 
education,  generally  in  Iowa,  on  the  decision  of  _rof.  Edson 
to  remain  in  C~rinnell.:I 

This  chair  Ar.  Edson  occupied  and  filled  for  thirteen 
years.     It  need  not  he  said  that  he  most  thoroughly  . 
identified  himself  with  the  College,    he  had  been  closely 
related  to  the  College  thru  all  his  Denmark  days,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  maize  it  the  largest  possible  success.  He 
was  taken  into  all  the  Councils  of  the  College  of  course, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  faculty,  he 
also,  as  it  was  easy  and  natural  for  him  to  ho,  identified 
himself  intimately  with  all  the  interests  of  the  church  and 
the  community.         was  also  a  recognized  force  in  the  reli- 
gious and  educational  life  of  the  state. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  hr.  IDdson's  residence  in  0-rinnell 
a  great  sorrow  overshadowed  his  household.     She  companion  of 
thirty  six  years  of  toil  and  blessed  fellowship  was  taken 
from  him  January  16  ,  1889.     In  his  Asa  Turner  and  his  Times 
Dr.  Ilagoun  writes: 

"The  writing  of  these  pages  had  reached  this  point,  when 
I,Irs.  Celestia  Kirk  Edson  passed  away  greatly  loved  and  la- 
mented,   her  relations  to  Denmark,  and  its  church  and  pastor, 
and  especially  to  the  Academy,  as  lady  Principal  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  her  own  winning  and  shining  ex- 
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cellencies  demand  this  record.    Her  christian  education  and 

character  were  among  the  richest  and  sweetest  fruits  of  Mary 

Lyons  work  at  llount  Eolyoke ,  where  she  graduated  in  1848.  She 

went  to  Salonica,  Turkey,  that  year  as  -rife  of  Kev.  Eliphal 

Haynard,  of  the  American  Board.    After  his  death  at  Salonica 

in  nine  months,  she  pursued  the  study  of  Spanish  Hebrew, 

and  other  preparations  for  missionary  work,  in  the  family 

of  Hev,  W«        Schauffler  at  Sonstint inople .    The  change  in 

to 

the  Board's  policy  as/the  Jews  brougiit  her  home  next  year, 
and  she  taught  at  ..lattsburg,  Hew  York,  and  Lyndon,  Vermont. 
Her  marriage  to  Mr.  3dson  in  1852  "brought  her  to  Iowa.  She 
born  at  j?arishville ,  New  York,  Not.  1826,  and  died  at  Grinnell 
January  16,  1889,  at  the  age  of  6.;  years.    Many  graduates  of 
the  Academy,  and  pupils  of  hers  now  widely  scattered,  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed  for  the  ripe  beauty  of  christian 
character  and  influence." 

^7hile  still  in  active  association  with  the  College,  March 
20,  1890,  Prof,  Hdson  was  married  to  Hiss  Lizzie  Scamman,  of 

Saco,  Haine ,  Boston,  Uassachussetts ,  Osage,  and  Grinnell, 
Iowa.     I  could  write  a  chapter  or  two  about  this  good  woman , 
for  I  had  something  to  do  with  her  'bringing  up',  as  she 
was  a  parishoner  of  mine  for  many  years  at  Osage ,  and  she 
has  been  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family  from 
January  1869  up  to  this  year  1913.    A  better  help  mate  for 
his  advancing  (I  do  not  say  declining,  years , )  for  he  had  no 
declining  years)  he  could  not  have  found. 

One  of  the  crowning  joys  of  this  wedded  life  came  to 
them  when  June  19,  1891,  for  the  first  time  in  2:is  life, 
rrof .  Sdson  held  in  his  arms  a  child  of  his  own,  and  one  that 
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was  to  bear  his  own  name  ,  and  perpetuate  it  in  the  earth. 
Henry  Soammon  Sdson,  now  in  1915  is  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  is  planning  to  be  a  physician. 

"ow  in  1892,  Prof,   "'dson  had  reached  his  three  score 
years  and  ton.    He  had  teen  teaching,  teaching,  teaching, 
for  forty  five  years,  52  years  as  Principal  of  Hadley  and 
Denmark,  and  IS  as  Professor  at  Grinnell.     It  was  time  for 
him  to  retire.     Still  he  gave  up  his  work  with  regret. 

"I  love  the  wdrk  of  teaching",  he  says,  :Iand  it  "as  a 
trial  to  lay  off  the  harness  and  retire  to  a  life  of  com- 
parative inactivity.     I  had  come  to  regard  the  teachers' 
life  and  work  as  second  to  no  other  in  importance,  and  far 
reaching  consequences." 

His  fourteen  years  of  retirement  were  about  as  nearly 
ideal  as  old  age  can  be  made,    he  was  well.    He  had  no  se- 
rious infirmity.    His  appetite  was  good,  and  his  digestion 
matched  his  appetite,    his  boohs  and  friends  were  about  him. 
He  lost  heavily  in  a  Bank  failure,  but  still  he  had  a  modest 
income,  and  had  no  fear  of  the  poor-house.    Ihe  church  and 
the  College,  and  the  christian  and  educational  world,  and 
indeed,  all  the  world  and  all  the  universe,  ".-ere  opened  to  h 
and  no  man  aver  had  batter  care  in  the  home  than  he. 

He  dropped  the  work  of  the  College  almost  entirely  when 
he  retire!;  he  felt  no  more  responsibility  respecting  it. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  preach,  or  lecture;  he  was,  however, 
active  in  the  church,  always  at  the  prayer-meeting,  and  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  civic  affairs  of  the  community. 
x..e  read  much.    He  delighted  to  visit  with  his  friends;  he 
enjoyed  life  in  a  full  measure.    His  mental  powers  did  not 
fail  even  up  to  the  end. 
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The  end  eame  Larch  12  or  13,  1906,  for  no  one  knell 
the  exact  hour  of  his  departure.     Cf  the  manner  of  his  de- 
parture Dr.  Yittum,  his  pastor,  said: 

"The  last  day  he  was  wita  us  he  was  seon  talking  the 
street,  erect  and  steady;  his  shoulders  did  not  bow,  and  his 
steps  were  not  irregular.    Monday  evening  l.Iarch  12th  he  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  the  church,  alert,  attentive,  eager, 
prayerful  as  ever.     Then  he  -.vent  home  and  wrapped  'the 
drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  and  lay  down  to  pleasant 
dreams'.    There  was  no  groan  nor  struggle,  no  sign  of  pain; 
but  the  -.Taking  from  that  sleep  was  in  a  "better  country,  that 
is,  an  heavenly. !1 

The  funeral  servioes  were  held  in  the  Congregational 
church  on  Thursday  afternoon,    .ill  recitations  were  aban- 
doned, and  students  and  faculty  attended  the  services.  A 
large  number  of  friends  were  present  when  the  body  was  bourne 
into  the  church  preceded  by  Rev.  E,  M.  Vittum  and  Pres.  Me-» 
Clelland  of  Enox  College,  and  the  honorary  pall  bearers, 

res.  Main,  Prof.  .Brick,  Toble  and  hacy,  J. P. Lyman,  II.  Rew, 
Si  A.  Cravath  and  E*  Bartlett .    Appropriate  scriptures  were 
read  by  Prof.  Buck.    Pres.  llcClelland  of  Knox  College  spoke 
in  part  as  follows : 

"His  teaching  and  life  have  been  a  constant  scource  of 
strength.    He  had  done  the  work  of  no  ordinary  life  before 
coming  to  Grinnell.     he  was  prominent  figure  in  the  great 
gatherings  of  those  early  days,  and  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Iowa  Band.    Ee  worked  hard  and  long,  not  only  in 
the  class  room,  but  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  studen- 
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Such  men  do  not  die.     Kbey  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  -,7ho 
live,  and  whose  life  they  have  influenced.     I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  for  me.!T 

Pres.  Stairi  then  paid  a  tribute  to  Prof.  Edson  as  an 
educator.     "He  was  a  heroic  soul,  but  did  his  work  and  said 
very  little  about  it.    The  two  served  at  Denmark  for  $600 
a  3^ear.    During  the  twenty  six  years  at  Denmark  2,300  stu- 
dents came  to  the  Academy.    He  has  been  called  our  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  but  Prof .  Hdson  built  his  Rugby,  and  gathered  his 
students  around  him." 

In  his  address  nr.  Vittum  said: 

"For  nearly  fourteen  years  he  has  been  kriown  as  one 
retired  from  the  more  active  service.    He  lias  been  known 
as  a  friend,  and  none  more  faithful;  as  a  neighbor,  and 
none  more  helpful;  as  a  Christian,  and  none  more  genuine. 
His  life  has  been  calm,  gentle,  peaceful,  pure,  devout. 
He  had  known  the  shadows  of  life  as  v;ell  as  the  sunshine; 
but  all  his  troubles  and  losses  have  been  endured  with  the 
same  calm  and  devout  patience  in  whioli  his  "hole  life  has 
been  passed.    There  is  one  word  which  expresses  and  ex- 
plaines  his  life;  that  word  is  Sod.     He  walked  with  God. 
In  some  notes  concerning  his  life  which  he  wrote,  with  his 
own  hand,  he  said,  "I  was  born  in  1822;  and  I  was  born  again 
in  1837. 51 

Religion  with  him  meant  life.     Jesus  Christ  -,vas  a 
personal  friend.    Those  who  knew  him  best  often  remarked 
that  he  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  familiar  speech  in 
private  prayer.    He  could  say  just  what  was  in  his  thought, 
and  ask  for  just  he  felt  -:;as  needed,  as  readily  and  as  na- 
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turally  as  friend  speaks  v:ith  friend.    And  the  reason  was 
that  he  prayed  just  as  he  lived,  near  to  God." 

There  is  little  need  of  a  surging  up  of  these  records, 
rrof .  Hdson  was  a  student  and  a  scholar.    He  wag  a  "born 
teacher,  and  school  administrator,     he  was  a  puritan,  "out 
not  a  ljigot.    He  was  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  out  he 
accorded  liberty  of  thot  and  expression  to  others.    Ee  was 
methodical  and  accurate,  hut  he  was  not  over  precise  or 
exasperatingly  particular.    He  gave  himself  to  His  one 
task  without  reserve.    He  did  little  preaching;  he  never 
had  a  parish.    He  was  not  a  public  lecturer.    He  did  not 
figure  largely  at  educational  meetings.     Once  he  was  made 
President  of  the  State  Teacher's  Association.    He  did  not 
attempt  to  -.-rite  hooks.    He  wrote  no  article  for  the 
Annals  of  Iowa.    As  we  have  seen,  he  sent  quite  a  number 
of  communications  to  the  Burlington  Eawkeye,  especially 
during  the  year  he  v;as  abroad.    Now  and  then  he  wrote 
an  .article  for  the  Advance  or  the  Oongregationalist .  He 
wrote  then  now  and  then  of  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
matters  in  the  west.    He  wrote  for  the  Oongregationalist 
a  review  of  the  life  of  his  old  Hadley  pastor,  Dr.  ,rood- 
bridge.    But  his  motto  was,   'this  one  thing  I  do1.  He 
stuck  to  his  business;  he  followed  his  trade,    ihat  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  made  such  a  success  of  it. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  further  rzords  to  describe  the 
man.  He  stands  out  before  us  in  full  delineation.  He  wai 
in  a  way  conspicuous  and  unique,  one  of  the  great  builders 
of  the  commonwealth. 
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Current  ieth  Sleet  ch , 

MILTON  B,  STARE, 
He  was  only  a  visitor  in  Iov/a.    But  we  gladly  accord, 
him  a  ".velcome  and  the  Sod-speed  of  a  visitor.    The  records 
of  his  early  life  are  not  at  hand.    Without  much  doubt  he 
■  -is  a  Hew  Snglander.     So  far  as  the  records  show  he  appears 
first  as  a  Home  Missionary  in  Llorgan  County,  Ohio,  commis- 
sioned  Dec.  1,  1845.     In  1850  he  was  at  Peru,  Indiana;  and 
then  in  November  185£  he  was  commissioned  for  I.ioscow  and 
Silver  Thorn,  Iowa.     There  is  no  report  from  this  field;  nor 
does  his  name  anywhere  appear  in  the  list  of  our  Iowa  mini- 
sters,   his  ministry  in  Iowa  was  very  brief.    r'e  find  him 
in  the  summer  of  1855  at  Council  Rluffs  enroute  for  Ore  gen. 
Father  Rice  writes  of  him  (Sept.   '55)  as  follows:     lie  writes 
of  a  visit  from  A  Religious  Colony.    He  says:     "One  com- 
pany in  particular  that  left  here  three  weeks  ago  is  de- 
serving of  notice.    The  company  numbered  about  sixty.  An 
organized  Congregational  church  of  seven  members,  with 
their  minister,  Rev.  Milton  B.  Starr,  constituted  a  part  of 
the  company.    There  were  also  in  the  company  a  number  of 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians.    They  had  rested  every 
Sabbath  in  their  journey  to  this  place,  and  had  preaching. 
There  had  been  in  the  company  one  hopeful  conversion.  They 
s  :cnt  a  Sabbath  here,  and  held  a  communion  season.     "7e  ob- 
tained for  the  occasion  a  large  hall  usually  occupied  for 
dancing,  and  had  a  very  large  and  attentive  audience.  The 
whole  occasion  was  one  of  solemn  interest,  being  the  first 
christian  communion  ever  held  in  this  place,  and  the  im- 
pression made  was  good.     To  me,  it  was  a  refreshing  season. 
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It  seemed  as  if  the  desert  had  "began  to  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.     C  pray  for  us,  that  this  may  be  the  beginning 
of  good  days- -that  this  moral  desolation  may  become  a  fruit- 
ful field.    Brother  Starr  gave  two  impressive  descourses , 
which  I  hope  did  good.     She  greater  portion  of  the  audience, 
were  emigrants.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  communion  service 
in  the  morning,  and  emigrant  came  forward  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  said  he  had  been  for  several  days  desponding,  but 
now,  said  he,  "I  believe  there  is  a  God  in  Israel,  and  that 
there  is  a  God  in  this  emigration."    I  trust  many  other  com- 
panies were  benefitted  by  the  example  of  this  company.'' 

In  January  of  1854  we  find  MX.  Starr  out  in  Oregon, 
commissioned  for  Albany,  Eugene  City,  and  vicinity.  Prom 
this  -fllysian  in  August  of  1854  he  writes: 

"It  may  be  that  I  am  differently  impressed  with  Cregon 
from  many  others;  but  to  me  it  seems  that  nature  could  not, 
without  the  same  compass,  have  spread  out  her  blessings  in 
greater  beauty  and  variety  than  she  has  in  this  valley.  I 
have  seen  much  of  the  -vestern  world,  in  all  seasons  and 
circumstances.    Bat  in  no  place  have  I  ever,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  been  able  to  take  in  at  one  view  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  flOY^ers,  with  such  gaudy  colors,  and  of  such  sur- 
passing beauty.    The  romantic  appearance  of  the  country  in 
general,  when  viewed  from  an  eminence,  disposes  the  mind  to 
serious  contemplation.     It  maizes  one  think  that  David  must 
have  stood  in  some  similar  place ,  when  he  said,  "As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  round 
ab  out  ]  :i  s  to  e  o  p  1  e  .  " 
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All  kinds  of  agriculture  may  be  carried  on  here  with 
half  the  lafcor  requires  in  the  states,  and  the  farmer  is 
rewarded  with  abundant  crops.     It  is  destined  to  be,  empha- 
tically, the  land  of  apples  and  peaches,  and  pears,  and 
various  fruits.    Besides,  water  power  for  carrying  all  kinds 
of  machinery  is  abundant,  thus  giving  rise  to  many  towns 
and  cities,  which  furnish  a  market  for  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

As  to  morals  and  religion,  they  are  bad  enough.  Infide- 
lity, and  an  over-anxiety  to  be  rich,  pervade  the  community. 
But  this  thick  moral  darkness  is  already  beginning  to 
disappear  before  the  rising  of  the  gospel  light.  Profanity 
and  ignorance  are  giving  way  before  sobriety  .wad  order, 
faithful,  persevering  effort  in  using  the  means  Gtod  has  ap- 
pointed, will  ere  long  establish  religion  and  its  institutions 
in  Cregon  on  a  firm  basis.    ?]very  year's  emigration  does 
something  to  remove  vice,  and  introduce  virtue.    As  their 
children  grow  in  years,  parents  will  see  more  and  more  clear- 
ly the  necessity  of  meeting  houses,  schools,  and  the  kindred 
instrumentalities  of  religion  and  learning.    Aany  families, 
and  among  them  mechanics,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  are  now 
living  on  claims  in  the  country,  who,  so  soon  as  they  shall 
have  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  lands  they  occupy,  will 
move  into  tor/ns.    hence  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  a 
good  foundation  be  laid  at  once. 

The  people  generally  enjoy  good  health;  though,  occa- 
sionally, one  may  be  found  in  the  dreary  dreamland  of  an 
ague  fit.     I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  dreary  winter  made 
his  sudden  conquest  of  our  fair  territory,  covering  her  bosom 
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with  snow,  and  binding  her  noble  rivers  in  fetters  of  ice. 
Happily,  however,  his  reign  was  short.     In  about  three  v;eeks 
the  soft  south  wind  regained  its  ascendancy  over  the  hyper- 
borean storm,  and  drove  the  "ruffian  blasts"  back  to  the 
"frozen  north".     On  the  first  of  February,  the  earth  -as 
covered  -,vith  her  mantle  of  green  and  luxuriant  grass.  Genial 
breezes  and  bright  skies  gave  us  light  and  happy  hearts  again. 
In  January  of  1855  he  writes  again: 

"Your  very  welcome  letter  arrived  in  safety,  and  was 
exceedingly  cheering  to  me,  for  it  put  into  my  possession 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  a  creditor,  at  a  time 
when  the  scarcity  of  money  here  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  have  met  the  demand.    The  gentleman  to  whom  I  was 
owing  the  money  said,  that  in  the  endeavor  to  collect 
$1,500  due  him,  he  had  not  got  enough  to  pay  his  harvest 
hands;  and  added,  that  in  all  his  dealings  in  Oregon  he  had 
more  trouble  in  his  business  arrangements  with  men  calling 
themselves  preachers  than  any  others,    he  invited  us  to 
visit  him,  and  says  he  will  attend  our  meetings. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  in  the  early  days  of  Oregon, 
some  did  steal  the  "livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in", 
and  thus  brought  a  suspicion  and  reproach  upon  the  ministry, 
that  may  recuire  years  of  silent  example  to  wear  away.  One 
Sabbath,  as  I  was  riding  home  from  meeting  with  a  plain  spo- 
ken young  man,  he  expressed  the  views  of,  no  doubt ,  a  large 
part  of  the  peoplc--said  he,  "For  my  part,  I  think  no  less 
of  a  person  for  being  a  professor  of  religion,  or  even  a 
minister,  but  some  do."    hence  the  importance  of  a  ministry 
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disconnected  from  secular  affairs. 

There  is  much  need  of  northern  leaven  in  Oregon.  The 
people  near  me  are  mostly  early  emigrants  from  Missouri,  A 
majority  cannot  read  or  write,  but  are  anxious,  however,  to 
have  their  children  taught,  and  are  Hilling  to  Iiear  the 
Gospel.     One  good  eastern  family  is  like  a  light  set  upon 
a  candle -stick.    Our  hope  is  in  the  young. 

As  to  ministerial  support,  it    .ill  be  a  long  time  before 
the  people  of  Oregon  ..111  come  up  to  their  duty.    There  is 
probably,  no  christian  country  in  the    orld,  so    .ell  hole , 
that  pays  so  little  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  as  \h.is . 
Ehe  blame  for  this  state  of  things  lies  at  thj  door  fo  those 
who,  to  gain  applause  from  the  covetous,  cry  out  against 
'hireling  preachers . " 

Prom  the  next  lengthy  report,  January  '56,  we  copy  only 
the  item  about  the  reluctance  of  the  Oregon  people  to  support 
the  ordinances  of  religion. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible",  says  Lir.  Starr,  :,to  say  any- 
thing about  ministerial  support  here,  withou  driving  some 
people  from  the  house  of  v;orship.     jlven  the  Kerr  England  ele- 
ment among  us  seems  in  some  measure  to  have  forgotten  its 
early  training--.    I.Iuch  more  unpopular  is  it  to  urge  the 
claims  of  any  home  or  Foreign  Missions.    3ut  without  doing 
this  there  is  no  help  this  side  of  l.eaven,  that  can  remove 
this  dreadful  stupidity  from  the  people." 

In  the  next  communication,  June  '57,  the  missionary  is 
in  TClysian  again,    he  writes  of  his  Oregon  heme,  near  Oor- 
vallis,  as  follows: 
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"We  are  now  comfortably  established  on  the  side  of  the 
coast  range  of  mountains,  five  miles  southwest  of  Corvallis 
and  forty  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Zing's  Valley,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  above  the  tovm 
and  the  "Willamette  river.     2  he  ascent  is  gradual  and  easy. 
In  a  clear  day  we  have  a  view  of  Mt .  hood,  Lit .  Jefferson, 
and  the  xhree  Sisters,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  -;ere  from 
the  beginning  covered  with  snow-- their  white  peaks  towering 
up  among  the  clouds,  from  behind  the  Cascade  range,  renders 
the  scene  before  us  at  once  romantic  and  sublime.     I  select- 
ed this  situation  in  hopes  that  it  would  improve  tlae  health- 
of  my  family.    i'-he  invigorating  mountain  air,  and  the  pure 
rrater,  which  gushes  out  from  beneath  our  own  duelling ,  have 
already  proved  to  be  an  elixier  of  health,  and  made  us  con- 
tented with  our  mountain  home.    The  soil  on  these  mountain 
sides  is  fertile,  and  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly  the  year 
round,    '"hile  I  write,  the  winter  sun  shines  out  warm  and 
pleasant  as  hay;  but. usually  it  is  obscured  by  the  clouds 
and  rain,  eight  days  out  of  ten,  during  this  season." 

In  his  next  communication,  August  1856,  hr.  Starr 
writes  of  a  "semi-heathen  College".    He  says: 

"Oregon  is  free  from  slavery,  but  is  still  a  slave  to 
infidelity,    A  bill  to  establish  "Corvallis  College"  pro- 
vides that    'not  over  one  waif  of  the  trustees  shall  belong 
shall  belong  to  or  claim  affinity  with  any  religious  sect." 
Of  course,  if  an  infidel  trustee  chooses  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, he  is  incapacitated  to  hold  his  office.    A  dark  and 
degraded  form  of  infidelity  which  treats  with  insult  the 
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formal  recognition  of  Sod  as  a  fountain  of  justice  and  wis- 
dom,  is  exerting  an  alarming  influence  in  this  otherwiso 
highly  favored  valley. 

nevertheless,  I  "believe  that  a  pure  and  elevated  Chris- 
tianity is  gaining  ground  here.    3ut  although  an  increase 
of  religious  influence  is  perceivable,  yet,  as  the  emigra- 
tion of  pious  men  and  women  into  Oregon  is  slow,  we  shall 
"be  obliged,  to  some  extent,  to  let  infidelity  work  out  its 
own  cure.     If  rre  wholly  refuse  to  act  with  them  in  the 
support  of  a  common  school  upon  the  above  principles,  it 
might  not  only  increase  their  zeal,  but  deprive  their  child- 
ren of  all  religious  influence.     The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple really  desire  a  moral  and  religious  education  for  their 
children.     And  when  they  find,  as  they  certainly  will,  that 
such  an  infidelity  does  not  accomplish  for  the  children  all 
that  its  leaders  olaim  for  it,  they  may,  perhaps,  gladly 
connect  the  time  honored  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  their 
educational  institutions,    Then  only  will  Oregon  be  truly  fre 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr*  Starr  writes  again: 

"Te  are  again  in  the  whirlpool  of  excitement.    The  spi- 
rit of  worldliness  seems  to  have  received  fresh  stimulus 
from  the  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  the  regions  north.  I 
am  informed  that  not  less  than  100,000  men  are  there,  and 
on  their  way  thither,    hundreds  of  men  and  horses  pass  thru 
our  town  every  week,    ""e  did  hope  that  society  was  becoming 
somewhat  settled,  bu„t  the  fever  of  gold  is  again  upon  us. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  -..'ill  last  is  uncertain, 
but  at  present  there  is  a  scarcity  in  our  market,    labor  is 
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from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day;  flour  from  $gQ  to  $30  a 
barrel;  and  groceries  of  all  kinds  are  very  high,  'i'his 
sudden  rise  of  prices  in  the  provision  market  is  all  very 
well  for  those  who  have  anything  to  sell,  but  those  who  are 
consumers,  merely,  or  whose  productions  range  so  far  below 
par  as  do  the  preacher's  wares,  in  a  miner's  market,  will 
find  themselves  at  a  temporary  disadvantage,     hents  and  real 
estate  have  fallen.     Our  villages  are  less  thriving.  Reli- 
gion is  declining,  and  wickedness  increasing,     wut  this  is 
not  time  for  Christians  and  Christian  ministers  to  be  dis- 
couraged; though,  for  the  present,  it  may  surround  them  with 
difficulties . 

I  look  upon  this  valley  as  the  great  granary  between  the 
northern  and  southern  mines,    iind  whoever  perseveres  in  his 
mechanical  or  agricultural  pursuits  will  be  a  Joseph  in  this 
Egypt,  laying  up  provisions  for  the  hungry  thousands  in  the 
land  of  '.old.    f2he  miners  will  be  obliged  to  send  do-n  their 
bags  of  dust  to  purchase  corn;  and,  ere  long,  perhaps,  will 
come  themselves. 

Come  by  water  if  you  can.    Prom  what  I  know  of  the 
plains,  having  crossed  them  once,  and  on  account  of  the 
present  hostility  between  the  "Bostons"  and  several  tribes 
of  Indians  along  the  route ,  I  would  not  advise  persons 
emigrating  to  Oregon  to  cross  the  -plains,  in  1859,  "  ith  less 
than  fifty  well  armed  men  in  company,  or  in  small  companies 
that  keep  in  sight  of  each  other.    Emigrants  should  invari- 
ably use  horses  or  mules,     -hey  should  not  so  much  as  let 
an  ox  or  cow  be  named  among  them.:T 
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In  January  of  18G5  we  find  him  down  in  California,  com- 
missioned for  Copperopolis .    lie  wrote  often  to  the  Home  Las- 
sionary  Society  from  California,  but  will  make  quotations 
from  only  ono  report,  t::at  published  in  "ovember  of  1866, 
which  gives  us  a  little  glimpse  of  the  religious  activity 
in  that  region  at  that  time,    he  says: 

"This  quarter  closes  three  years  of  home  I.Iissionary  ser- 
vice in  Calaveras  Co.,.  California.     One  year  I  preached  in 
San  Andreas,    After  an  absence  of  two  years,  I  returned  with 
Rev.  LIr.   "arren,  on  Saturday,  June  2ord,  1G66,  and  organized 
a  Congregational  church  with  ton  members,  the  result  of  that 
year's  work.    During  this  two  years'  absence,  the  members  of 
this  church  and  some  others  have  successfully  conducted  a 
Sabbath  school  embracing  nearly  all  the  rrotestant  children 
in  £he  place.    Ihie  school,  for  proficiency  and  good  order, 
will  compare  with  any  other  in  the  state.     Such  material 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
successful  and  working  church.    rShe  church  edifice  in  which 
they  worship  is  owned  oy  all  the  people,  but  will  generally 
be  occupied  by  the  Congregational  church  and  the  IS.  3.  Church 
on  alternate  Sabbaths. 

fct  ISokelumne  hill,  eight  miles  from  San  Andreas,  there 
is  a  meeting  house  with  an  organ,  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church.     £hey  are  now  -  ithout  a  ..linister,  but  there  is 
a  parsonage,  with  neat  and  commodious  surroundings;  and  a 
Sabbath  school  with  a  good. library,  in  successful  operation. 
Llokelumne  hill  and  San  Andreas  are  without  a  Congregational 
minister,  and  of  course  the  members  and  lambs  of  these  f lochs , 
are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.    17ho  will  volunteer  to  lead 
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them  into  green  pastures  and  bjr  the  still  ..aters? 

Two  years  I  have  lived  and  labored  in  Oopperopolis ,  so 
called  from  the  famous,  and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  cop- 
per mines  in  the  '  orld.    ""hen  I  came  he  re  ,  I  found  an  orderly 
and  -veil  instructed  Sabbath  school,  the  fruit  of  near  two 
years'  faithful,  earnest  labor  of  my  jroung  and  worthy  pre- 
decessor, he  v.  Mr<  Chamberlain.     Get.  16,  1864,  a  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  with  ten  members.     It  now  con- 
tains eighteen,  with  a  Sabbath  school  containing  one  hundred 
scholars.    Last  fall  we  purchased  a  block  of  lots,  in  a 
central  and  eligible  place  ,  upon  which  we  have  erected  a 
beautiful  brick  church  edifice,  in  the  gothic  style,  finished 
inside  and  out  at  a  cost  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars. 
I.Ir.  G.        Header,  the  generous  proprietor  of  the  Union  mines 
donated  over  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  leaving 
it  virtually  out  of  debt.     It  was  dedicated  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1866,  at  which  time  three  persons  -.ere  received  to  our 
communion,  and  the  Lord's  Supper   /as  celebrated,    ihe  dedi- 
catory sermon  was  preached  by  r.ev.  S,  8.  heckwith,  pastor  of 
the  Third  Congregational  Church  in  ^an  Francisco. 

-he  house,  sermon,  singing  and  congregations   .ere  a 
credit  to  the  denomination  they  represent,    1  he  building  is 
not  an . indication  of  the  wealth  of  the  membership,    1'hey  are 
poor,  but  very  thankful  to  the  rich  who  have  helped  them  to 
build  this,  to  us,  magnificent  temple  for  the  worship  of  God." 

So  we  might  follow  the  missionary  year  after  year  in 
various  fields  in  California,    hut  perhaps  it  -.ill  not  be 
profitable  to  do  so.     In  1676  we  find  him  at  Benecia,  where 
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our  brother  Benjamin  St.  John  is  now  fl©13)  pastor.  In 
1877  his  name  disappears  from  the  L'inutes. 
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Twentieth  First  Sketch, 

CHRISTIAN  F,  VI3TZ. 
Records  of  his  early  life,  date,  and  place  of  birth, 
the  date  of  his  coming  to  this  country,  etc.,  etc.  are 
not  at  hand. 

Of  course,  as  his  name  indicates,  he  was  a  German,  he 
first  appears  on  the  scene  at  huscatine,  .  1th  a  commission 
from  the  American  Home  Lissionary  Society,  dated  ITov.  28, 
1852.     In  1853  his  commission  reads:     'November  28th  Ger- 
mans at  huscatine,  Nyer's  Hill,  German  settlements  at  Grand- 
vie-v,  lovra,  and   'ding-ton,  Illinois."     In  1854-  the  commission 
is  the  same  only  that  the  Illinois  settlement  is  left  out. 
In  this  year  1854  (December  7th)  Huscatine  church  -,vas  or- 
ganized, but  in  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of  stress,  and 
strain,  and  storm.     It  was  a  separation  of  the  Evangelical 
from  the  un- Evangelical  elements  of  the  Jerman  churches  of 
the  city.     Hhe  life  of  the  missionary  -vas  threatened  by 
some  of  the  enemies  of  the  movement,    horrever  there  vrere 
eighteen  charter  members  at  the  new  organization.  Ur. 
Vietz  speahs  of  the  ne*.T  organization,  and  the  opposition 
to  it  in  a  corrmunication  published  Peb.  1855.    He  vrrites: 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  a  great  refor- 
mation has  been  commenced  in  our  congregations.     The  evan- 
gelical portions  of  the  churches  in  this  city  and  vicinity 
have  separated  from  the  old  organizations.     The  German 
church  in  Huscatine  -.vas  reorganized  two  reeks  ago.  Hour 
agent  77as  consulted  respecting  a  constitution.     Cut  of  the 
old  church,  some  trrenty  persons  came  forv/ard  and  signed  the 
constitution,  -.vhich  requires,  that  candidates  for  admission 
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into  the  churclw  should,  give  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart, 
and  that  they  be  examined  by  the  minister  prior  to  their 
admission.    rfhe  brethren  in  the  Dutch  settlement,  about 
nine  miles  from  Muscatine,  have  also  commenced  in  earnest 
the  same  undertaking;  and  they  intend  to  be  orgainized  as  a 
christian  church  on  an  evangelical  basis  next  Sabbath.  Eher 
has  been  some  trouble  in  bringing  this  about.    Portions  of 
these  congregations  have  been  talking  loudly,  persons  have 
even  threatened  to  kill  some  of  us;  but  we  mean,  by  the 
grace  of  Ck>&,  to  go  for.vard.     I  beg  of  .ou,  brethren,  to 
pray  for  me  and  for  these  little  flocks.     I  know  you  will 
do  it.    Llany  will  unite  with  us  shortly,  "hen  they  see  hov.r 
v:e  get  along.    At  present,  old  associations  are  hard  to 
break  up,  out  we  intend  to  overcome  evil  v;ith  good.  Last 
week,  a  meeting  of  the  new  church  in  this  city  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  whom  they  should  have  as 
their  minister  for  the  coming  year.      It  was  the  first  peace 
able  business  meeting  vre  have  enjoyed  for  five  or  six  years. 

'  Llr.  Vietz  continued  in  the  kuscatine  field  until  April 
of  1861,  at  which  time  he  was  commisioned  to  labor  among 
the  Germans  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas.    His  stay  here   ,  ..owever 
was  brief,  as  he  left  at  the  end  of  six  months,    kyfclj.  first 
of  1862  he  was  commissioned  for  the  German  Evangelical  Con- 
gregational church  at  Geneaeo,  Illinois.     In  October  of 
the  same  year  ('62)  he  was  commissioned  for  Sherrill's 
hound,  Iowa.     Shis  was  his  field  until  June  of  1868,  at 
which  time  he  was  commissioned  for  Decorah  and  Locust  Lane. 
In  1869  and  1870  his  commission  was  renewed  for  this  field. 
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In  1873  we  find  him  out  in  Nebraska,  located  at  Olive 
Branch,  Centerville  and  Claytonia  Creek.     In  1874  he  is 
at  Olive  Branch  and  Crete,    here  he  is  located  in  '75,  '75, 
•77,  and  '78.    From  '79  to  '81  he  is  located  at  Crete  with- 
out charge.    Later  in  1881  he  is  at  highland,  Hebraska. 
In  January  of  1883  his  is  commissioned  for  the  South  church 
(G-erman)  Chicago.     In  '84  and  '85  .-is  commission  is  rone-;:ed. 
He  closed  his  "..ork  in  Chicago  in  July  of  1885;  then  his 
name  disappeared. 

Writing  to  Dr.  31.  C.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  of  City 
hissions,  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  disc  pearance  of 
Mr.  Vietz1  name  from  the  record,  I  received  the  information 
that,  for  some  reason,  good  and  sufficient  as  it  appeared 
to  the  brethren  in  Nebraska,  he  had  lost  his  ministerial 
standing  before  coming  to  Chicago.    At  length  this  fact 
v;as  ascertained  by  the  Illinois  brethren,  and  they  did  not 
see  fit  to  resotre  him  to  their  fellowship,  so  his  name  was 
dropped;  and  I  learn  that  some  years  after  brother  Vietz 
vras  found  dead  sitting  on  a  curb  stone  in  the  city  of  Den- 
ver.    I  am  disappointed  and  grieved  to  learn  of  this 
tragic  closing  of  the  life  of  brother  Vietz.    he  did  us 
good  service  in  Io'.va.    ~e  counted  him  an  honest  and  up- 
right man.    he  helped  us  in  evangelizing  the  German  elements 
of  early  Iowa.    He  cannot  but  honor  his  name,  and  revere 
his  memory. 
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Tvrenty- second  .Sketch, 

JOSEPH  C.  COOP33. 

Joseph  Calvin  Cooper,  son  of  Joatph  C.  and  Sylvia  (Patty) 
Cooper,  -as  born  in  Plymouth,  Lass.,  Lay  i  ,  1820.  His  mother 
died  when  Us  was  about  nine  years  of  age. 

At  an  early  age  he  Trent  to  sea,  and  soon  became  learned 
in  all  the  Trays  of  the  ship  and  the  water;  and  in  due  time 
he  became  one  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel. 

His  name  "-as  Calvin,  and  so  he  vas  predestinated,  doomed, 
to  orthodoxy,  and  perhaps  to  the  life  of  a  preacher. 

In  his  boyhood,  her  .ever,  be  considered  himself  a  skeptic; 
rejected  the  Bible,  and  said  w±th  his  mouth,  perhaps  with 
his  heart,   'There  is  no  Sod.1 

He  follorred  the  paths  of  the  sea  for  eight  years,  but 
in  1845,  he  came  ashore,  quitting  the  sailor's  life;  and  the 
same  year  he  came  out  on  a  visit  to  Denmark.     Returning  to 
the  3ast  by  Tray  cf  rev;  Orleans,  a  terrific  storm  arose  and 
the  vessel  vas  wrecked.     "Mr.  Cooper,"  says  Zather  burner, 
"Lashed  himself  to  his  chest  and  promised  Jod  that  if  he 
would  spare  him  that  he  would  serve  him  the  rest  of  his  days. 
He  was  spared,  and  sent  word  of  his  vow  to  me  through  his 
friends.     But  on  returning  to  Denmark,  he  had  apparently 
forgotten  it.    he  married  and  settled  dcvm  in  life  without 
God.    he  loved  a  sailor's  life,  and  a  sailor's  vices,  and 
was  bound  to  have  a  good  time  in  the  world." 

He  was  married  April  10,  1845,  to  hiss  Hachael  Van  Dyke, 
of  Denmark. 

"On  a  rainy  Sunday",  says  Dr.  Llagoun,  in  his  'Asa  burner 
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and  his  rximes,"    This  unrenewed  son  of  the  ooean  oame  into 
church.    The  subject  of  the  discourse  was  'Prayer  as  a  duty 
of  Christians'.    But  the  pastor  was  moved  on  the  spot  to 
press  it  as  a  duty  upon  the  unconverted.    "Tithout  hesitation 
he  declared:     "The  nan  who  swears  is  as  nnatoh  :nder  obligation 
to  pray  as  the  man  who  preaches:     he  needs  the  influence  of 
prayer,  and  God  is  ready  to  hear  him  through  Christ." 

To  the  sailor- farmer  his  heavenly  Father  hitherto  had 
been,  as  he  said,  "as  invisible  as  the    she  of  the  ship  on 
which  he  sailed."    He  went  home  saying  to  himself,  "Strange 
doctrine  today i     Such  a  sinner  as  I  am,  who  don't  know  that 
there  is  a  God  to  pray  to;  such  as  I — pray?    ""ell,  if  there 
is  no  God,  it  will  only  be  empty  breath,  and    ill  Co  no 
hurt;  if  there  is  one,  it  may  do  good."    Entering  his  home 
he  took  down  his  Bible  and  siad  to  Ms  wife:     "I  am  going 
to  set  up  family  prayer."    He  read  a  chapter,  knelt,  and 
prayed,  and  did  so  for  six  or  eight  weeks  till  light  came. 
That  0-od  is,  and  answers  thos  who  diligently  seek  him,  he  be- 
came thoroughly  persuaded,  and  "prayed  himself  into  the  king- 
dom." 

"As  a  member  of  the  church  he  grew  in  grace ,  and  in  1648 
became  a  colporter  cf  the  American  Tract  Society,  for  south- 
ern Iowa,  laboring  two  years.    Ha  was  specially  successful 
with  skeptics,  hand  to  ..and,  and  very  way  "a  patient,  earn- 
est, and  efficient  laborer.'' 

After  a  period  of  darkness  of  mind  in  1G52,  in  which  the 
church  prayed  constantly  for  him,  till  he  emerged  into  light, 
ho  -.rent  to  father  Turner  with  the  feeling:     "Toe  is  me,  if 
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I  preach  not  the  gospel."    "His  school  education  <ras  limited 
but  he  had  naturally  a  clear,  discerning  mind  and  a  good 
memory.    liis  training  as  a  colporter  had  done  something  for 
him.    His  spirit  was  kind  and  winning.    He  had  learned  to 
make  use  of  his  sea-life  in  illustrations.    He  had  a  wife 
and  one  or  two  children,  and  about  a3  much  property  as 
Tillijah  had  when  the  ravens  fed  him.    He  studied  theology  in 
his  little  home,  from  Llarch  till  August,  when  I  Tfent  East," 
writes  father  Turner,  "and  left  him  to  supply  my  place  till 
October.    And  thoiigh  he  had  lived  among  the  peopile  as  an  un- 
believer, and  they  knew  all  about  him,  they  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  his  ministrations,  and  from  that  day  "till 
his  death  no  one  was  more  heartily  re loomed  into  the  Den- 
mark pulpit . 1 

He  was  approbated  to  preach  by  the  Denmark  Association 
in  1852.     He  was  ordained  by  the  same  association  at  Lit, 
Pleasant,  Lay  11,  1653,  the  ordaining  prayer  by  father 
Turner,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Dr.  Salter. 

His  first  commission  from  the  Home  llissionary  Society 
was  dated  December  1,  1852,  and  was  for  Lillsboro  and  Salem. 
Reporting  from  Lillsboro  in  august  of  1853  he  writes: 

"Since  our  revival,  the  rum  grocery  in  this  village, 
which  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  mischief,  after  a  fev? 
convulsive  gasps  >  --&s  finally  given  up  the  ghost,  and  is 
now  dead.     It  is  more  than  suspected,  however,  that  one  of 
the  store  keepers  in  town  has  become  ''a  medium"  and  is  in 
the  habit  of  calling  up  the  departed  spirit  of  the  grocery 
for  the  benefit  of  its  friends,  and  that  spiritual  oor.-muni- 
cations  are  very  common  in  the  back  part  of  the  building. 
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T7e  are  non  making  an  effort  to  build  a  meeting  house, 
and  subscription  papers  have  been  circulated,  and  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  pledged  for  this  object. 
A  contract  has  been  entered  into  .  ith  a  responsible  man,  who 
has  agreed  to  erect  a  building  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  in 
width,  and  have  it  completed  so  as  to  be  occupied  by  the 
middle  of  October  next. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  communication,  my  attention 
has  been  directed  more  particularly  to  the  tov;n  of  Salem 
and  its  vicinity.     I  have  had  a  regular  appointment  in  the 
village,  once  in  two  weeks ,  for  a  period  of  about  five  months. 
■Then  I  first  commenced  preaching  there  I  had  about  twenty 
fi¥e  hearers;  after  a  few  3abbaths  the  congregation  num- 
bered about  sixty  persons.    Per  something  like  tvo  months 
the  average  attendance  was  only  about  twenty  five  again. 
At  that  time  I  procured  assistance,  and  commenced  a  series 
of  meetings.      "e  met  with  some  interruptions;  but  ,  still, 
much  good  was  accomplished  by  these  efforts,    i'he  people 
became  more  acquainted  with  our  principles,  and  some  pre- 
judice was  removed. 

Although  the  results  were  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, yet  a  tide  of  influence  seems  tc  have  passed  over  the 
community  favorable  to  cur  cause.     Cur  congregations  since 
have  ranged  from  60  to  100;  a  society  has  been  formed,  and 
measures  taken  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house 
of  worship.    A  subscription  paper  has  been  circulated  here, 
and  v600  pledged  for  the  purpose,  and  we  contemplate  going 
forward  immediately  with  the  work. 

Last  Sabbath  I  organized  the  Salem  church,  consisting 
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of  seven  members,  and  administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     The  oooasion  was  one  of  much  interest,  and  although 
the  Treat  her  was  unfavorable  the  house  was  filled.     2o  many 
the  scene  vras  entirely  new,  and  I  trust  that  the  influence 
of  that  solemn  transaction,  witnessed  for  the  first  time, 
when  this  li.tle  hand  of  disciples,  in  the  presence  of  angels 
and  of  men,  entered  into  a  covenant  -,vith  Sod  and  with  each 
other,  was  not  lost  upon  the ' spectators . 

I  have  at  the  present  time  six  different  congregations 
to  supply.     I  preach  to  three  of  them  on  the  same  Sab oath, 
that  are  about  five  miles  apart  from  each  other.     The  next 
Sabbath  my  first  service  is  in  Hj  the  second  at  a  point  two 
and  a  half  miles  distant;  the  third  at  a  place  four  miles 
distant  from  the  second,    as  I  have  no  horse,  I  am  dependent 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  locomotive  powers  which  nature 
has  supplied  me  with;  but  although  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  ride  frequently  to  some  of  these  places,  I  begin  to  find 
myself  inadequate  to  the  task  of  preaching  three  times  a 
day  to  congregations  so  remote  from  each  other. 

Glasgow,  Salem,  and  Pilot  Grove  would  furnish  an  abun- 
dant field  for  missionary  operations,  Salem,  in  particular, 
needs  more  labor  than  I  can  possibly  bestow.    rJhe  Universal- 
ists  are  now  making  active  efforts  to  secure  stated  preach- 
ing; they  have  employed  a  man  who  preached  there  upon  the 
same  day  that  I  did  the  last  time.     If  this  field  could  be 
occupied  by  another  missionary,  I  should  still  have  four 
congregations  to  supply  in  the  vicinity  of  h." 

Triting  from  Salem  in  September  of  1854  Mr.  Oooper  reports: 
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"A  Congregational  church  has  "been  organized,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Pilot  Grove,  consisting  of  seven  members.    Iwo  weeks 
later  two  others  united,  one  by  letter  and  one  by  profession. 
This  little  band  exhibits  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  tlie  cuase 
of  Christ  which  is  truly  gratifying.    They  have  sustained  a 
prayer  meeting  every  Thursday  evening  since  the  organization, 
in  the  face  of  much  that  is  calculated  to  dishearten  them. 
One  family  have  to  go  three  miles  after  the  labors  of  the  day, 
to  attend,  and  always  return  home  the  same  distance  at  the 
close,  and  yet  they  are  seldom  absent.     It  is  called  the 
TTorth  Liar  ion  Congregational  Church. 

In. Salem  we  have  also  completed  a  very  neat  and  conven- 
ient house  for  worship.     It  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  living  G-od  about  six  weeks  ago.     Since  that  time  then 
has  been  a  service  regularly  every  Sabbath,  and  the  congre- 
gations have  averaged  nearly  one  hundred.    Last  year,  when 
we  occupied  the  upper  room  over  a  vacant  store,  and  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  dirty  apartment  below,  used  as  a 
wareroom,  where  corn,  oats,  ploughs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  were  piled  up  on  either  side,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
passage-way  between  for  us  to  reach  the  stairs--these  again 
narrow  and  dark — and  where  boards  laid  across  blocks,  served 
the  purpose  of  seats  in  the  room  above,  our  average  attendance 
would  not  exceed  thirty  five.     3ut  our  present  circumstances 
afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  above.    7e  now  have  an  at- 
tractive and  substantial  building  fronting  the  public  square, 
and  provided  with  comfortable    slips  which  will  accomodate 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons;  and  one  result  is  that 
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the  attendance  is  more  than  twice  as  large,  and  our  influence, 
as  a  church  in  the  community,  seems  to  have  increased  in  a 
corresponding  degree.     "e  have  made  arrangements  to  procure  a 
very  small  bell  (weighing  about  125  lbs.)  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  vreek  or  two,  that  sound,  so  rich  in  sacred  and  pleasant 
associations,  will  for  the  first  time  summon  the  citizens  of 
our  village  to  the  house  of  God." 

The  commission  for  1854  was  for  Ilillsboro  and  Glasgow, 
with  two  out-stations. 

From  1853  to  1858  Salem  was  the  missionary's  headquarters, 
but  of  course  he  was  not  pastor  there  all  that  time.  Prom 
Salem  in  February  1857  he  sends  a  report  of  a  generous  dona- 
tion, as  follows: 

TTIt  became  known  during  the  quarter,  that  my  salary  had 
proved  insufficient  to  pay  all  the  demands  held  against  me. 
Cne  of  the  brethren  proposed  to  the  church  in  Salem,  that 
they  should  make  us  a  donation  visit.    Upon  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  the  brethren  in  Eillsboro  were  contemplating  some- 
thing of  the  hind,  and  both  churches  readily  united  in  the 
enterprise.    Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  we  received 
a  visit  from  the  members  of  both  congregations.    rrhe  occasion 
passed  away  very  pleasantly;  and  rrhen  our  guests  loft,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  receipt  of  nearly  Ol00»  in  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  and  some  money  besides,  while  a  carriage  costing 
•jlSO  was  presented  to  us,  as  a  token  of  the  interest  taken  in 
our  welfare  by  the  churches  to  which  we  minister." 

Prom  1858  to  1861  the  Tew  haven  church,  "ashington  County 
seems  to  have  been  the  center  of  llr.  Cooper's  operation. 
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In  1861  and  '62  he  was  commissioned  for  the  I'Tanxlin  c'mirch 
and  vicinity.     In  1865  he  was  commioned  for  Fxantlin  and 
Jefferson.    His  next  commission,  dated  June  11,  18G4  was  for 
Glasgow,  Llarshall ,  and  the  people  of  Dover,    Prom  this  field 
in  December  of  1864  he  writes  as  follows: 

"I  have  preached  in  Glasgow,  once  in  four  wee3:s .     This  is 
a  small  village,  about  twelve  miles  northwest  from  Salem,  with 
a  population  of  from  150  to  200;  and  "being  to  a  great  extent 
surrounded  with  timber,  the  neighborhood  is  not  so  densely 
settled  as  it  would  be  if  it  -ere  in  the  prairie.  Still, 
there  is  quite  a  number  of  families  living  vrithin  two  or  three 
miles.    The  people  are  mostly  of  southern  origin;  and  of  a 
class  that  are  difficult  to  reach  by  the  means  usually  em- 
ployed by  ministers  of  our  order.     Indeed,  this  is  true  iSf  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  state.    They  are  accustomed  to 
rireachin;;  of  a  very  exciting  character,  and  there  is  a  great 
ebb  and  flow  in  spiritual  things  among  them.    ISarly  in  the 
spring  Ilev.  A.  1.  Leonard,  of  Danville,  assisted  me  in  a 
series  of  meetings  here,  lasting  nearly  two  wechs.    '"e  had 
good  congregations,  and  brother  h.  presented  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gsopel  in  a  very  earnest  and  forcible  manner,  --ell 
adapted  to  interest  such  an  aiidience;  but  apparently  Without 
any  immediate  results,    The  Congregational  church  here  has 
struggled  on  in  the  face  of  serious  difficuties.     It  has  beon 
without  any  preaching  for  months  at  a  time;  and  "ithout  any 
minister,  for  a  much  longer  period.     In  addition  to  this,  se- 
veral of  its  most  substantial  members  have  moved  away.  About 
four  years  ago,  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  by  this  church 
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and  their  minister,  as  a  result  of  which  their  numbers  were 
trebled,  "out  it  seems  to  have  added  very  little  to  their  ef- 
ficiency.   Ihey  are  certainly  now  in  a  very  feeble  state,  both 
temporally  and  spiritually.    7e  have,  however,  a  very  fair 
audience,  as  a  general  thing.    Another  of  my  appointments  is 
at  a  neighborhood  about  twenty  five  miles  north  of  Salem  and 
near  a  small  town  called  Marshall,    here  we  have  about  twenty 
members,  scattered  about  in  a  large  prairie.     I  go  there  once 
in  four  weeks,  and  preach  in  the  morning,  in  a  school  house 
about  a  mile  from  the  village;  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  a 
school  house  four  miles  northwest  of  the  first.    xhese  two 
school  houses  stand  in  neighborhoods  that  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  there  is  a  church  organization 
at  each  place . 

Another  of  my  appointments  is  near  Dover,  about  eleven 
miles  south  of  Salem.    Shis  place  had,  somehow,  been  neg- 
lected; and  the  people  -.yere  grooving  into  a  community  almost 
entirely  without  the  Gospel.    About  eighteen  months  ago,  I  was 
sent  for,  to  go  there  and  preach  a  guneral  sermon  for  a  young- 
man  who  had  died  very  suddenly,  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Another  brother,  about  twenty  four  years  of  age,  had  died  a 
short  time  previous;  and  his  remains  were  taken  up  from  the 
place  on  the  farm  where  they  had  been  transiently  buried,  and 
both  coffins  vrere  at  the  house  ready  to  be  removed  to  a  distant 
graveyard.     It  was  a  solemn  time;  and  although  the  audience  was 
composed  of  rough  looking  persons,  there  were  some  who  seemed 
to  be  much  affected.    Afterwards,  assisted  by  P.cv.  A.  R«  llitchell 
I  held  a  series  of  meetings  there,  a  general  interest  seemed  to 
be  awakened,  and  a  zaumber,  as  we  trust,  were  led  to  give- 
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their  hearts  to  the  Savior.    There  is  need  of  mora  work 
there,  and  I  hope  soon  to  make  arrangements  for  another 
series  of  meetings.     I  am  nor."  preaching  mainly  in  that 
neighborhood..  Ihave  preached  at  Dover  two  Sabbaths,  and 
at  Pilot  Grove ,  another  settlement  near  by,  three  Sabbaths, 
At  the  latter  place  I  obtained  the  largest  audience.  Salem 
is  the  most  central  point  from  whioh  these  places  can  be 
reached.     The  fiarld  is  a  hard  one;  and  I  can  say  but  little 
in  regard  to  the  future.     If  it  pleases  the  Great  Head  of 
the  church  to  smile  upon  my  humble  efforsts,  there  are  some 
materials  in  this  field  that  may  be  used  in  building  the 
great  spiritual  temple,  and  his  kingdom  may  be  advanced 
here . " 

In  1865  Mr.  Oooper  was'  commissioned  for  Black  HawJ: 
and  other  places.     In  1866  and  '67  he  was  pastor  again  at 
Salem.     In  August  of  1867  he  took  up  the  v.-ork  at  Cincinnati 
ftown  in  Appanoose  County.    Here  he  found  tv.o  little  organi- 
zations, a  Free  Presbyterian  church  and  a  ^esleyan  Methodist 
Cut  of  six  Presbyterians ,  sixteen  "lesleyans ,  four  Baptists, 
and  three  fresh  converts,  he  organized  a  Congregational 
church  at  Cincinnati,  August  19,  1867.     He  served  the  church 
for  eighteen  months,  and  then  ('69- '71)  was  off  in  northern 
Missouri,  v/hich  v;as  close  at  hand,  doing  evangelistic  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Missionary  Society. 

He  came  back  to  Cincinnati  to  die.    He  closed  his  mortal 
life  August  85,  1872,  aged  54  years,  5  months,  and  14  days. 

The  records  of  the  life  of  this  unique  and  r/onderful 
man  are  of  course  incomplete,  but  \ie  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  what  manner  of  man  he  tttfl . 
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Eg  was  not  technically  speaking  an  educated  man.  He  Tras 
not  educated  in  the  schools.  Judged  "by  the  rules  of  Komile- 
tics  and  Rhetoric  he  was  not  a  great  preacher.  Nor  Tras  he  a 
pastor  in  the  technical  sense.  But  he  was  a  Christian  work- 
er, lie  v;as  an  evangelist.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
all  the  while,  ho  -.as  engaged  in  his  Master ls  business. 
The  characterization  of  him  by  father  Turner,  given  by  Dr. 
Ilagoun  in  his  book,  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  man. 

!!Ee  wag  always  in  all  places  at  work.     In  1865,  at  the 
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National  Council  in  Boston,  I  agreed  to  meet  him  at  nine 
p.m.  at  a  given  place,  and  go  to  his  lodgings.     I  found  him 
in  the  street,  earnestly  pleading  with  a  sinner  to  bring  him 
to  Christ.    Eis  mind  was  entirely  given  to  this  one  thing. 
Revivals  were  his  delight,  though  he  seemed  instinctively 
to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  all  he  met,  in  all  circum- 
stances, at  all  times.     In  1856  he  went  to  Fairfield,  an 
unassuming  man,  poorly  clad,  but  burning  with  zeal.  For 
three  weeks  he   preached  rath  his  peculiar  earnestness,  and 
visited  from  house  to  house;  liquor  shops  were  closed,  bar- 
rels of  whiskey  rolled  into  the  street  and  their  heads 
knocked  in  by  the  evangelist;  while  he  preached  to  the  crowd 
of  righteousness  ,*  temperance  ,  and  Judgment  to  come.     It  is 
hard  for  one  who  once  preached  a  few  days  in  a  work  of 
grace  -with  'the  sailor-preacher1  to  copy  these  details  with- 
out recording  his  own  affectionate  remembrance  and  grati- 
tude for  what  he  was  and  did. 

Suoh  a  man's  early  habits  cling  to    .im.    So  shut  him  up 
in  a  study  to  make  sermons  would  kill  him  in  a  little  while; 
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but  turn  him  out  with  his  old  horse  or  on  foot ,  among  the 
people,  and  "before  he  vras  aware  he  would  have  a  sermon  made. 

He  once  said:  'I  never  saw  a  place  in  my  life  I  wanted 
to  stay  in  more  than  three  weeks'.  He  built  up  a  church  in 
Salem,  a  place  of  worship,  a  home,  and  -..hen  the  people  most 
wanted  him  to  stay,  felt  he  must  go.  His  life  was  Given  to 
small  and  weak  churches,  Ehe  destitute  drew  on  his 
sympathies.    He  felt  free  among  them." 

Dr.  I.Iagoun  adds: 

"He  7.?as  singularly  forgetful  of  his  own  interests  and 
wants.    l.Iore  than  once  his  pastor  had  to  suggest  to  others 
in  well-to-do  places  where  he  was  pouring  out  his  soul  and 
casting  a  strong  and  peculiar  light  on  the  -.ray  of  salvation: 
'Remember  that  he  has  hut  little  more  to  ove  on  than  the  Lord 
gave  him  at  his  birth,  save  faith  in  Christ  and  a  wife  and 
two  children.    He  had  no  financial  ability,  and  little  common- 
sense  in  temporal  things,  though  his  judgment  in  religion  eo 
commended  itself  to  men  as  to  account  for  much  of  his  success. 
He  said  to  me  once  that  he  could  not  take  care  of  himself, 
and  'did  not  know  what  Cod  made  such  a  creature  for'.     In  one 
place  where  he  preached  a  debt  rested  on  the  little  house  of 
worship.     It  vfas  due.    He  sold  his  horse  and  buggy  and  paid 
it,  and  -.vent  on  foot."     "He  could  deny  himself,  at  least." 

Many  soulds  know  now  'what  C-od  made  such  a  creature  for,' 
and  why  he  put  those  words  about  a  sinner's  duty  to  pray  in- 
to father  burner's  lips.    Llr.  Cooper  was  not  intentionally 
peculiar;  did  not  strive  to  say  fresh,  pungent,  bright  things. 
All  was  spontaneous.     'A  chosen  vessel  of  G-od  as  really  as 
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Paul,1  said  one.     lie  vras  ordained  1855;   died,  1872.  In 
his  last  sickness  his  language  was  almost  that  of  inspi- 
ration. 
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Trent  y- t  iii  rd  Ske  ten, 

JB3SH  GUlhttTSSY. 
Eere  is  one  of  our  great  men. 

'."hen  I  began  to  look  for  material  relating  to  Br.  Guer- 
nsey for  my  Pilgrims  of  Iovra,  I  vras  surprised  and  disappoint- 
ed that  so  little  concerning  him  had  been  gathered  up  and  put 
into  permanent  memorials.     I  looked  first  into  our  State 
Minutes  for  a  fitting  obituary,  but  found  only  a  poor  excuse 
of  a  mere  mention  of    is  death.    Then  I  turned  to  the  Cong- 
regational quarterly,  supposing  of  course  that  I  v.ould  find 
at  least  a  statistical  record  of  his  life,  but  f oun li  no 
record  whatever  of  his  life,  and  no  mention  of  his  death. 
Then  I  said,  falling  in  the  midst  of  his  vork  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Home  I.'.issions,  The  home  Missionary  -..ill  give  me 
all  the  material  I  want  to  make  out  a  complete  sketch;  but 
here  again  I  "as  disappointed.    The  Secretaries  at  Hew  York 
spoke  words  of  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Superintendent 
Guernsey;  and  Superintendent  Pickett  wrote  of  his,  and  leva's 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Guernsey,  but  both  the  Se- 
cretaries and  Superintendent  Pickett  omitted  nearly  alj 
dates  and  figures,  and  furnished  nothing  that  would  even 
approximate  a  biographical  sketch. 

Then  I  began  to  search  for  liv  ing  relatives  to  furnish 
the  many  mis. ing  links  of  the  biography.    Knowing  that  hiss 
Genevieve  Otis  of  Des  Moines  was  a  niece  of  Dr.  Guernsey, 
I  wrote  to  her  for  information.    The  reply  to  this  letter 
came  not  from  hiss  Otis,  but  from  Lass  Jessie  B*a  a 
daughter  of  Jesse  Guernsey,  now  residing  at  lakewood,  Few 
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Jersey.     r2he  daughter's  letter,  dated  Hov.  19,  193.0,  is 
in  part  as  follows: 
"I.ly  doar  hr.  Douglass: 

Your  letter  to  my  cousin,  Hiss  Genar- 
vieve  Otis,  vfas  sent  by  her  to  my  mother,  and  finds  us  here 
(LaJcevrood,        J«)    There  has  never  been  any  sketch  of  my 
father Ts  life  published,  and  the  material  in  my  mother's 
hands  is  very  slight.    From  a  letter  vi:ich  she  7  rote  to 
Dr.  hagoun,  but  7<hich  reached  him  too  late  to  be  made  use 
of  (in  theowriting  of  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times?,  I  gather 
the  facts  enclosed.     I  am  sending  you  practically  all  that 
vre  have ,  so  that  you  may  use  77  hat  you  need  of  it.  Mother 
says  there  is  no  one  nov;  v:ho  knovrs  of  my  father's  life  work 
in  Iovva  as  veil  as  you  do,  and  she  is  grateful  that  the 
estimate  of  it  is  in  your  hands,    Mother  is  still  waits 
comfortable  at  83,  but  she  finds  letters  rather  exhaust- 
ing, so  I  am  writing  for  her." 

Prom  the  data  furnished  by  the  Guernsey  Family;  from 
the  records  found  in  the  Minutes  and  Year  Booh;  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance;  and  most  of  all  from  Dr.  Guernsey's 
reports  and  articles  published  in  the  Home  Missionary ,  I  am 
able  to  make  out  the  following  sketch. 

Jesse  Guernsey  ~as  born  in  "Tatertovm,  Connecticut,  in 
July  of  1822. 

"Then  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  v;as  aroused  to 
special  interest  in  personal  religion  by  special  meetings 
held  in  the  neighborhood,  to  attend  rhich  he  yralked  back 
and  forth  the  distance  of  three  miles,  for  several  weeks. 
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Soon  after  this  he  began  a  course  of  study  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,    he  made  his  home  with  a  relative 
at  Sharon,  Connecticut,  and  recited  latin  and  Greek  to  a 
Rev.  Clarence  G.  Brownell.     "He  used  to  tell  his  children", 
says  Hiss  Guernsey,  "that  he  rose  at  five  o'clock,  made  his 
fire  and  then  studied.    The  instruction  was  partly  paid 
for  by  work  at  twenty  five  cents  a  day,  and  1&X *  Brownell 
told  him  that  he  might  settle  the  balance  by  helping  a  boy 
of  his  some  day.     (Years  afterwards  fflr#  Guernsey  came  from 
his  office  in  Dubucue  one  day  to  tell  of  his  gladness  by 
feeing  able  to  redeem  this  pledge,  when  claimed  by  one  of 
Ilr.  Brownell's  boys).    This  preparatory  work  lasted  about 
two  years.  ' 

In  1842  at  the  age  of  20  he  entered  tho  "estern  Reserve 
College  (making  the  journey  by  the  "JJrie  Canal)  and  was  there 
for  two  years.     It  need  not  be  said  that  here  also  he 
"worked  his  way";  and  it  is  reported  that    rone  year  he  had 
only  eight  dollars  in  money  most  of  which  -.vent  for  postage 
at  twenty  five  cents  a  letter." 

From  1842  to  1847  llr.  Guernsey  studied  at  Yale,  both 
in  the  College  and  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  at  Yale  he  was  married  to 
Hiss  Sarah  L.  Whittlesey  of  Hew  Haven.    She  died  in  1855. 

Ee  was  ordained  as  pastor  over  the  Yethesda  church  of 
Chariest  own,  I.Iassachus  setts ,  June  10,  1847,  holding  this 
pastorate  until  April  21,  1849.     This  church  was  a  new 
enterprise.     Services  were  held  in  a  hall  which  became  too 
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small  for  the  congregation;  and  before  Mr,  Guernsey  left 
the  Sunday  school  numbered  two  hundred. 

October  8,  1849  he  was  called  to  the  ohurch  at  Derby, 
Conn.,  and  remained  in  service  there  until  August  22,  1852, 
For  a  few  months  Mr.  Guernsey  supplied  the  old  historic 
church  at  Saybrook;  and  then  turned  his  face  toward  the 
setting  sun. 

June  20,  1953  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  pul- 
pit at  Dubuque,  follovring  Dr.  J.  0.  Eolbrooh,  who,  after  a 
thirteen  years  pastorate  was  making  trial  of  a  pastorate 
and  an  editorship  in  Chicago.    Mr.  Guernsey  T:as  installed 
over  the  Dubucme  church  December  2nd  of  this  year  1855.  Ihe 
pastorate  was  short.    It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  follow 
Dr.  Holbrobk;  and  Dr.  Holbrook  v/as  not  fully  through  at 
Dubuque,  as  subsequent  events  made  plain.    The  handbook  of 
the  Dubuque  church  has  the  lolloping: 

"The  church  unanimously  requested  him  (Mr,  Guernsey) 
to  recall  his  resignation,  but  after  a  brief  hesitation,  he 
".;as  constrained  by  impaired  health,  combined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, at  adhere  to  his  purpose.     He  vras  dismissed  by 
Council  October  12,  185.5. 

Returning  to  the  Sast,  after  a  littlo  season  of  rest, 
he  supplied  the  church  at  '"oodbridge ,  Connecticut,  from  the 
early  summer  of  1856  to  September  of  1857. 

August  9,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Eaton,  of 
Farrningham ,  Massachusetts.     )One  of  Mrs.  Guernsey's  brothers 
vras  Dr.  Samuel  I?aton,  pastor  of  Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  for 
over  forty  years,  the  father  of  jtres.  Edward  3aton  of  _3eloit 
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College.    I  have  known  the  Eaton  family  for  the  past 
sixty  years  and  more.) 

But  this  trip  East  was  only  for  recuperation.  I.Ir. 
Guernsey  had  been  ".7est  two  years,  and  this  "..'as  to  bo  his  hone • 

For  a  dozen  years  now,  Julius  a.  Heed  had  been  hone 
Llissionary  Superintendent,  having  in  charge  the  home  mission- 
ary operations  of  the  state.    But  he  had  now  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  Iowa  College. 

In  casting  about  for  a  suitable  man  to  succeed  hr.  heed, 
the  officers  of  the  Society  at  New  York  had  fastened  upon 
hr.  Guernsey.     I  do  not  know  who  discovered  him,  but  some- 
body  did,  and  he  received  the  appointment  from  the  hew 
York  office  in  September  of  this  year  1857.     rJhe  official 

J. 

announcement  was  made  in  the  home  Missionary  for  July  1858. 

"Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed,  who  has  labored  with  great  fidelity 
and  efficiency,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  as  the  Socie- 
ty's Agent  for  Iowa,  has  resigned  his  office,  to  enter  an- 
other important  and  kindred  sphere  of  labor.    Uhe  Committee 
are  happy  to  state  that  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Rev.  Jesse  Guernsey,  recently  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Dubuque.    He  entered  upon  his 
labors  in  October  last,  and  has  met  a  cordial  welcome  from 
the  friends  of  hone  hissions,  in  both  denominations  thru- 
out  the  state.1' 

So,  once  moro ,  hr.  Guernsey  was  back  in  Iowa,  and  at 
Dubuque ,  and  this  was  his  home  until  the  day  of  his  death 
fourteen  years  later. 

he  began  his  work  as  Superintendent  in  October  of 
this  year  1G57. 
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Shortly  after  his  return  to  Iowa  (See  report  published 
1858)  l.Ir.  Guernsey  writes: 

"Then  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Society  in  October, 
I  had  been  absent  from  this  state  about  sixteen  months. 
'.That  I  had  seen  and  kno-.rn  of  "restern  character  and  enter- 
prise, 'prepared  me  to  expect  great  changes  even  in  that 
brief  period.    But  my  expectations  were  so  far  below  the 
reality,  that  it  seems  to  mo  I  have  never  till  now  had  any 
thing  like  a  just  conception  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
almost  boundless  resources  of  this  new  land  are  being  deve- 
loped.    I  go  to  the  towns  and  villages  with  which  I  have 
heretofore  been  familiar,  and  as  I  look  around  me,  can 
scarcely  realize  where  I  am.    ITew  streets,  new  buildings, 
and  new  faces,  in  some  instances  more  numerous  and  promi- 
nent than  the  old  ones,  give  an  appearance  of  strangeness 
and  novelty  to  the  whole.     I  traverse  the  country  by  roads, 
that,  a  few  months  ago,  led  through  unbroken,  unfenced, 
uninhabited  "prairie,  for  miles  together,  and  find  them  bor- 
dered on  either  hand,  for  long  distances,  by  cultivated 
farms,  and  made  cheerful  by  dwellings  that  can  scarcely  be 
said  any  longer  to  be  few  or  far  between,    These  dwellings 
are,  some  of  them,  many  miles  from  any  sanctuary,  and  their 
occupants  are  living  in  almost  entire  destitution  of  the 
means  of  grace.    Among  them  are  not  a  few  to  whom  the  tones 
of  the  Sabbath  bell  would  have  more  of  music  and  gladness 
than  any  other  sound  of  earth.    How  long  must  it  be,  ere 
they  shall  hear  them?    The  progress  here  religiously,  may 
not  be  as  great  and  rapid  as  in  other  directions;  but  it  is 
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certainly  very  decided  and  marked.     churches  hays  sprung  up, 
full  of  hope  and  promise,  "here  they  were  not  thought  of,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.    Those  that  then  found  it  difficult  to 
raise  even  half  of  a  Home  I.Iissionary '  s  salary,  have,  in 
several  instances,  within  the  limited  circle  of  my  personal 
acquaintance ,  become  self- supporting.     One  of  this  number 
has  recently  invited  a  "brother  in  the  ministry  to  the  pas- 
toral office,  ■  ..ith  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum. 

The  self-denial  and  liberality  of  our  churches,  parti- 
cularly our  missionary  churches,  is  being  subjected  just 
now  to  a  somewhat  severe  test.    They  knov;  what  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Society  to  which  they  owe  so  much,  have  been 
so  affected  by  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  that 
they  must  expect  less  than  heretofore  from  that  source, 
rather  than  more.    They  have  been  aided,  somewhat,  in  pros- 
perous times,  by  the  subscriptions  of  irreligious  men  in  the 
communities  -/here  they  are  located.     These  subscriptions  are 
failing  them  no'.v;  for  such  men  almost  always  begin  the  work 
of  retrenchment  with  their  religious  and  charitable  contri- 
butions.   I'othing  else  can  be  expected  of  them.    The  conse- 
quence of  this  condition  of  things,  is,  that  the  members  of 
our  churc2:es,  many  of  wjjpnj  felt  that  they  -ere  doing  all  they 
possible  could  before,  find  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  a  large  self-sacrifice,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  made  upon  them  for  the  support  of  the  Csopel.  Their 
love  of  Christ  and  his  Church  is  proving  equal,  I  think, 
to  the  emergency,    "'ith  but  one,  or  possibly  two,  exceptions, 
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the  churches  "hose  appli cat ions  for  missionary  aid  I  have 
forwarded,  have  pledged  as  much  as  heretofore,  towards  the 
support  of  their  ministers,  and  cuite  a  number  of  then  have 
largely  advanced  upon  their  former  subscriptions.     It  re- 
quires some  extra  faith  and  courage  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
for  a  church  hitherto  dependent,  voluntarily  to  relinquish, 
accustomed  aid.     It  vrill ,  hov.over,  be  done,  I  hope,  in  seve- 
ral instances.     The  pastor  of  a  church  by  vhich  it  has  been 
done,  says:     "7e  are  less  able  to  get  along  without  aid, 
than  we  were  a  year  or  two  years  ago.    But  others  are  worse 
off  than  we.    Ily  people  will  not  be  able  to  raise  the  cus- 
tomary salary,  but  I  can  piece  it  cut  if  I  have  my  health." 
In  the  same  spirit,  another  missionary  for  -.hose  support 
aid  had  been  asked  to  the  amount  of  $150,  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the-  embarrassed  condition  of  the  Society's 
treasury,  said,  he  could  not  consent  to  receive  more  than 
half  that  amount.     If  Christians  generally  in  our  land  had 
as  much  of  the  spirit  of  self-denial  as  our  Home  Lljssion- 
aries,  the  treasuries  of  all  our  Benevolent  Societies  Trould 
speedily  be  replenished  and  overflowing,    "Tiile  they  are 
destined  to  suffer  much  from  the  present  condition  of  things, 
a  benefit  '.Till  accrue  to  many  of  their  churches,  from  being 
taught  how  much  they  can  do,  with  the  necessity  laid  upon 
them  for  doing,  than  they  have  supposed. 

There  are  indications,  moreover,  that  this  season  of 
pecuniary  necessity  and  self-denial  is  to  be  a  season  of 
peculiar  and  abundant  spiritual  blessing  to  the  churches. 
The  expectation  of  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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in  the  oojlversion  of  sinners  is  general  among  them,  and 
has  already  "begun  to  be  realised.     This  is,  perhaps,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  result  of  the  providential  check,  that 
infinite  vrisdom  and  mercy  has  interposed  to  the  tide  of 
yrorldliness  j  that  almost  threatened  to  svreep  our  churches 
from  their  very  foundations.    During  the  present  week,  I 
have  had  three  applications  from  as  many  point  in  different 
directions,  to  aid  in  conduction  a  series  of  religious 
meetings,  :vhere  the  present  indications  soem  to  call  for 
extra  effort.    I  hope  to  comply  Trith,  at  least,  one  of  them," 

In  the  Home  Ll^ssionary  for  „ugust  1858  Mr,  Guernsey  gives 
an  account  of  an  evangelists  tour  'vhich  is  as  follows: 

"Our  churches  have,  nearly  all  of  them,  been  greatly 
revived  and  quickened.     Some  of  them  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  almost  daily  addition  to  them  of  such  as  shall  be 
saved.     It  has  been  a  delightful  feauture  in  mjc  experience, 
as  your  Agent,  to  mingle  in  scenes  such  as  naught  but  the 
Divine  presence  and  por/er  can  ever  create,  and  day  by  day 
to  proclaim  Christ  in  the  great  congregation,  and  from 
house  to  house   ,  to  men  eager  to  hear  and  earnestly  asking 
-That  they  must  do  to  be  saved.    The  only  hindrance  to  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  these  scenes  has  been,  an  ever  present 
and  oppressive  consciousness  that  the  labors  I  "as  perfor- 
ming irere  needed  at  many  other  points  as  much,  and  -.Yere  as 
earnestly  desired,  as  at  the  places  to  -.vhich  they  -  ere  de- 
voted.   3ut  a  ferr  of  the  many  calls  made  upon  me  for  help 
have  been  met.     I  spent  trro  weeks  at  Leclaire,  preaching 
daily  and  performing  such  other  labors  as  promised  to  bo 
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useful.    Again,  I  ^as  in  Dubuque,  and  preached  every  evening 
for  eight  days.    The  work  of  the  lord  in  that  city  has  been 
truly  wonderful,  and  glorious.    It  was  my  inexpressible  joy 
and  privilege  while  there,  to  see  several  for  ".Those  spi- 
ritual welfare  I  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  other  days, 
brought  hopefully  to  Christ  and  his  cross.     The  subjects 
of  the  revival  include  persons  of  every  age  and  condition, 
llany  of  them  are  heads  of  families,  and  some  of  them  quite 
advanced  in  life.     I  have  spent  some  time  in  revival  labors 
at  two  other  points,  namely,  Iowa  Oity,  and  Durant ,  and  I 
go,  today,  to  engage  in  similar  labors  at  Tilt on.     I  have 
preached  during  the  quarter  forty  times,  and  attended  and 
taken  part  in  perhaps  as  many  or  more  services  in  which 
there  was  no  preaching. 

One,  at  least,  of  our  railroads  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
Auxiliary  Home  Missionary  Society.    Not  only  do  its  direc- 
tors accord  to  missionaries  in  its  neighborhood  the  privi- 
lege of  riding  at  half  fare,  but  its  depot  buildings,  along 
the  whole  line,  are  used,  or  have  been,  as  places  for  hold- 
ing religious  services  on  the  Sabbath.    The  road  referred 
to,  is  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad.     I  preached, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  to  a  crowded  and  understanding  audiences, 
in  the  passenger  room  of  the  depot  at  We it  liberty,  with  a 
flour  barrel  mounted  by  a  cheese  box  for  a  pulpit.  Your 
missionary  there,  Rev.  G.  3.  Beach,  has  been  hard  at  i  ork, 
and  seems  to  be  laying  the  right  foundations,  broadly  and 
surely,    he  has  managed  to  secure,  during  the  first  year,  a 
small  parsonage  and  a  small  chapel,  which  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  a  few  weeks." 
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A  little  later,  November  '50,  I.Ir.  Guernsey  refers  again 
to  sonic  of  the  experiences  of  this  evangelists  tour.  He 
writes : 

"It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  spend  the  first  month  of 
the  quarter  just  closed,  for  the  most  part  in  revival 
labors,  and  amid  revival  scenes,    -it  I  was  particu- 

larly interested  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  once  been  a 
professor  of  religion,  but  vras  now,  and  had  been  for  seve- 
ral years,  an  avowed  sceptic.    He  became  somwhat  disturbed 
and  restless,  under  the  influence  of  the  truth,  and  finally 
requested  the  prayers  of  Christians,  that  if  he  was  in 
error  he  might  he  led  to  see  his  wrong  and  renounce  it.  A 
day  or  iwo  after  this,  he  invited  me  to  his  home,  and  I 
engaged  with  him  in  religious  conversation,    he  began  at 
once  to  suggest  the  doubts  and  difficulties  he  felt  in 
relation  to  the  verity  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Instead  of  trying  to  remove  these,  I  directed  his 
attention  to  truths  about  which  he  had  no  question.  nYou 
believe,"  said  I,  "that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  you  and 
your  family  are  dependent  every  hour  upon  his  bounty  and 
mercy"?    "Yes",  he  replied,  ;,I  believe  that."     "Chen  is 
it  not  reasonable,"    I  inquired,  "whether  the  Bible  be 
true  or  not,  that  you  erect  a  household  altar,  at  which 
daily  acknowledgment  and  thanks giving  shall  be  made  to  him 
for  the  good  you  have  received,  and  daily  prayer  offered 
for  the  blessings  you  need"?    "It  did  seem  reasonable", 
he  said,  but  "He  had  never  thought  of  the  matter  in  this 
light  before."     "If  it  is  reasonable,1'  I  urged,    'why  not, 
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as  a  man  who  professes  to  be  governed  "by  reason's  voice, 
do  it,  and  do  it  without  delay"?    A  day  or  two  afterwards, 
another  minister  spent  a  little  time    ith  him,  and  con- 
versed with  him  in  a  similar  strain.    SBhe  result  was,  that 
he  commenced  praying  in  his  family.     !To  sooner  had  he  done 
this,  than  it  -./as  evident  that  he  had  begun  a  new  life.  he 
came  into  our  meetings,  and  told  us  of  an  experience  which 
he  could  not  but  recognize  as  the  experience  of  a  soul 
reconciled  with  G-od.    ~7e  heard  no  more  ab  out  doubts  and 
objections,  but  only  of  live  to  Christ,  and  trust  in  the 
merits  of  his  atoning  blood." 

Mr.  Guernsey  was  a  confirmed  optimist,  and  allowed 
othe...s  to  do  the  whining;  but  now  and  then  he  was  obliged 
to  report  untoward  conditions,  difficulties  in  the  way, 
the  hardships  of  the  home  missionary  service. 

In  April  of  1859  reporting  "Hard  Times"  he  writes: 

"Che  c[uaj?ter  -which  has  just  closed  has  been  one  of 
peculiar  trial  to  the  missionaries  and  missionary  churches 
on  this  field.     If  it  were  ever  justifiable  fcr  men  en- 
gaged in  a  holy  cause  to  give  Tray  to  discouragements, 
they  might  have  been  excused  for  doing  it. 

'.Then  the  crisis  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  seven 
came,  prostrating  business,  defeating  enterprises,  and 
shattering  fortunes  deemed  reliable  and  safe,  as  by  a 
single  blow,  we  all  trembled  for  the  consequences  to  the 
new  and  feeble  churches  scattered  over  our  prairies  and 
along  our  rivers,  that,  we  ash  in  means,  but  strong  in  hope, 
were  struggling  toward  independence.    The  result  proved  that 
our  fear4  were  groundless.     Cheered  by  the  ready  self-denial 
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and  noble  courage  of  ministers,  "ho  "  ere  as  ready  t<9  share 
their  adversity  as  they  had  "been  to  rejoice  in  their  pros- 
perity, they  net  the  emergency,  and  vith  rare  exceptions 
contributed  as  much,  in  many  instances  more  than  "before  for 
the  support  of  the  0-ospel.    Then  this  had  been  done,  we 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  chief  embarrassment,  so  far  IB 
our  churches  and  missionaries  "/ere  concerned,  was  over. 
The  future  seemed  full  of  promise.     True,  in  common  -vith 
other  portions  of  the  ""'est,  our  comr.ir.ni ties  were  more  or 
less  burdened  with  debt;  but  "another  crop",  such  as  our 
soil  can  ordinarily  be  relied  upon  to  produce,  it  waa  be- 
lieved, would  enable  to  throiv  that  off;  and  then  would  come 
financial  ease  and  a  healthy  prosperity.     But  "another  crop" 
is  still  in  the  future.    The  spring  did  not  open  auspicious- 
ly, constant  rains  and  overf lowing  streams  delayed  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman  long  and  discouragingly;  but  as 
the  summer  opened,  the  grain  fields  cane  forward    ith  un- 
wonted rapidity,  and  were  soon  covered  with  a  growth  vrhose 
luxuriance  and  vigor  promised  an  abundant  harvest.  fl&fin 
they  vrere  almost  ready  for  the  reaper,  and  the  farmers  -  ere 
beginning  to  ask  -.There  they  should  find  room  to  stow  the 
treasures  so  soon  to  be  gathered,  there  came  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  a  blight,  whioh  in  the  space  of  a  fe-, 
short  days  rendered  thousands  of  acres  utterly  -'orthless, 
made  unmarketable  the  little  that  was  deemed  worth  the 
labor  of  harvesting.    Hundreds  of  farmers  did  not  get,  in 
value,  the  amount  of  the  seed  they  had  sown,  and  scarcely 
any  Iiave  realized  enough  from  their  summer's  toil,  to  pay 
for  the  help  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  employ. 
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This  failure  of  the  crips,  complete  and  almost  universal 
as  it  has  "been,  was  a  more  severe  blow  to  the  business  enter- 
prise of  this  portion  of  the  land,  has  occasioned  more  mer- 
cantile failures  and  sheriff's  sales,  defeated  more  hopes 
and  ruined  more  fortunes,  than  the  recent  monetary  panic 
alone  could  have  ever  done.    'I  he  springy  enterprise  and 
courage  of  the  '"'est  irould  have  "boldly  and  successfully  met 
a  general  commercial  crash,  coming  by  itself;  but  such  a 
crash  immediately  followed  by  the  greater  calamity  involved 
in  the  failure  of  such  time  and  harvest  has  overt/helmed 
thousands  in  almost  hopeless  indebtedness,  and  embarrassment. 

2  he  effect  cf  all  this  is  most  serious,  of  course,  upon 
our  missionaries  and  churches.    Che  people  have  nothing  to 
sell,  and  consequently  have  no  money  to  contribute  for  the 
support  of  the  Gospel.     It  is  the  greatest  difficulty 

that  they  can  secxire  enough  to  pay  their  taxes.    Many  of 
them,  v/ho  have  ordinarily  been  deemed  "-.veil  off",  are  unable 
novr  to  provide  themselves  irith  sugar,  and  other  necessary 
groceries  for  their  tables.    Tot  a  fev;  have  no  clothing 
suitable  to  appear  in  at  church,  and  have  neither  money  nor 
credit  v/ith  -./hich  to  buy  them.     If  their  granaries  had 
been  full  and  overflowing,  as  they  were  a  year  ago,  they 
could  have  clone  mueh  to  meet  the    ant  o  f  the  minister  and 
his  family,  even  though  money  were  as  entirely  wanting  as 
novr.    As  it  is,  they  have  in  ::.any  instances  been  entirel 
unable  to  fulfill  their  pledges  for  the  support  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  any  other  way  than  by  giving  promisory  notes;  so 
that  your  missionaries  have  had  no  ether  dependence  than  the 
limited  appropriations  of  your  Society  in  a  great  number  of 
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instances.     It  was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  in  making 
no-;  applications,  larger  instead  of  smaller  appropriations 
than  heretofore  -.yould  be  deemed  necessary,     "*ith  few  ex- 
ceptions, however,  this  has  not  been  the  case.    Eow  and  then, 
less  has  been  asked  than  was  granted  a  year  ago;  but  gene- 
rally the  amount  has  been  the  same.     If  it  is  asked,  how  a 
result  so  favorable  has  been  secured?    The  answer  is,  that 
the  people  have  made  new  subscriptions  on  the  basis  of  their 
trust  in  future  resources;  rather  than  on  the  strength  of 
any  means  they  now  possess;  and  when  these  subscriptions 
have  fallen  below  those  of  the  previous  year,  as  they  have 
very  commonly  done,  your  missionaries  with  characteristic 
magnanimity  and  self  denial,  have  consented  to  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  of  their  salary,  rather  than  make  in- 
creased demands  upon  your  treasury. 

"Tith  so  much  of  their  last  year's  salaries  unpaid,  and 
With,  little  hope  of  realizing  much  from  the    resnt  year's 
subscriptions  until  after  another  harvest,  they  are  many  of 
them,  in  peculiarly  straitened  circumstances,    hissionaries ' 
boxes  and  barrels,  are  always  welcome  and  always  needed; 
but  they  are  doubly  welcome  now;  and  were  almost  never 
needed  so  much." 

Commenting  on  this  report  the  Secretaries  say: 
"It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  friends  of  the  Socie- 
ty have ,  very  generally,  appreciated  the  condition  of  the 
missionaries,  and  ;_ave  made  prompt  efforts  to  meet  their 
wants.    At  no  time,  probably,  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society  has  a  larger  number  of  boxes  been  sent  to  the  "'est 
than  during  the  present  season. 
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The  prospect  is- -if  the  Society's  patrons  contribute 
to  its  Treasury  as  liberally  as  we  trust  they  -..ill — that 
the  wants  of  the  churches  -./ill  be  met,  and,  hereafter,  the 
comfort  of  the  missionaries,  in  a  good  degree,  secured." 

Eis  annual  report  to  the  Saoiety  (July  '59)  was  in  the 
same  strain.    But  in  it  he  praises  the  faith  and  pluckiness 
of  the  Iowa  people  in  the  midst  of  their  hardships: 

"It  is  probable  that  no  portion  of  the  country  has  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  times  more  severly  during  the  past 
twelve  months  that  Iowa.    I.Iinisters  and  people  have  suffered 
together;  and  have  in  many  instances  exhibited  a  fortitude 
and  generosity  -worthy  of  imitation.     Nothing  else  than  the 
revivals  v.'ith  which  the  churches  have  been  blessed  could 
have  begotten  a  spirit  of  self  denial  adeouate  to  such  an 
emergency.     I  think  that  no  similar  number  of  Christians 
anywhere  give  more  according  to  their  means,  or  give  more 
conscientiously,  or  with  more  wfilling  hearts,  than  do  the 
members  of  the  churches  xolanted  by  the  American  Home  his- 
sionary  Society  in  Iowa." 

After  the  iiarvest  of  1859  (See  February  '60)  conditions 
were  a  little  better--indeed  a  good  deal  betteS — but  still 
the  burdens  of  the  people  were  heavy.     They  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  pressure  of  the  hard  times. 

"The  summer's  harvest  has  been  gathered.     It  was  not 
as  bountiful  as  was  anticipated.    Nevertheless  full  average 
crops  have  been  realised.     Instead  of  coming  to  the  thresh- 
old of  winter  as  they  did  a  year  ago  without  grain  of  flotu- 
for  their  families,  our  farmers,  for  weeks,  ..ave  richly 
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freighted  every  "eastern  train"  and  every  boat  ""bound  down" 
with  the  fruits  of  their  husbandry,  and  will  continue  to 
do  their  part  toward  replenishing  the  grain  markets  of  the 
East  for  weeks  to  come.    Neither  -will  they  "sell  themselves 
short",  as  they  were  compelled  to  last  year,  in  order  to 
do  it.    "Thatever  else  of  luxury  or  comfort  may  be  missed  in 
their  homes,  the  never  failing  wheat en  loaf   .ill  surely  be 
there.    Nevertheless,  the  "hard  times",  are  not  over  yet. 
The  pressure,  if  not  as  severe  as  ever,  is  certainly  severe 
enough.     It  could  not  be  other. rise .    -it  the  opening  of  the 
'grain  season"  prices  ruled  low.    "lie  at  brought  only  from 
forty  to  forty  five  cents  per  bushel,  and  oats  only  from 
fifteen  to  twenty.    At  these  prices  many  :ere  compelled  to 
part  with  the  products  of  their  summer's  toil.    Ihe  im- 
portunity of  creditors  and  the  pressure  of  their  own  'rants, 
would  not  permit  the  few  \eeks1  delay  which,  as  the  result 
has  proved,  would  have  given  them  an  improved  market.  But 
the  highest  prices  even  would  not  have  given  to  our  people 
complete  relief  from  their  pecuniary  embarrassments,  '-'hey 
were  largely  in  debt  for  homes  and  farms  that  as  yet  had 
scarcely  begun  to  yield  any  return  for  the  outlay  made  upon 
them.    The  loss  of  their  harvest  for  two  successive  years 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their 
indebtedness.    Their  taxes  have,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
been  allowed  to  go  unpaid  from  the  commencement  of  the  cri- 
sis until  now.    Their  wardrobes  :iave  been  unreplenished , 
and  not  only  the  conveniences  out  the  essentials  of  comfor- 
table housekeeping  have  been  dispensed  with*     In  almost  every 
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direction  they  are  in  arrears;  so  that  now  they  Lave  only 
the  ordinary  demands  of  the  season  to  meet;  "but  also  the 
put  off  demands  of  the  two  past  seasons,    The  most  that 
our  agricultural  communities  can  hope  for,  as  the  result 
of  the  last  summer's  harvest,  is  to  pay  up  their  "back  in- 
terest ,  and  make  the  purchases  indispensable  to  the  comfort 
of  their  families  and  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
their  "business.    This,  it  may  he  hoped,  ./ill  suffice  to 
keep  their  property  from  the  sheriff's  hammer;  anC.  one  or 
two  seasons  more  of  successful  husbandry  "..'ill  bring  them 
out  of  their  embarrassments.    Business  matters  are  assuming 
a  more  hopeful  aspect,  and  all  see,  cr  think  they  see,  only 
brightness  in  the  f  uture .     .out  it  is  still  obvious,  from 
the  facts  I  have  stated,  that  our  missionary  churches  have 
before  them  at  least  one  year  more  of  severe  oecuniary 
struggles.    Tew  of  them,  I  fear,  -.rill  be  able  to  make  much 
advance  upon  their  past  pledges  as  present ,  and  some  of 
them  may  find  it  impossible  to  raise  as  much  even  as  they 
have  done  heretofore.     I  think,  ho. "ever,  that  the  tide  has 
turned;  and  that  when  the  current  of  prosperity  shall  have 
attained  to  oven  ordinary  fullness,  there  "ill  begin  to 
be  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  drafts  which  our  churches  are 
making  upon  the  Society's  treasury. 

Notwithstanding  pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  general 
missionary  work  in  our  staie  is  and  has  been  constantly 
and  decidedly  cn  the  advance.     .:hruches  are  springing  Up 
here  and  there ,  and  many  of  the  destitutions  over  which  we 
mourned  two  years  ago  are  now  supplied.     The  great  changes 
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that  a  "brief  period  has  sufficed  to  make  in  this  respect 
wore  forcibly  pressed  upon  my  attention  in  connection  with 
an  ^s ::ociational  meeting  held  at  Osage,  in  Mitchell  Co*f 
on  the  twentieth  of  October,      'ive  years  ago  the  eirbeiisive 
region  now  included  in  the  hitchell  Association,  embracing 
some  six  or  seven  counties,  was  for  the  most  part ,  so  far 
as  preaching  the  Gospel  was  concerned,  :,an  unexplored  re- 
gion."   There  trere  then  not  :.:ore  than  one  or  tvro  points  at 
which  the  population   ras  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant 
the  location  of  the  missionary  among  them,  even  if  the  men 
could  have  been  found  wio  would  have  volunteered  to  meet 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  so  ne-rr  and  remote  a  region, 
Nov,  these  counties  embrace  several  beautiful  and  flourish- 
ing villages,  rrith  a  population  of  from  one  to  tiro  thousand 
each.     In  these  places,  and  in  several  others  not  yet  so 
large,  missionaries  have  bean  located  and  churches  organi- 
zed.   As  I  passed  from  tovrn  to  to  n  in  this  region,  and 
remembered  how  lately  I  had  heard  it  described  as  an  al- 
most unbroken  wilderness,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  o.n 
eyes . 

In  the  summer  of  1854  a  relative  of  mine  .vent  to  -..hat 
is  now  St.  Charles,  in  Ployd  Co,,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  business.    lie  found  there  three  or  four  buildings 
of  the  rudest  sort;  and  not  being  accustomed  to  what  is 
sometimes  styled  here  "the  rough  and  ready  style  of  life", 
he  soon  left  in  disgust,  for  the  abodes  of  civilization. 
ITo'.v,  instead  of  the  three  or  four  mud  cabins  of  1854,  there 
is  a  tovrn  of  1500  to  2000  inhabitants ,  with  dwellings  al- 
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most  uniformly  neat  and  tasteful,  with  large  and  substan- 
tial business  houses,  -,;ith  a  hotel  which  would  be  spacious 
and  creditable  in  a  third  class  Eastern  city  such  as  Hew 
Haven,  Hartford  or  Springfield,  with  broad  and  well  laid 
streets,  with  a  large  and  substatially  enclosed  public 
square,  and,  last  but  not  least,  with  a  promising  church 
organisation  under  the  care  of  a  young  and  gifted  mission- 
arey  of  the  American  Home  Llissionary  Society. 

The  changes  which  a  few  years  have  wrought  at  this 
point,  correspond  in  character  and  extent  1  ith  those 
•wrought  elsewhere  in  the  same  neighborhood.     A.t  Osage, 
when  the  meeting  above  referred  to  was  held,  the  visitor 
would  have  found  little  more  than  a  naked  prairie,  four 
years  ago.    Row,  with  a  population  of  one  thousand  or  more, 
it  has  among  its  public  buildings  a  good  substantial  brick 
edifice  belonging  to  the  Oongregationalist s ,  and  a  school 
house  that,  in  respect  to  taste  and  adaptation  to  its  use, 
would  shame  those  of  many  an  Eastern  town  of  larger  size. 
It  spoke  well,  I  thot ,  for  the  character  of  the  "people,  that 
all  the  exercises  of  the  Association  were  largely  attended 
by  them,  and  every  preaching  service  called  out  a  full 
congregation. 

The  meeting,  which  included  the  Garnavillo  as  well  as 
the  Mitchell  Association,  -.as  one  of  much  interest.  Several 
practical  questions  were  vigorously  discussed,  and,  I  think, 
with  great  profit.    Among  them  were  these:     "Tnat  is  our 
duty  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  outposts?"     "What  is  the 
best  mode  of  operation  in  the  matter  of  securing  meeting 
houses?"    Besides  verbal  discussions  on  these  and  other 
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subjects,  there  was  a  carefully  prepared  exegesis,  and 
also  a  dissertation  on  the  !,diaconate . "    Each  evening 
from  Thursday  until  the  following  Sabbath,  was  devoted  to 
public  worship  in  connection  -with  preaching;  and  the  cong- 
regations seemed  peculiarly  attentive  and  were  evidently 
impressed  by  the  word,     "here  -ere  nine  ministers  from 
abroad  besides  myself,  and  as  many  delegates  of  churches. 
I  can  hardly  refrain  from  expressing  the  conviction  which 
I  deeply  felt  during  this  meeting  that  ITorthern  Iowa  is 
favored,  in  the  Qualifications  of  mind  and  character  that 
distinguish  its  pioneer  ministers.     Lhey  have  clear  heads, 
warm  hearts,  and  large  souls,  and  would  make  their  mark  for 
good  anywhere.    'Their  power  will  certainly  net  fail  to  be 
benef iciently  felt  in  the  field  of  peculiar  attractiveness 
and  promise  that  they  are  called  cultivate. 

Among  those  in  attendance  upon  the  Associational  meet- 
ing from  abroad,  was  a  delegate  from  a  small  church  some 
twenty  miles  east  of  Osage,  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
(This  was  "Deacon  3t .  John  of  Riceville).     They  came  with 
an  ox  team;  and  though  the  journey  by  this  means  of  con- 
veyance was  a  slow  and  hard  one,  they  seem  to  feel  abun- 
dantly paid  for  having  made  it.     I hey  were  hungry,  they 
said,  from  long  fasting;  and  had  come  to  enjoy  the  feast 
of  fat  long  fasting;  and  had  come  to  enjey  the  feast  of 
fat  things  that  they  had  found  in  store  for  them  at  Osage. 
They  were  orginally  from  'Delaware  Go.,  "T.  Y.  whence  they 
came  two  years  ago,  and  settled  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  but  beautiful  prairie  in  howard  County,     here  they 
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have  established  a  Sabbath  school  and  organized  a  church, 
whose  meetings  are  held  in  their  own  house.     Their  service 
i:^s  been  regularly  held  every  Sabbath  from  their  first 
coming,  though  they  have  be^-n  favored  with  the  presence  of 
a  christian  minister  at  very  rare  and  irregular  intervals. 
They  have  found  profit  to  themselves  and  extended  a  good 
influence  upon  those  around  them  through  what  used  in 
ITe-..  England  to  be  called   'Deacons  Meet in  pj .  '    The;,  are 
laying  a  foundation  upon  which  the  future  -./ill  see  a  noble 
and  enduring  superstructure.    They  are  sowing  seed,  from 
which  their  children  and  children's  children  shall  reap  a 
harvest  at  once  bountiful  and  precious,    ""ould  that  every 
christian  immigrant  who  finds  a  home  far  away  from  the 
privileges  and  influence  of  the  sanctuary  would  'Tgo 
and  do  likewise*! 

In  his  annual  survey  for  1860  the  Superintendent  re- 
ports twelve  churches  organized,  four  houses  of  worship 
erected,  and  twenty  churches  blessed  with  revivals.  :In 
pecuniary  matters",  says  the  Superintendent,  :,the  past  year 
has  been  one  of  extraordinary  trial  to  the  churches  of  this 
state.    Owing  to  the  financial  disasters  of  1857,  and  the 
partial  failure  of  the  harvests  in  the  two  years  following, 
all  religious  enterprises  have  been  embarrassed.  Several 
congregations  which  had  attained  independence  have  been 
compelled  to  throw  themselves  again  upon  the  care  of  the 
Society.    About  half  of  the  churches  assisted  have ,  with 
great  difficulty,  held  their  ground.    This  has  a  discourag- 
ing aspect;  but  all  who  are  acquainted  v,ith  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  are  able  to  appreciate  the  effort,  self 
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denial,  and  generous  sacrifice  it  has  cost-  them  to  do  v,rhat 
they  have  done,  -.Till  "be  cheered,  rather  than  disappointed, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  and  will  find  in  them  ground  for 
encouragement  in  regard  to  the  future." 

Whenever  he  could  I.Ir.  Guernsey  struck  a  iubilant  note. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1861  (See  February  '61)  he  re- 
ports the  bountiful  harvests  of  the  past  season,  and  an 
era  of  great  prosperity. 

"You  have  heard,  long  ere  this,  from  many  and  various 
sources,  of  the  unprecedented  material  prosperity  which  the 
past  season  has  brought  to  I  ova,  in  common  with  the  whole 
region  included  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Lississippi. 
Cur  prairies  never  groaned  beneath  such  a  burden  of  wealth, 
nor  waved  with  such  a  golden  glory,  as  previous  to  the  last 
autumn's  harvest,     xhe  granaries  of  our  people  never  cver- 
flovred  so  boundlessly  as  since  that  harvest  began  to  be 
gathered  in.     'Ivery  kernel  of  all  the  seed  that  ~as  sown 
2ias  yielded  its  full  return.    ISvery  furrow  which  the  hus- 
bandman's plow  has  turned  has  contributed  in  generou.s 
measure  to  the  glad  abundance  that  has  filled  the  land; 
and  every  blow  that  the  hand  of  toil  has  struck,  has  been 
doubly  rev.-arded.     1'he  annual  thanksgiving  festival  was 
felt  to  have  a  significance,  in  Iowa,  that  it  never  had 
before.     The  number  was  not  small,  \e  may  hope,  or  be- 
lieve, wfcb  not  only  kept  the  feast,  but  with  truly  grate- 
ful hearts  kept  it  unto  the  Lord. 

As  the  result  of  God's  great  goodness  to  us,  through 
nature's  bounty,  the  clouds  that  had  gathered  darkly  over 
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the  earthly  prospects  of  thousands  off  families,  have  been 
broken  and  scattered.    Mortgaged  that  threatened  the  utter 
ruin  of  those  who  had  executed  them  have  been  lifted; 
homesteads  that  have  been  given  up  and  wept  ever  as  lost , 
have  been  redeemed.    The  giooBl  that  for  many  long  months 
filled  the  hearts  and  overshadowed  the  faces  of  our  peo- 
ple, has  given  place  to  cheerfulness  and  hope. 

All  this  has  not  been  "./ithcut  its  effect  upon  our 
churches.    ri'he  great  mass  of  them  are  pecuniarily  weak 
still,  and  of  course  largely  dependent  upon  missionary  aid; 
but  the  retrograde  movement,  necessitated  by  the  calamities 
that  have  fallen  so  heavily  upon  our  people  during  the  past 
t?:ree  years,  is  at  an  end.     It  may  be  reasonably  expected 
that  from  this  time  they  -.111 ,  as  a  whole ,  make  a  steady 
and  appreciable  progress  toward  the  point  of  self  support, 
unless  the  "panic''  that  is  now  agitating  the  country,  should 
prove  more  permanent,  and  i  ore  universally  calamitous  in  its 
effects  than  most  of  us  are  at  present  disposed  to  believe. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  immediate 
change  for  the  better  is  to  be  a  grear  and  striking  one. 
xhose  who  have  real  the  glowing  descriptions  of  our  har- 
vests which  have  been  sent  abroad,  must  not  ^ump  to  the 
conclusion,  as  many  of  them,  doubtless,  are  in  danger  of 
doing,  that  our  religious  enterprises  will  at  once  be  placed 
upon  an  almost  independent  footing;  and  that  the  calls  of 
christian  benevolence  among  us  '.111  be  comparatively  slight 
and  easily  met.    ""e  pray  them  to  remember  what  months  of 
calamity  and  --recking  ruin  preceded  this  season  of  plenty. 
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Let  them  remember  the  hundreds  in  cur  churches,  to    horn  the 
returning  sun  of  prosperity  came  too  late  to  save  them  from 
the  desolating  power  of  the  storm;  the  hundreds  ".-hose  pro- 
perty has  been  sacrificed  by  thousands,  and  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  to  meet  demands  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  been  easily  canceled.    Let  them  remember  horn  ot- 
her hundreds  2:ave  only  been  able  to  purchace  exemption  from 
the  sheriff's  grasp  during  another  year,  by  payir..;    ith  the 
generous  proceeds  of  their  summer's  toil,  the  interst  h.ich 
has  accumalated  upon  them  during  these  years  of  misfortune , 
and  possibly  a  mere  fraction  of  their  original  indebtedness. 
Let  them  fcemember  the  thousands  of  dollars  of  delinquent 
taxes  that  the  necessities  of  our  people  have  compelled 
them  hitherto  to  leave  unpaid,  "Those  payment,  together  with 
the  additional  twenty  five  percent  required  as  the  penalty 
of  delinquency,  can  bo  delayed  no  longer  1  ithout  the  heavi- 
est sacrifices.    Let  them  remember  the  numberless  e::pen- 
ditures  required  by  personal  and  household  comfort — for  the 
protection  of  property,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of 
business,  Trhich  have  been  deferred  from  month  to  month, 
and  year  to  year,  from  utter  lack  of  means,  until  it  has 
become  a  matter  not  of  ordinary  necessity  merely,  but  al- 
most of  life  and  death,  that  they  should  now  be  made.  £T0 
one  with  any  approach  to  a  just  conception  of  what  our 
condition  as  a  people  has  been,  ..ill  need  to  be  told  that 
the  harvests  of  no  single  year,  however  rich  and  bounteous., 
are  adequate  to  lift  us  completely  out  of  the    depths  of 
embarrassment  and  difficulty  in  which  we  have  been  strugg- 
ling so  long.    The  contributions  of  our  churches  for  the 
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support  of  the  Gospel  must  still  "be  cade  from  very  limited 
resources,  and  amid  the  necessities  of  the  most  pressing 
and  careful  economy,    They  can  do  more  now  than  they  could 
a  year  ago;  and  if  Providence  continues  to  smile  upon  them, 
they  vrill  be  able  to  do  more  a  year  hence  than  thy  can  nor;, 
but  their  progress  must  be  by  short  and  not  rapid  marches. 

It  has  been  fortunate  for  the  Society's  missionaries 
that  this  year  of  abundance,  and  the  ezdiaused  condition  of 
the  Society's  treasury,  in  consequence  of  which  their  re- 
mittances have  been  so  sadly  delayed,  are  contemporaneous, 
had  the  Society  been  so  far  behind  in  the  redemption  of  its 
pledges  one  year  ago  as  now,  a  measure  of  destitution  and 
suffering  almost  frightful  to  contemplate  would  have  been 
the  consequence .     Even  now  the  non-appearance  of  the  long 
expected  and  always  welcome  drafts,  is  casting  deepening 
shadows  over  the  brightness  of  many  a  missionary  home,  and 
drawing  deepening  lines  of  care  across  the  brow  of  many  a 
faithful  laborer  in  the  Master's  vineyard.     I'hero  is  bread 
enough  and  to  spare .    Eone  of  our  brethren  are  suffering 
for  the  lack  cf  such  things  as  our  soil  has  so  abundantly 
produced.     Bat  many  of  them  are  without  a  dollar  with  which 
to  provide  other  necessaries  for  the  table;  and  the  winter's 
cold  has  found  not  a  few,  together  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  unprovided    ith  winter  clothing.  Theymmust 
shiver  around  the  household  hearth,  and  breast  the  sweeping 
blasts  of  the  prairies,  in  .the  garments  of  summer,  until 
the  long  delayed  means  of  relief  arrive. 

An  excellent  brother  who  has  grown  old  in  the  missionary 
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service ,  wrote  me ,  a  few  reeks  ago ,  to  say  that  lie  had  only 
his  summer  clothing  to  wear,  and  asking  if  I  had  at  my 
disposal  any  clothing  with  which  to  supply  his  need.  There 
was  no  word  of  complaint  —  no  breath  of  conscious  harship. 
He  conclunded  by  saying:     "If    you  have  nothing,  let  this 
be  as  though  it  had  not  been  written. :I    Yesterday  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  wife  of  one  of  our  younger  brethren,  in 
v.'hich  she  says:     "When  you  were  with  us,  you  mentioned  that 
sometimes  articles  of  clothing  were  left  with  you  for  dis- 
posal among  the  families  of  Home  Missionaries,    "e  have 
been  hoping  for  some  time  to  receive  a  draft  from  the  Socie- 
ty in  ?Few  York,  but  the  state  of  the  Treasury  is  such  that 
it  may  be  delayed  much  longer,  and  as  Kr. — is  really  suffer- 
ing for  winter  clothing,  it  has  occurs d  to  me  that  you  might 
■possibly  have  on  hand  some  articles  which  you  could  send  him. 
he  is  reduced  to  his  last  pair  of  pants,  which  are  very  thin 
and  already  patched  in  several  places.     He  is  obliged  to 
\':'ear  his  delaine  study  gown  to  do  all  his  outdoor  work  and 
errands  about  town;  for  his  old  working  coat  has  been  mend- 
ed till  but  little  of  the  original  is  to  be  seen,  and  lately 
it  has  quite  given  out.    He  has  but  one  vest,  and  that  a 
second  hand  one,  much  worn.     If  you  have  anything  tliat  you 
could  spare  that  -..ill  meet  his  need,  please  forward  to--by 
express.     I  think  we  shall  be  able ,with  a  little  effort,  to 
pay  the  ewpress  charges  ourselves." 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  a  large  number  of  common! cat ions, 
such  as  you  are  doubtless  almost  daily  receiving.     It  will 
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not  be  long,  I  hope,  ere  the  churches  vrill  respond  to  your 
recent  appeals  vith  a  liberality  that  vrill  enable  you  to 
send  to  our  waiting  brethren  their  wonted  means  of  support. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  returning  prosperity  in 
our  state  ,  is  Been  in  the  comparativly  large  number  of  church 
edifices  that  have  been  commenced  during  the  past  season. 
Several  of  these  have  been  recently  completed.     I  have  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  three  of  them  during  the  last  quarter. 

"he  first  was  at  itacyville,  on  Friday  the  twenty  second 
of  September.     Stacyville  is  a  village  some  four  years  old, 
located  in  hitcheli  county,  on  the  bancs  of  a  branch  of  the 
Cedar  River,  and  is  Within  some  three  miles,  I  think,  of 
the  llinnesota  line.    Contemporaneously  with  the  settlement 
of  the  place,  Rev.  W.  I.  Ooleman,  a  faithful  and  nmeii  es- 
teemed missionary  of  the  Society,  commenced  his  labors  there. 
Trorn  the  beginning  he  lias  been  surrounded  cy  a  choice  band 
of  christian  man  and  women,  who  have  never  ceased  to  en- 
courage and  aid  and  sustain  him  by  their  fellowship  in 
prayer,  and  sympathy  and  labor.    Tearly  a  year  ago,  while 
the  embarrassments  of  the  hard  times  were  still  upon  them 
in  their  fullest  measure,  they  resolved  to  undertake  the 
erection  of  a  sanctuary.    Ehey  made  the  resolution,  not  in 
the  confidence  inspired  by  the  possession  of  apparent  means 
with  which  to  lo  the  work,  but  in  the  confidence  of  faith. 
77ith  no  money,  or  almost  none,  at  command,  they  went  forward, 
each  man  contributing  such  things  as  he  had;  and  as  the 
work  progressed,  the  obstacles  that  at  times  had  seemed  al- 
most insurmountable,  were  removed;  until  in  due  time  they 
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had  the  satiaf action  of  seeing  the  object  of  their  desires 
and  prayers  accomplished.  The  day  of  dedication,  with  its 
subdued  yet  overflowing  gladness,  ."ill  long  "be  had  in  remem- 
brance "by  all  who  shared  in  its  services.  The  pastor  gave 
a  "brief  account  of  the  inception  and  history  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  burden . of  which  was  ,  "Hitherto  the  lord  hath 
helped  us • :' 

Having  had  occasion,  some  months  before,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Haven  of  New  London,  Conn.,  a  note  of  acknow- 
ledgement for  a  set  of  communion  furniture  -.yhich  he  had 
presented  to  the  Stacyville  church,  Mr,  Coleman  mailed  with 
it  a  copy  of  the  llunutes  of  the  G-eneral  association  of  Iow-a. 
Prom  these  minutes  it  appeared  that  the  little  church  at 
Stacyville  had  contributed  $50  the  previous  year  for  bene- 
volent purposes.    !This  attracted  Mr«  Haven's  notice,  and  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  0.,  in  which  he  commended  their 
liberality  in  contributing  so  much  out  of  their  deep  poverty, 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  them,  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
their  benefit  $30.    Of  all  this  they  .vere  no::  informed  for 
the  first  time.    This  money  had  been  e:rpended  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  church.     The  day  before  the  dedication,  and 
just  in  time  to  enable  the  pastor  to  announce,  as  he  v:as 
very  anxious  to  do,  that  the  house  v?as  free  from  debt,  a 
draft  arrived  from  the  American  Congregational  Union,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     In  a  postscript  to  the  note 
accompaning  this  draft ,  the  treasurer  of  the  Union  said: 
"It  may  interest  your  people  to  know,  that  the  money  v:e 
send  you  is  the  contribution  of  Deacon  Henry  P.  Have,  of 
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ITe-7  London,  Oonn."    When  this  was  read  to  the  congregation, 
in  connection  with  the  mention  made  of  their  previous  in- 
debtedness to  Mr,  Kavan,  there  seemed  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in 
the  house.    As  I  -witnessed  the  gratitude  uttered  through  every 
eye  and  countenance  in  that  assembly,  I  almost  envied  the 
man   /hose  generous  beneficence  enabled  him  to  secure  so 

;,rm  and  permanent  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  these  people, 
separated  from  him  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and  whom  he  had 
never  seen.     Ilia  name  of  henry  P.  haven  v:ill  live  in  3tacy- 
ville ,  long  after  he  and  those  by  "..horn,  with  his  aid,  this 
new  and  tasteful  sanctuary  has  been  reared,  shall  have 
met  and  communed  with  each  other  face  to  face,  before 
their  Father's  throne. 

The  Tuesday  folio:. ing  the  dedication  of  the  church  at 
Stacyville ,  I  attended  that  of  one  recently  completed  at 
Osage,  some  twelve  miles  distant.     This  is  a  substantial 
brick  edifice,  nicely  finished  and  furnished,  costing,  I 
thinh,  not  far  from  twenty  five  hundred  dollars.    It  has 
been  erected  mainly  through  the  liberality  and  enterprise 
of  two  gentlemen,  -who  are  neither  of  them  members  of  the 
church.     In  their  judgment  a  community  ^without  a  sanctuary 
was  not  likely  to  be  one  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
live.    They  recognized  the  house  of  God  as  indispensable 
among  the  moral  forces  that  tend  to  conserve  the  best  in- 
terest of  society.    They  preferred  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children  a  life  under  its  shadow  and  amid  its  influences 
to  one  in  whose  experiences  and  moulding  it  had  no  part. 
Is  net  theirs  the  true  wisdom  in  this  matter?    Does  not 
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Osage  and  its  neighborhood  offer  at  onoe  a  safer  and  more 
inviting  home  to  families  coming  to  our  new  state,  vritli  this 
pleasant  church  edifice  standing  there,  with  its  spire  point- 
ing heavenward,  than  it  ever  could  have  done  ■  ithout  it? 

On  the  last  Sabbath  in  October  I  preached  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  and  commodious  sanctuary  erected  in  :.:cSre- 
gor.    "7ive  years  ago  this  place  was  commonly  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the   rickedest  and  most  "od  forsaken  in  all  the  '7est. 
A  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  a  church  was  organized 
there,  and  a  few  months  later,  our  lamented  young  brother, 
Joseph  Bloomer,  cc:.imenced  his  labors  there  as  a  missionary 
of  your  Society.    As  you  "ill  doubtless  remember,  he  had 
not  labored  long,  ere  his  master  had  need  of  him,  for  a 
higher  service,  and  we  were  called  to  moufcn  because  "we 
should  see  his  faoe  no  more."    The  work  which  he  commenced 
has  gone  steadily  forward,  until  now  we  have  at  HoGrregor 
one  of  our  most  promising  and  vigorous  self  sustaining 
churches;  and  a  moral  change  has  come  ever  the  aspect  of 
the  community  so  striking  as  not  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  casual  observer,    '-.he  house  of  worship  they  have  erect- 
ed is  substantial,  and  of  "brick.     Its  cost  has  been  not 
far  from  ,,3000,  which,  with  the  exception  of  ^500  borrowed 
from  the  Congregational  .Union,  has  been  raised  in  LlcSregor. 
It  seats  comfortably  about  300  persons,  and  is  -ell  filled 
every  Sabbath.    Rev.  H.  (5.  EoArthur,  who  has  been  thoir 
minister  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  has  labored  very  ef- 
ficiently and  happily  in  that  capacity,  has  been  compelled 
to  retire  (only  temporarily  it  is  hoped)  from  the  work  of 
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the  ministry,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sloan,  recently  from  Illinois, 
occupies  his  place.     7e  hope  much  from  the  influence  of 
this  church,  not  only  in  McGregor,  "but  throughout  the 
extensive  region  -vest  of  it,  to  which  it  sustains  the 
relation  of  a  market  tovrn. 

Uany  of  our  churches,  both  self  sustains  and  nission- 
sry  are  endeavoring  to  realize  the  idea,  so  happily  set 
forth  not  long  since  in  Che  Home  Missionary,  of  Every 
Church  a  Band  of  Missionaries.     With  most  of  them  the 
effort ,  as  yet ,  is  hut  an  experiment ,  out  it  is  an  experi- 
ment that  faithfully  and  truly  tried  must  succeed.     It  was 
a  happy  thought  to  call  attention  to  strikingly  to  this 
matter,  and  suggest  in  definite  outline,  a  plan,  in  accord- 
ance with  v.'hich  every  church  might  at  once  enter  upon  the 
v.'ork.    I  anticipate  a  largely  increased  efficiency  as  the 
re  suit . 

I  have  traveled  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  during 
the  last  quarter,  fourteen  hundred  miles — eleven  hundred 
by  steamboat  and  railroad;  two  hundred  and  tv/enty  by  pri- 
vate conveyance,  and  eighty  by  stage.     I  have  visited  twenty 
two  missionaries  and  more  than  as  many  missionary  fields, 
located  at  various  points,  from  the  extreme  northern  to  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  the  state,  and  from  the  Mississ- 
ippi river  to  a  meridian  from  one  hundred  to  one  Inmdred  and 
fifty  miles  Trest  of  the  tovrn. 

I  have  preached  at  the  dedication  of  three  houses  of 
'.vorship;  attended  the  meetings  of  tWi  ecclesiastical  bo- 
dies, and  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  a  council  for 
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the  ordination  of  Rev.  James  B,  Gilbert,  a  missionary  of  the 
Society.  I  have  preached  every  Sabbath,  during  the  cuarter, 
except  cno ,  I  believe,  and  several  times  on  week  days." 

Cf  the  home  missionary  year  closing  in  Larch  of  1862 
the  annual  report  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  pecuniary  trial 
to  the  churches  of  this  state.     The  blockade  fo  the  lliss- 
issippi,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  that  portion  of 
her  business  and  trade  which  was  dependent  upon  the  southern 
market,  together  with  other  causes  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  have  left  the  almost  boundless  wealth  of  her 
agricultural  products  well  nigh  valueless  on  her  h&nds.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if 
the  little  churches,  with  a  large  percentage  of  their  most 
reliable  members  absent,  in  the  military  service  of  the 
country,  had  fallen  below  the  standard  of  the  previous 
year  in  their  pledges  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  and 
had  felt  constrained  to  make  increased  drafts  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Society.    This,  however,  has  not  been  the 
case.    The  churches  have  pledged,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
-:;E00  more,  and  have  asked  about  <a>600  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.     In  many  cases  a  still  further  reduction  in 
the  Society's  grants  has  been  necessary,  in  con^ecu.ence  of 
the  inadequacy  of  its  fund.    Those  reductions  i.ave  fallen 
heavily  upon  the  missionaries  and  their  households,  and  have 
involved  then  in  embarrassments  and  cares  that  have  more  or 
less  detracted  from  the  effectiveness  of  their  labors." 

Pleading  the  prospective  needs  of  Iowa,  the  Superin- 
t  e  n de nt  wr i  t  e  s : 
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"The  close  of  the  war,  whenever  it  shall  come,  ..ill 
"bring  beck  to  our  state  a  portion  at  least  of  the  twenty 
thousand  men  who  have  gone  out  from  us  to  Dear  an  honorable 
part  in  the  struggle  for  national  existence.     Some  of  them 
Trill  come  to  us  bearing  scars  of  many  a  battle,  and  some, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  '.'ill  bring  the  moral  scars  that  have 
been  received  from  the  corrupting  associations  of  the  camp, 
~7ho  can  measure  the  importance  to  them,  and  to  those  among 
whom  they  are  to  dwell,  of  surrounding  them,  on  their  re- 
turn, iritis  the  purifying  and  saving  influences  of  the 
Gospel?    Tith  them  'Till  come  multitudes  of  others,  who  by 
their  connection  Trith  the  army  having  broken  up  their 
business  relations  and  social  ties,  -..'ill  find  their  way 
from  the  fields  of  bloody  strife  to  the  land  of  beautious 
freshness  and  undeveloped  wealth,    here  they  Till  make  hemes 
for  themselves  and  their  children.     It  is  a  momentous 
question  whether  thos  e  homes  shall  be  sanctified  through 
a  faithfully  preaiihed  Gospel,  and  those  children  grow  up 
in  the  familiarity  with  the  sanctuary  and  its  lesson. :t 

The  war  of  course  interfered  greatly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state,  but  still  people  were  coming  in.  Hail- 
roads  were  slowly  feeling  their  way  across  the  state,  no7- 
settlements  v.'ere  forming,  new  churches  being  organized,  and 
the  work  of  Superintendents  had  become  too  large  and  heavy 
and  scattered  for  any  one  roan,  especia-lly  as  still  the 
travel  must  be  mostly  by  stage  coach  and  carriage.  So 
this  year  the  field  was  divided,  Julius  A.  Reed  coming 
back  from  the  College,  taking  the  southern  half  of  the  state, 
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With  residence  at  Davenport  (His  residence  ought  to  have 
been  at  Ottumwa  or  Des  Lioines.)  Ihe  announcement  of  Mr* 
Heed's  return  to  the  Home  Llissionary  work  is  as  folio*  s: 
(See  Home  Missionary  February  '65): 

"The  development  of  the  Home  Llissionary  work  in  this 
large  and  growing  state  has  created  a  demand  for  an  amount 
of  labor  that  no  single  Agent  could  supply.     It  has  be- 
come necessary,  therefore,  to  divide  the  field;  and  to 
look  out  a  colaborer  for  our  friend  ..Ho ,  nov  for  more  than 
five  years,  has  so  ably  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties 
Of  this  important  trust,    "'e  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  those  interested  in  Home  Missions,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  have  appointed  to  the  ne:;  agency  in  southern 
Iowa,  Rev.  Julios  A,  Heed,  already  -.:elll  known  to  them  for 
years  of  efficient  service  in  the  same  Work*    Rev.  Mr',  Reed 
brings  to  his  task  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  churches 
and  ministers  of  his  state,  the  fruits  of  a  ripe  experience, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  brethren,    "e  most  heartily  and 
affectionately  bid  hita  Sod  speed! 

Rev.  Mr«  Reed  will  reside  at  Davenport." 

In  the  annual  report  for  this  year  (1863)  is  a  para- 
graph fefering  to  the  volunteers  of  Iowa,  which  is  as 

f  OllOWS  : 

"No  report  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Some 
Llissionary  work  in  Iowa,  would  do  justice  either  to  the 
Society  or  to  the  churches  and  ministry  of  the  state,  if 
it  omitted  to  note  the  voluntary  burdens  and  sacrifices  for 
which  the  war  has  furnished  an  occasion.    The  twenty  thou- 
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sand  volunteers,  reported  last  year  from  lova,  have  since 
been  increased  to  fifty  thousand.    They  are  the  f lover  of 
her  youth;  and  their  absence  is  felt  in  every  hamlet  and  on 
every  prairie;  but  novhere  more  than  in  the  young  and  feeble 
missionary  churches  and  the  households  of  their  congregations. 
The  strength  of  many  of  these  churches  is,  for  the  time, 
seriously  impaired.    They  have  contributed  their  best 
strength  to  the  country.     Let  us  believe  that  these  pre- 
cious offerings  are  recorded  on  high;  and  that  the  churches 
shall  find,  in  the  result,  that  they  have  gained  rather 
than  lost,  by  this  their  readiness  to  lose,  for  Sod  and 
their  country. '■' 

Again  llr.  Guernsey  speaks  of  the  lova  churches  and  the 
var,   (June  '65)  as  follows: 

"In  my  last  Annual  report ,  I  spoke  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand men  who  then  represented  lova  in  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  vith  a  proud  consciousness  that  the  state  of  my 
adoption  had  done  her  duty  nobly  and  well.     Since  that  time, 
the  number  vho  have  gone  out  from  us  to  fight  oheir  country's 
battles,  has  been  svelled  to  more  than  fifty  thousand.  And 
among  all  the  brave  men  vho  have  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
homes  and  thrown,  their  lives  into  the  scale  against  the  fra- 
tricidal foes  that  are  seeking  the  overt hrov  of  our  blood 
bought  institutions  of  freedom,  none  have  been  braver  than 
they,  and  none  have  made  for  themselves  a  brighter  and  more 
enviable  record.    They  have  enlisted,  too,  for  the  var. 
The  'nine  months'  men  of  the  "o     England  and  other  eastern 
states  vill,  in  a  few  veeks,  have  completed  their  term  of 
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their  term  of  service,  and  turn  their  faces  homeward.  Hone 
of  our  "craven  villi  thus  corae  back  to  us.    The  entire  cuota 
of  our  state,  was  filled  vith  men  ".ho  ".vent  forth  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  camp  and  the  filed,  not  to  return  untillthe  work 
of  putting  dorm  the  rebellion  and  reestablishing  the  author- 
ity of  the  Government  is  completed.    The  choicest  spirits 
of  our  churches  are  in  large  numbers  among  them, 

A  circular  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts 
in  relation  to  the  proportion  of  our  church  members  and  our 
congregations  who  have  gone  to  the  war,  has  brought  back 
responses  that  tell  a  story  of  no  ordinary  patriotism  and 
sacrifice.     The  one  hundred  and  fifteen  churches  from  which 
these  responses  have  come,  report  but  a  small  fraction  less 
than  one  in  every  five  of  their  entire  male  membership,  in 
the  army.     Our  friends  at  a  distance,  must  remember  "hat 
these  churches  are.    They  do  not  count  their  male  members 
by  scores  and  hundreds.    Their  mumbers  can  be  designated 
more  frequently  than  otherwise  by  units,     'lien  half  a  dozen 
or  even  a  score  of  men,  have  gone  from  the  large  churches 
of  the  East,  though  they  may  have  been  sadly  missed  and 
their  absence  sincerely  mourned,  the  multitude  have  been 
left  behind;  and  without  any  sensible  dimunition  of  infle- 
ence  or  resources,  all  has  gone  on  as  before.    But  with,  us, 
when  one,  two.1,  three,  or  more,  have  gone,  they  have  consti- 
tuted, in  many  instances,  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of 
the  whole  church,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  of  its 
working  force  and  christian  devotion;  -  hile  the  few  that  are 
left  must  struggle  on,  with  sadly  reduced  strength  and  means, 
under  a  burden  that  was  more  than  sufficient  for  all". 


One  or  our  churches  has  tyro  thirds  of  its  male  members 
in  the  army;  seven  have  one  half;  sixteen  have  one  third, 
and  tirenty  have  one  forth.    Among  the  absent  ones  are 
twenty  five  official  members  of  churches  or  congregations, 
and  twelve  ministers  and  ministers'  sons.    But  even  this 
is  not  the  iffeole  story  of  our  depletion  by  the  wai.  The 
congregations  connected  with  our  churches,  and  upon  rhioh 
they  are  largely  dependent  for  assistance  in  supporting  the 
Gsopel,  have  contributed  as  freely  to  svrell  the  armies  of 
the  nation  as .the  churches  themselves.    There  has  been  no 
holding  bach.    "Thole  communities  have  been  more  than  deci- 
mated by  the  ??ork  of  enlistment,  and  they  have  been  largely 
those  in  vhich  the  influence  of  our  home  Ilissionaries  has 
been  most  directly  and  effectively  exerted.     Such  state- 
ments as  the  following,  taken  from  the  ansvreres  to  our  cir- 
cular already  referred  to,  tell  their  ov.rn  story.    They  need 
no  accompanying  gloss  or  comment ,  to  give  them  their  appro- 
priate significance  and  force: 

'All  the  seventeen  male  members  that  remain  connected 
vrith  the  church,  except  three,  are  either  tco  old  or  are 
disabled . ' 

'The  v/ar  has  draped  three  of  our  families  in  mourning, 
and  placed  several  on  the  list  of  charities.' 

'About  a  hundred  have  enlisted  from  this  to. nship,  among 
vhom  many  rere  my  hearers.    Young  men  are  mostly  gone.' 

'Nearly  half  of  the  voters  in  this  county  have  gone  to 
the  v:ar. ' 

'Cut  of  about  four  hundred  enrolled  militia  in  this 
to'Tiship,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  in  the  army.' 
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'Che  war  has  about  "broken  up  the  church.     One  man,  a 
chief  supporter  and  member  of  the  organization,  has  gone, 
and  his  tv.ro  sons  vith  him,  leaving  his  vrife  and  daughter, 
who  without  him  can  do  "but  little  toward  keeping  up  an  in- 
terest in  church  matters.    Another  member,  a  lady,  has 
sent  her  husband  and  three  sons  into  the  service  of  the 
country. 1 

fAs  to  the  congregations  that  used  to  gather  to  hear 
me  preach,  I  must  say,  that  they  are  broken  up.     I  think 
there  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons  w£o  used  to 
assemble  to  hear  the  -vord  of  God  dispensed,  no n  gone  into 
the  army.     P.  county  seems  to  have  emptied  itself  of  the 
loyal  portion  of  the  inhabitants.     The    omen  are  doing  the 
farming,  as  I  lately  witnessed  v/hile  traveling  through 
that  county.  1 

'One  tOT.-nship  in  A.  county  has  sent  all  its  male  in- 
habitants into  the  army  excepting  seven.     The  county  seat 
has  but  five  men  left  in  it . 1 

'The  congregation  of  this  place  has  been  seriously 
affected.     Some  of  the  volunteers  have  made  great  sacri- 
fices to  save  our  country.    Perhaps  over  one  hundred  have 
gone  from  the  thinly  settled  county  of  C,  and  it  v:iil  be 
very  difficult  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  harvest  the 
crops  next  year.1 

'Seventeen  have  gone  from  this  township,  t-.relve 
of  them  members  of  my  congregation,  eight  members  of  my 
Bible  class,  and  one  a  librarian  in  my  Sabbath  school.' 

'A  large  number  have  gone  from  this  place,  six  of  r.hom 
".ve re  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  fifteen  v.ounded. 1 
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I  need  not  multiply  these  quotations,    "liat  I  have 
given  will  serve  to  indicate  in  some  light  measure  the  part 
■which  our  churches  and  congregations  are  bearing  in  the 
nation's  struggle.    ThA  absence  org  their  members  involves 
loss  of  efficiency  and  loss  of  means.    Many  in  the  army, 
indeed,  still  contribute  to  sustain  gospel  institutions  at 
home — but  many  also  do,  not;  either  because,  with  their  go- 
ing into  the  army  their  connection  with  the  places  in 
v/hich  they  lived  at  the  time  of  enlistment  ceased,  or,  be- 
cause, a  soldier's  pay,  tardily  received,  does  not  enable 
them  to  do  it.    The  liberality,  conscientiousness ,  and 
self-denial  involved  in  -.That  our  churches  are  doing  for  the 
Gospel  at  home ,  and  the  cause  of  christian  benevolence  a- 
broad,  can  not  be  truly  estimated,  except  in  connection 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  contributions  they  have 
made  of  their  best  men  to  the  cause  of  their  country.  In 
the  circumstances,  to  have  kept  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  previous  year,  in  their  contributions  to  the  Home  Mi  8- 
sionary  cause,  and  to  have  passed  beyond  that  standard  in 
their  pledges  for  the  support  of  their  ministers,  is  to  have 
done  much." 

In  his  annual  re jort  for  1864-  the  Superintendent  says: 
"The  coming  year  promises  to  do  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Torthern  Iovra.    The  railroads  that  are  in  process 
of  consturction  across  the  state  .."ill  be  pushed  rapidly 
forward.    On  all  these  roads  little  villages  are  already 
found,  and  others  v/ill  soon  spring  up,  in  "..'hich,  at  an 
early  day,  missionaries  should  be  located,    lloreover,  the 
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newer  and  more  vacant  portions  of  my  field,  in  which  are 
located  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  state  nor  belonging  to 
the  Government,  are  nor  attracting,  in  considerable  numbers, 
that  class  of  immigrants  whose  circumstances  make  it  de- 
sirable for  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
homestead  Act.    At  the  close  of  the  war  these  regions  "'ill 
be  sought  by  large  numbers  of  returned  soldiers  and  immi- 
grants from  foreign  lands.     If  these  nev>-  fields  could  be 
made  to  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  young  men  about  entering  the 
ministry,  as  they  are,  in  their  relations  to  the  great  future- 
--'.vith  all  the  possibilities  of  far  reaching  influence  v/hich 
they  present,  vrith  all  the  possibilities  of  glorious  har- 
vests gathered  for  God  and  humanity  which  they  involve -- 
they  would  seem  more  inviting  and  inspiring,  a  thousand  : 
fold,  than  the  stereotyped  parishes  of  the  older  states." 

In  one  of  his  reports  for  1855  I.~r.  Guernsey  claims 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  ::ar  congregations  in  his  district 
are  not  falling  off,  nor  is  the  population  of  the  state 
diminishing,  but  that  churches  and  ministers  are  obliged 
to  keep  up  a  heroic  struggle  in  the  tasks  appointed  them. 
June   '65  he  "..•rites: 

"The  missionary  congregations  on  my  field  have  been 
well  sustained  notwithstanding  the  absence  in  the  army  of 
many  who  \;ould  otherwise  bo  regularly  seen  in  our  Sabbath 
assemblies.     Indeed  most  of  them  are  larger,  I  think  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  their  history.    2 his  is  the  result  in  part,  perhaps,  of 
the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  state  of  the  country. 


Tfhen  every  village  and  neighborhood  lias  holies  from  -..hi oh  a 
husband  and  father,  or  sons  and  brothers  have  gone  forth  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  dread  scenes  and  experiences  of  war,  and 
in  :;hioh  every  mail  is  eagerly  and  tremblingly  waited  for, 
on  account  of  the  tidings  it  may  bring  of  them;  when,  every 
now  and  then,  the  form  of  some  loved  one  who  has  fallen  in 
the  shock  of  battle,  or  yielded  his  life  to  the  ravages 
of  disease  in  some  far-off  hospital ,  is  brought  home  for 
burial,  •■here  fond  and  bereaved  ones  may  visit  his  grave 
and  water  it  with  their  tears,  many  a  heart  in  its  sadness 
and  emptiness  is  drawn  irresistibly  toward  the  house  of 
God.     In  the  last  four  years,  the  individuals  and  the  house- 
holds have  not  been  few  that  have  bean  constrained  to  heed, 
somewhat ,  at  least ,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  time,  and  to  manifest  their  heading  of  it  by  an 
unwonted  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.. 

"Jhile  the  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  incline  many 
to  hear  the  truth  and  respect  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
it  has  not  operated  to  "iminish  our  population.    Tith  a 
credit  on  the  government  books  for  nearly  seventy  thousand 
soldiers  furnished  for  the  national  defense,  the  population 
of  Iowa  is  larger  by  scores  of  thousands  than  it  was  "two  or 
three  years  ago;  and  the  tide  of  immigration  now  once  more 
fairly  setting  in  upon  us,  seems  constantly  sv'elling.  "Tith 
scarcely  an  exception  our  villages  are  filled,  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  their  means  of  accommodation,  ~  itx  people. 
Tith  every  new  family  that  comes,  the  problem  where  to  live, 
even  during  the  time  requisite  for  building,  is  difficult 


of  solution.    This  is  one  cause  of  embarrassment  in  locating 
ministers  in  vacant  fields.    r_'he  erection  of  houses  which, 
for  several  years  after  the  crash  of  1857,  almost  wholly 
ceased,  has  bean  renewed  on  an  extended  scale,  and  at  many 
points  rrill  doubtless  be  prosecuted  as  vigorously  during 
the  coming  summer,  as  it  -.'as  in  the  days  of  speculative 
growth  and  enthusiasm.    This  state  of  things  of  course  has 
had  a  favorable  effect  upon  congregations  that,  else,  would 
rtpw  be  sadly  diminished  and  weakened  by  the  absences-  and 
losses  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  v:ar. 

The  Marion  church  is  among  the  oldest  of  our  sister- 
hood of  churches,  and  has  nnce  before  tried  the  experiment 
of  self-support ,  but  v;as  compelled  by  the  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments of  a  few  years  ago,  in  whiah  its  members  large- 
ly shared,  to  resume  its  place  among  your  beneficiaries. 
During  the  last  year  one  of  our  railroads  has  completed  its 
track  to  the  torn,  and  this  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to 
its  business  and  population,  which ,  together  -  ith  other 
favorable  circumstances,  has  once  more  enabled  the  church 
to  assert  its  independence,  with  good  reason  to  anticipate 
that  they  shall  be  able  permanently  to  maintain  it. 

The  church  at  ""^e  corah  was  orgainzod  in  1854,  and  with 
the  exception    of,  I  think ,  about  t-c  years  in  the  times  of 
speculative  prosperity,  has  been  dependent  upon  the  Society's 
aid  ever.jsince.    Tor  several  years,  aowerer,  they  have  made 
steady  progress  toward  self-support;  and  perhaps  may  be  the 
more  confidently  expected  to  maintain  the  position  they 
have  no::  assumed,  on  account  of  the  slow  and  regular  stages 
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by  which  they  have  reached  it.    This  church  is  one  of  the 
most  important  nov  in  northern  Iowa,     It  is  the  leading 
church  in  a  yride  region  of  country  and  with  its  excellent 
pastor,  is  doing  much  to  give  "^ie  "best  shape  and  direction 
to  christian  beginnings  all  around  it.    As  a  povrer  for  good 
in  the  northeastern  counties  of  our  state,  it  s  value 
can  hardly  "be  overestimated. 

In  consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  it  has  been  evident  during  the 
whole  of  the  past  year,  that  there  must  be  some  advance  in 
the  average  amount  of  our  missionaries'  salaries.    Hott  vras 
it  to  be  secured?    I  vras  desirous,  as  I  think  the  churches 
also  v.-ere ,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  increased  demand  upon 
the  Society's  Treasury.     I  have  therefore  said  to  the  breth- 
ren:   Your  minister  ought  to  have,  and  must  have,  a  larger 
amount  than  heretofore.    Honey  is  more  plenty  than  it  T:as 
a  few  years  ago,  and  all  that  you  make  or  sell  is  vortji 
mors  in  the  market  than  then.    You  are  able ,  therefore, 
to  do  more  than  was  then  possible  for  you.     If  you  Trill 
increase  your  subscriptions  as  heretofore,    "ith  fc"  ex- 
ceptions an  advance,  in  some  oases  small  and  in  others 
quite  generous,  has  been  made,  and  in  only  tv?o  instances 
has  a  larger  amount  been  ashed  of  the  Society  than  here- 
tofore . 

Though  the  salaries  of  our  missionaries  have  been,  as 
a  T-rhole,  considerably  increased,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
increase  is  very  far  from  being  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living.     I  do  not  now  think  of  a  single  article  of 
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household  consumption  that  does  not  cost  twice  what  it  did 
tiro  years  ago  and  previously,  and  I  do  think  of  many  articles — 
most  of  them,  too,  the  articles  that  go  to  make  up  out  staple 
of  familiy  consumption — that  cost  three  or  four  times  -./hat 
they  did  than.     It  must  therefore  be  apparent  at  a  glance 
that  the  missionaries  are,  many  of  thorn,  passing  thru  a  pe- 
riod of  very  great  pecuniary  embarrassment .    Everything  in 
the  shape  of  luxury,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  and  col'Ioe,  has 
disappeared  from  their  tables  oxcept  on  very  rare  occasions. 
Garments  are  worn  till  they  are  below  the  standard  of  mission- 
ary dilapidation,  except  when  the  missionary  box  comes  to 
the  rescue  in  time  to  modify  the  necessity;  and  as  articles 
of  household  furniture  and  wear  are,  one  after  another,  worn 
completely  out ,  they  are  dispensed  with  from  the  lach  of 
means  to  supply  their  place.     It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 
process  which  has  its  limit.     It  cannot  go  on  a  great  while 
without  ending  in  the  most  trying  and  painful  destitution. 
But  for  donations,  which  have  been  more  numerous  and  more 
generous  than  ever  before,  the  saddest  perplexities  and  bur- 
dens would  have  existed  in  almost  all  our  missionary  homes, 
as  they  do  now,  alasi     in  too  many". 

In  his  annual  report  for  this  year  1865  he  says  that 
the  tide  of  emigration  is  very  great,  exceeding  anything 
before  excepting  the  floods  of  I860  and  1857. 

Again  in  1866  he  writes: 

"The  immigration  was  never  greater,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  it  will  increase,    '"'hat  are  left  of  our  80,000  brave 
boys  have  come  and  are  coming  home  from  the  army;  under  the 
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operations  of  the  Homestead  Act,  hew  settlements  are  spring- 
ing up  on  our  extreme  western  frontier,  that  should  have 
early  attention.    She  cry  rre  woiiia  send  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  those  who  ongjit  to  respeond  to  it,  is,  Men, 
men  ,  give  us  men  I    will  the  young  men  in  the  theological  se- 
minaries at  the  3ast ,  Trill  the  ministers  vrho  are  Trait  ing  there 
for  parishes,  and  those  who  have  turned  to  other  occupations 
for  a  livelihood,  answer,   'here  we  are- -send  us1?" 

In  1857  ( February)  Mr",  Guernsey  writes  of  the  Beginnings 
at  Boonesboro  and  Ames.    Of  Boonesboro  he  writes: 

"Boonesboro,  Iovra,  is  a  tovrn  of  some  three  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants,  on  the  Chicago  and  ET.TT.  Railroad,  near  the 
point  where  the  road  crosses  the  Des  Lloines.     Its  principal 
grorrth  has  been  during  the  last  two  years.    The  Agent  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  v;ent  there  in  Hay,  1865 
to  ascertain  what  v-'ere  the  prospects  for  organizing  a  Cong-  • 
regational  church.    He  arrived  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and, 
not  knov/ing  even  the  name  of  a  single  person  in  the  town, 
stopped  ai  the  first  hotel  he  came  to.    After  tea  he  rralked 
out ,  inquiring  of  every  .-erson  he  met  rhether  there  v-rere  any 
Gongregationalists  in  the  place.    He  might  as  well  have 
spoken  in  an  unknown  tongue.    They  did  not  knovr  what  a 
Oongregationalist  v;as--had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
One  man  thot  there  was  a  congregation  of  Gongregationalists 
in  the  tovm,  but  the  people  to  vrhom  ..e  referred  vere  Sece- 
ders.    At  last  the  proprietor  of  a  cabinet  shorp  said  he  had 
a  man  in  his  employ  -  ho  called  himself  a  Oongregationalist. 
This  man  gave  the  Agent  a  hearty  Trelcome,  and  introduced  him 
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to  three  or  four  Congre gational  families,  besides  his  own. 
No  religious  service  •.•as  expected  in  the  town  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    An  arrangement  was  therefore  readily  made  for  the 
Agent  to  preach  in  the  then  unfinished  Methodist  church,  and 
the  employe  of  the  cabinet  shop,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
Massachusetts  Congregationalist ,  who  had  come  to  Boonesboro 
by  the  way  of  San  Francisco  vras  to  give  the  necessary  notice 
Sarly  on  Sabbath  morning  he  was  hoard  as  he  Trent  from  house 
to  house  along  the  streets  crying  out  in  fron  of  each,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,    'Congregational  preaching  at  the  I.Ieth- 
odist  church  today  at  eleven  o'clock." 

At  the  appointed  hour  a  large  congregation  assembled, 
many  of  them  doubtless  induced  to  come  by  a  curiosity  to 
see  vrhat  sort  of  a  character  a  Congregationalist  was  I  An 
appointment  was  given  out  for  the  evening,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  evening  service  those  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Congregational  church  were  invited  to  remain.    A  goodly 
number  tarried,  some  of  them  members  o_.  churches,  others 
with  Congregational  preferences,  from  early  education  or 
other  causes.    They  were  encouraged  to  expect  a  minister  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks .    he v.  0.  C.  Dickers on^  of  Chand- 
lerville,  111.,  some  of  whose  people  had  settled  in  Boonsbor 
was  written  to,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  the  place 
early  in  the  ensuing  fall.    A  church  was  organized  about  the 
new  year,  and  chiefly  through  the  efficient  and  perserving 
efforts  of  Mr.  Bickerson,  funds  have  been  secured  in  the 
place  and  elsewhere  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  a  com- 
modious church  building.    She  brick  walls  vrere  up  the  latter 
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part  of  November,  and  it  was  Greeted  the  building  w*mld  be 
inclosed  before  winter  should  fairly  set  in." 
The  Ames  story  is  as  follows: 

"About  four  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Duff,  from  Syracuse,  II. Y. 
settled  v;ithin  a  mile  of  . 'here  this  Tillage  is  no",  located. 
Mrs*  Duff,  an  active  christian  woman,  secured  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sabbath  school.    She  also  corresponded  with  the 
Agent  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  with  reference 
to  securing  a  minister  of  the  Gsopel  for  that  locality.  Io 
progress  vras  made  in  this  direction  until,  in  the  providence 
of  C-od,  Rev.  John  White,  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  -vent  there  in 
October,  1865--an  invalid  seeking,  through  '"estern  air, 
restoration  to  health.    He  preached  to  the  people  a  few  Sab- 
baths as  his  strength  vrould  permit,  and  organized  a  church 
of  eight  members,    he  then  returned  to  Connecticut;  but 
finding  his  health,  vrhich  2:ad  improved  in  Iov:a,  again 
failing,  he  returned  with  his  family  to  Ames.     The  blessing 
of  God  came  v/ith  him.    4$  every  communion  there  have  been 
additions  to  the  church,  which  now  numbers  thirty  members. 
They  have,  during  the  summer,  erected  a  very  neat  church 
edifice,  at  a  cost  cf  about  <.)l,500,  which  vas  dedicated 
in  October.    Ames  is  located  on  the  Chicago  ar.C".       '".  Itail- 
t    road,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Des  lloines  river,  and 
a  road  in  process  of  construction  from  Des  Lloines  is  expect- 
ed to  make  a  function  at  this  point.    The  State  Agricultural 
College  and  Farm  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  a 
fine  College  building  is  in  process  of  construction.  These 
advantages  make  the  place  one  of  much  premise,  and  the  church- 
one  of  great  prospective  importance." 
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In  his  next  communication,  March  '67,  he  gives  Otho  a 
puff.    He  writes: 

"On  a  prairie  in  Iowa,  west  of  the  Des  Iloines  river  and 
about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Port  Dodge,  is  a  little  mission- 
ary church,  from  which  many  older  and  larger  churches  would 
do  well  to  take  pattern.    Deacon  H,Hart  came  to  this  point, 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  country  was  yet  an  unbroken  wild- 
erness,  and  his  family,  including  his  sons  and  sons-in-law 
"■*ith  their  households,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  'ere 
organised  into  a  church  in  1661.    A  school-house  was  erected 
at  an  early  period  and  planned  with  reference  to  its  double 
use,  for  school  and  church  purposes,    lluch  of  the  time  the 
people  have  had  no  minister,  but  whether  with  a  minister  or 
without ,  every  Sabbath  has  found  them  in  their  place's  as 
worshipers.    They  have  not  been  content  with  simply  securing 
religious  privileges  for  themselves  but  have  believed  they 
were  responsible  for  the  waste  places  around  them.  Besides 
sustaining  their  home  3abbath  school,  attended  by  adults  as 
well  as  children,  they  have  sustained  their  mission  schools, 
at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  their  place 
of  worship.    The  brethren  who  have  established  and  superin- 
tend these  schools,  preach  also  to  the  people,  who  come  out 
in  goodly  numbers  to  /.ear  them.     If  every  church  i  ould 
thus  hwad  the  command,  "Go,  work  in  m^.  vineyard. "  how  amny 
neighborhoods  might  bo  reached  by  gospel  influences  that 
are  no-.:  destitute  of  all  religious  services.    ~)oes  not 
this  li  tie  missionary  church  rightly  understand  and  illus- 
trate the  mission  of  a  church?    They  have  just  completed 
a  parsonage  worth  vl,200." 
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Re vi erring  the  first  decade  of  his  3uperintendency , 
( June  '67)  Mr .  Que  rns  e y  *rr  it  e  s : 

"I  wish  I  could  give  you,  and  through  you  the  patrons 
of  the  American  llogie  Missionary  Society,  some  idea  of  what 
these  ten  years,  three  of  thern  years  of  commercial  disaster 
and  prostration,  and  four  of  them  years  of  exhausting  war, 
have  served  to  accomplish  in  this  field.    But  it  is  imposs- 
ible.   Only  those  personally  familiar  with  northern  Iowa, 
ten  years  ago  and  now,  can  understand  the  changes  it  has 
witnessed,  and  even  they  find  it  difficult  fully  to  realize 
then.     I  can  only  rive  a  fey;  bare  statistics,  as  outlines, 
and  leave  you  to  fill  out  the  picture  as  best  you  can. 

Instead  of  the  forty-two  Congregational  churches  in 
this  portion  of  our  state,  ten  years  ago,  we  have  now 
eighty- ei ght .    Tiro  of  those  then  existing  were  self-sus- 
taining; and  nine  of  the  present  number  are  so.  There 
were  then  sixteen  houses  of  worship.     There  are  nor",  in- 
cluding four  in  progress  and  nearly  completed,  forty  seven. 
There  were  then  twenty  four  ministers  engaged  in  the  T>ork 
of  preaching  the  Gospel.    'There  are  n#w  sixty  four,     vine  re 
there  were  thirty  six  miles  of  railroad  in  working  order, 
there  are  nor-  over  five  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  over 
one  hundred  have  been  built  during  the  last  year. 

Great  as  has  been  our  increase  of  churches  and  ministers, 
we  have  not  kept  up  rrith  the  material  development  of  the 
country  and  the  increase  of  population.    Probably  no  year 
since  Iowa  began  to  be  settled  has  brought  to  this  portion 
of  the  state  so  many  immigrants  as  the  last;  and  all  the  in- 
dications are  that  the  years  of  the  immediate  future  will 
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"bring  us  a  constantly  increasing,  rather  than  diminishing 
immigration.     The  extension  of  our  several  lines  of  railroad, 
year  by  year,  Trill  make  accessible  the  fine  unoccupied  lands 
of  our  northwe stern  border  and  central  districts,  no™  commun- 
ities will  spring  up,  new  villages  rise  on  the  prairies  along 
the  tracks  of  iron,  as  if  in  a  night,  and  so  our  work:,  with 
the  passage  of  the  years,  '.Till  be  ever  growing  on  our  hands." 

Some  additional  items  are  given  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Congregationalist ,  commenting  of  Mr.  Guernsey's  report. 
This  communication,  republished  in  the  home  I.Iissionary  for 
April  1868,  is  as  follows: 

"Since  he  began  his  labors  there,  fourteen  years  ago, 
(this  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  hr.  Guernsey's  pastor- 
ate in  Dubuque)  130  churches  have  been  organised,  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  number  (now  in  the  state)  which  is 
176.    During  his  agency  of  ten  years,  sixty  Congregational 
and  seven  Presbyterian  churches  have  been  orgainzed,  the 
latter  coming  under  the  last  years  of  "cooperation"  in  the 
Society.     Before  1853  twenty  two  Congregational  houses  of 
worship  had  been  built j  since,  sixty  eight.    He  has  assisted 
at  twenty  one  dedications  within  the  ten  years.     Whan  he 
came  out,  there  were  less  than,  forty  Congregational  ministers 
in  the  state;  now  there  are  139,  exclusive  of  professors  and 
agents.     In  ten  years  this  circuit  preacher  has  traveled 
45,776  miles  by  rail,  9,251  by  orivate  conveyance,  sometimes, 
in  the  summer,  on  the  frontier,  taking  his  tent  and  camping 
out  for  weeks.    That  single  pulpit  would  have  afforded  him 
such  opportunity  of  doing  good  as  this  New  Testament  evan- 
gelism?" 
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Blessings  on  the  man  that  speaks  well  of  his  people  I 
Mr.  Guernsey  always  had  a  good  word  for  his  people  in  Iowa. 
In  his  report  for  November  1868  he  claims  that  our  Iowa 
folk  are  good  givers.    He  writes: 

"So  much  is  given  irregularly  in  response  to  calls, 
many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  a  new  country,  and  find  no 
acknowledgment  accessible  to  the  public,  that  we  can  give 
no  full  statement  of  the  churches'  contributions  to  the 
causes  of  benevolence.    The  amount  acknowledged  in  the  home 
Missionary,  as  coming  to  the  Society's  treasury  from  this 
portion  of  Iowa,  during  the  year,  is  from  seventeen  to  eigh- 
teen hundred  dollars.     This,  notwithstanding  our  ears 
have  been  familiar  with  the  cry  of  "hard  times,"  is  more 
by  some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  than  was  given  in  the 
previous  year.     In  the  circumstances,  is  not  this  well?  Host 
of  our  churches  contribute  to  the  American  Bible  Society 
regularly,  many  of  them  to  the  American  Board  and  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association.    Some  of  them  to  the  Sunday 
School  Union  and  the  American  Iract  Society  at  Boston;  and 
some  of  them--not  so  many  as  should- -to  the  American  Con- 
gregational Union.    According  to  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  general  Association  of  Iora,  the  churches 
in  this  agency  contributed,  during  the  last  Associational 
year,  to  objects  of  benevolence,    ,;6,575;  which  is  about 
;l,400  more  than  was  reported  for  the  previous  year,  and 
nearly  two  dollars  for  each  member.    Ily  knowledge  of  the 
large  proportion  of  the  contributions  of  churches  and  in- 
dividuals never  reported  in  any  public  way,  leads  me  to  con- 
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sider  it  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  amount  given  for 
strictly  "benevolent  purposes  cannot  have  been  less  than 
three  dollars  for  each  churchmember •    The  average  means  of 
members  of  churches  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country, 
and  yet  I  think  they  are  not  surpassed  elsewhere  in  their 
benevolent  gifts,  while  for  all  home  religious  purposes 
they  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  members  of  Eastern  church- 
es.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  of  comparatively  small 
means  to  give  ^100  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  gospel. 
Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  man  whose  salary  is  but  ,,600  a 
year,  and  whose  only  property  is  the  small  house  in  T.-hich  he 
lives,  subscribe  „>275  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  Home  I.Iissionary  (iTov.  '68) 
there  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Guernsey  respecting  the  German 
churches  in  which  he  says: 

"These  churches  can  achieve  a  final  success  only  by  over 
coming  the  peculiar  difficulties  vrhich  they  are  commonly 
called  to  encounter.    The  most  serious  of  these  difficulties 
grow  out  of  the  unevangelical  training  of  the  great  mass  of 
even  our  Protestant  and  so  called  Christian  German  popula- 
tion.   WitJi  them  religion  is  very  much  a  thing  of  forms. 
Of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership in  the  church,   ohey  know  nothing.     Their  children 
they  expect,  as  a  matte.*  of  course,  when  they  have  been 
duly  instructed  in  the  catechism,  and  have  arrived  at  a 
sufficient  age  to  have  a  theoretical  understanding  of  the 
truth,  will  be  confirmed,  after  the  custom  of  the  mother 
country,  and  admitted  to  the  cor.imunion  table,     riven  the 
truly  Christian  people  among  them,  such  is  the  force  of 
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educational  prejudice,  are  very  slow  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
viction that  this  is  not  obligatory  and  right.'    It  is  a 
slow  and  difficult  process  to  "build  up  among  them  a  church 
on  a  strictly  evangelical  "basis.     If  our  method  correspond- 
ed to  the  views  and  customs  with  which  they  have  "been  fami- 
liar, we  should  have  had  several  self  sustaining  churches  a- 
mong  them  long  oefore  this.    Let  it  he  understood  that  the 
German  church  organized  in  Jubuque ,  within  the  last  year, 
will  practice  confirmation,  on  the  ;,old  country1'  plan,  and 
adopt  the   'old  country"  standard  of  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership, and  it  would  be  easy  oo  gather ,  in  a  few  months, 
a  congregation  that  irould  pay  the  entire  salary  of  your 
mi  s  s  i  o  na  r y  here. 

'ihe  Germans  give  their  money  for  religious  purposes 
generously,  when  things  to  according  to  their  ideas  of 
right.     The  largest  contribution  to  Home  Hiss ions  made  by 
any  church  in  my  field,  in  proportion  to  number  and  means, 
has  been  from  a  German  church;  but  wtie'h  a  G-erman  subscribes 
to  a  minister's  salary,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  unless  he 
has  been  long  enough  in  one  of  our  churches  and  has  had 
enough  of  the  grace  of  God — and  it  tahes  a  great  deal--to 
have  learned  better,  that  it  is    :is  right  to  demand  of  the 
minister  the  baptism,  and  after  instruction  the  confirmation, 
of  his  children.     If  this  is  refused  he  deems  himself 
cheated  and  wronged,  withdraws  his  support,  and  becomes  an 
enemy  of  the  minister.     This  is  an  experience  involved  in 
the  work  of  every  one  of  our  German  laborers,  every  year. 
The  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  are  peculiarly 
trying,    ihe  rules  of  tlie  Society,  the  principles  of  our 
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denomination,  and  new  I  "believe  in  every  instance  their 
own  convictions,  hold  then  strictly  to  the  evangelical 
standard  of  church  membership ,  and  lead  them  to  refuse 
the  practice  of  confirmation  altogether. 

'Thile  their  loyalty  to  duty  in  this  respect  occasions 
constant  losses  in  the  matter  of  support ,  and  of  numbers  in 
their  congregations,  the  suggestion  frequently  comes  to 
them,  through  the  Agent  or  other  officers  of  the  Home  Miss- 
si  onary  Society  that  their  churches  make  little  progress  to- 
ward self  support.     On  the  one  hand  the  growth  and  strength 
of  their  churches  is  constantly  hindered  by  their  faithful 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Society,  vrhile  on  the 
other  the  Society  is  disappointed  because  there  is  not 
greater  grGvrth  and  strength;  and  their  ministry,  at  the  s 
same  time,  is  a  constant  battle  against  the  false  but  deep- 
ly rooted  prejudices  and  convictions  of  their  people.  Their 
position  has  been  the  more  trying,  beeause  the  German  chur- 
ches of  other  :Tevangelical!'  denominations  have  conformed 
to  'die  "old  country"  custom,  in  respect  to  the  form  and 
qualifications  for  admission  to  the  church.    A  few  of  our 
oldest  and  most  favorably  circumstanced  German  churches 
have  largely  outlived  the  state  of  things  which  I  have 
described,  but  none  of  them  wholly;  and  in  the  case  of 
every  new  church  we  organize,  \;he  process  must  be  patient- 
ly and  painfully  gone  through.    Lo  the  best  ve  can,  the 
Germans  who  come  oo  ukis  coivntry  in  adult  years  Trill  come 
very  slowly  and  imperfectly  into  our  views  and  methods;  out 
their  children  will  ^e  more  readily  led  intp  the  true  way, 
and  their  children's  children  trained  in  the  churches  and 
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trained  in  the  ehuroh.es  and  Sabbath  schools  we  establish, 
.  ill  be  Americans,  wit  ft  the  ideas  of  American  evangelical 
Christianity. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  building  up  of  Ger- 
man Congregational  churches  must  be  accepted  as  the  .,ork 
of  a  generation  or  more ,  and  that  the  outlay  of  missionary 
funds  must  be  larger  than  is  required  for  the  establishment 
of  American  churches.    Eha  v;ork,  however,  must  not  on  this 
account  be  neglected.    ITo  clas>j  of  our  population  need  the 
gospel  more  than  the  Germans;  and  they  and  their  children 
are  to  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  future  population 
of  this,  and  nearly  every  other  Western  state,  that,  neglec- 
ting them,  v*e  shall  fail  to  do  our  share  in  the  great  -..ork 
HQ  have  in  hand-- of  securing  this  land  and  the  fullness 
thereof  to  Christ  and  his  cause. :' 

In  February  of  1870,  is  published  in  the  home  Missionary 
a  very  interesting  report  from  Mr.  Guernsey  of  a  visit  to 
no rthwe stern  Iovra,  and  in  it  is  a  call  for  another  Iona 
Band  in  that  region.    The  report  is  as  follows: 

"This  quarter  has  been  one  of  the  most  laborious  that 
I  have  spent  in  the  home  Missionary  service.     I  have  travel- 
ed not  less  than  3000  miles  in  the  service. of  the  Society; 
have  visited  twenty  eight  missionary  fields;  attended  four 
Associational  meetings  and  tv.ro  councils;  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  one  church;  have  preached  twelve  times,  and 
made  as  many  other  addresses;  have  written  289  letters, 
and  sent  out  one  hundred  circulars.     In  September  I  made  a 
journey  in  the  portion  of  LIr.  Gaylord1 ss  field  assigned  to 
me.     I  had  not  seen  that  northwestern  -oortion  of  our  state 
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since  1860,  when  it  took  me  two  recks  to  reach  it  from  this 
point.    How  I  irent  in  twenty  four  hours.     Great  changes, 
material  and  religious,  have  the  intervening  years  wrought. 
Much  has  "been  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Society, 
but.  the  fact  stared  me  in  the  face  everywhere,  and  made  the 
strongest  impression  upon  my  mind,  that  all  which  has  "been 
done  is  only  a  preparation  for  a  much  vaster  rork  ra-pidly 
developing.    Iwq  new  railroads  ".Till  cross  the  new  counties 
of  that  region  before  the  close  of  1870.     In  anticipation 
of  them  people  are  pouring  in.    .all  along  and  near  their 
surveyed  lines,  tovns  and  cities  are  being  staked  ofi  on 
the  prairies,  and  will  very  soon  cease  to  be  "paper  cities" 
merely.    I.Ianifestly  there  is  to  be  an  imperative  call  for 
missionaries  not  a  few;  and  a  field  promising  a  richer 
harvest  as  tlae  reward  of  culture  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  than  that  which  the  ne:cfc  few  months  are  -co 
open  in  Northwestern  Iowa. 

If  half  a  dozen  young  men  in  some  one  of  our  theological 
Seminaries  would  come  out  together  and  locate  in  as  many 
counties,  they  would  do  over  again  such  a  work  as  has  been 
done  by  the  "beloved  brethren  known  as  "the  Iowa  Band." 
She  value  of  that  work  only  eternity  can  reveal,    i'hey  would 
see  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  country  and  of  the 
churches  they  would  plant,  than  it  was  the  lot  of  those 
brethren  to  seo;  and  what  they  have  seen  is  marvelous  in 
their  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  came  after  them 
and  have  labored  with  them.     Can  the  young  men  be  found, 
and  will  the  churches  sustain  them?" 

xho  only  home  I.Iissionary  report  of  Superintendent  Guer- 
nsey to  the  General  Association  of  Iowa,  was  his  last  report, 
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given  in  June  of  1871.     It  is  so  genuine  and  honest  and  full 

of  wisdom  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  I  am  disposed  to 

copy  large  portions  of  it  here.     It  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

"One  hundred  and  twelve  laborers  in  Iowa  bore  the  commis- 
sion of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  witMu  the  year; 
sixteen  Congregational  churches  were  organized,  and  a  consi- 
derable preliminary  work  ras  done  ,  looking  to  early  organiza- 
tion, tion  in  quite  a  number  of  localities  previously  unoc- 
cupied by  any  agency  of  our  denomination.     In  some  of  these 
new  fields  we  re  re  "in  advance  of  all  others,"  but  this  proved 
to  be  no  protection  against  the  multiplication  of  sects 
through  the  organization  of  churches  of  other  names.  Ihoae 
who  -:ave  been  connected  with  other  Christian  bodies  and  che- 
rished a  life-long  conviction  of  their  special  excellences, 
and  in  soma  cases  of  their  exclusive  divine  sanction,  seem 
to  be  very  si or  in  arriving  at  that  peculiar  measure  of  en- 
lightment  and  Christian  grace,  requisite  toenable  them  to 
see  that  we  alone,  of  all  the  denominations  into  "vrhich  the 
body  of  Christ  is  divided,  ar.)  not  a  sect;  that  ours  is  the 
one  Apostilic  system  of  church  order,  under  which  all  true 
believers  in  the  exercise  of  a  large  liberality,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  a  large  liberty  of  faith  and  practice,  are  rea- 
sonably expected  to  unite  I    2hey  are  so  blind  for  the  most 
part,  as  not  to  recognize  the  obligation  to  ignore  their 
X^ast  church  relations,  and  with  one  consent  enlist  under  the 
primitive  banner  of  Congregationalism!     ?]ven  the  proposition 
to  leave  out  of  the  creeds  of  the  churches  re  organize,  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  faith  that  has  been  identified 
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with  our  denominational  history,  and  to  make  these  creeds 
as  broad  as  the  "broadest  evangelical  Christianity,  has  faile 
and  seems  likely  to  fail,  of  inspiring  them  with  the  proper 
sense  Of  their  duty!    This  their  tray  may  be  theri  folly,  but 
inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  it  within  the 
scope  Oi  our  power  or  skill,  our  only  choice  is,  not  being 
a  sect,  to  work  side  by  side  with  thf  sects,  very  much  as 
though  -t;e  '..ere  one,  or  to  throw  up  the  commission  we  think 
we  have  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  retire  the  field, 
Certain  convictions  of  ours,  tha  t  the  way  of  our  churches 
is  that  recognised  and  taught  by  Apostilic  example  and  pre- 
cept, that  it  has  proved,  and  is  proving  itself  the  best 
form  of  organisation  for  the  work  of  the  christian  church, 
and  that  it  is  a  necessity  to  the  surest  and  largest  triumph 
of  the  gospel  make  the  latter  of  these  alternatives  impos- 
sible.   7e  must  therefore  plant  churches  and  sustain  them 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  where  there  are  or  surely  will  be 
other  churches,  more  or  less  of  them,  any  one  of  which 
could,  in  many  instances,  meet  the  wants  of  the  -.'hole  com- 
munity, provided  all  the  Christian  element  in  it  -oiild  join 
that  one  church,  and  it  would  become  a  Congregational  church 
We  must  do  this  or  cut  short  our  work  of  church  eirtension, 
disband  multitudes  of  our  ehurahes,  and  soon  cease  to  have 

a  place  among  the  tribes  of  Isreal. 

It  seems  not  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  suggest  in 
this  connection,  that  the  articles  which  some  of  our  Congre- 
gational editors  and  other  writers,  seem  specially  fond  of 
writing  and  printing,  setting  forth  the  maintenance  of 
small  congregations  in  towns  and  villages  in  which  there 
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are  several  churches  with  "only  materla&.j  as  they  say,  enough 
i?or  one  good  one,"    as  a  wicked,  Traste  of  money  and  Lien,  are 
not  pre-eminently  irise  and  useful,  and  would  be  more  just 
and  candid  if  they  embodied,  as  they  never  do,  the  convic- 
tion that  the  one  in  Trhich  the  many  should  "be  lost,  is  that 
in  vliich  these  writers  and  editors  especially  believe.  This 
would  not,  indeed,  be  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  sounding 
liberality  of  which,  we  hear  so  much  now-a-days,  but  it 
woiild  be  honest  and  true,  and  perhaps  that  is  quite  as 
much  to  the  purpose. 

In  the  organization  of  churches,  there  are  many  consi- 
derations that  should  have  wedLgh't  in  determining  our  action. 
7e  are  not  to  be  unmindful  of  the  existence  crfg  other  denom- 
inations, nor  of  their  interests.     Some  of  these  reach  and 
influence  a  very  different  class  from  that  among  Whom  our 
v>ork  is  commonly  done.    r2he  existence  of  one  or  more  of 
them  in  a  community  of  considerable  size ,  or  having  promise 
of  groTTth,  is  no  Hindrance  to  the  organization,  or  the 
growth  of  a  Congregational  church.     It  comes  in  to  do  a 
work  which  they  would  never  accomplish,  though  the  field 
irere  left  wholly  to  their  tillage.     It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  members  of  Llethodist  and  Baptist  churches,  for 
example ,  even  thile  their  own  organizations  are  yet  weak,  to 

say  to  us  "re  hope  you  will  organize  a  church;  there  are 
people  here  whom  we  can  do  little  for,  whose  wants  you  trould 
meet."    In  such  cases  their  ]?rior  occupation  of  the  ground 
should  oe  deemed  no  hindrance  to  us.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Presbyterian  church,  for  example,  finds  its  woa&  largely 
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among  the  same  class  in  Trhich  Tre  find  ours.    With  noTT  and 
then  an  exception,  therefore,  Tre  can  do  "better  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  for  our  denominational  interests  too,  than  to 
crowd  in  an  organization,  in  a  small  -place,  by  the  side  of 
a  weak  Presbyterian  church.  should  hinder  their  success 

by  so  doing,  while  their  preeanee  would  doom  us  to  a  long 
and  discouraging,  if  not  absolutely  fruitless,  struggle. 
Ihe  fact  that  our  Presbyterian  brethren  haHha  net  arrays 
been  considerate  of  us  in  this  respect,  as  they  certainly 
have  noij ,  has  perhaps  "been  quite  as  unfortunate  for  them  as 
for  ourselves,  and  certainly  constitutes  no  sufficient  rea- 
son why  we  should  pursue  another  policy  than  that  here  in- 
dicated.   Without  laying  down  the  broad  proposition  that  vre 
should  never  organize  a  church  side  by  side  with  a  Presby- 
terian organization,  still  dependent  upon  missionary  aid,  the 
circumstances  must  be  rare  and  exceptional,  in  rmich  to  do  so 
would  be  either  ;iust  towards  them  or  -.vise  for  us.     It  is 
difficult  to  make  a  rule  in  this  connection  of  universal 
application;  but,  perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  so  far 
as  the  means  and  working  force  at  our  command  will  allow, 
•  e  should  plant  our  churches  where ever  there  is  manifestly 
a  work  in  waiting  for  them  to  do,  that  is,  where ever  they 
v;ill  give  the  gospel  to  the  destitute,  or  so  meet!  an  ex- 
isting or  prospective  -..ant,  as  to  become  a  permanent  and 
effective  power  for  the  salvation  of  men.    Especially  should 
we  plant  them  where  as  yet  there  is  no  Christian  church,  and 
vrhere,  as  in  places  noi  a  few,  there  is  little  or  no  Chris- 
tian character  or  influence.     In  such  places  we  are  not  to 


wait  lor  what  is  technically  called  "Congregational  material. 
l.Ien,  women,  and  children,  human  souls,  are  Congregational 
material,  and  it  is  our  work  to  mould  them  into  the  living 
stones  of  Christ's  spiritual  temple. 

.  During  the  last  home  missionary  year  eight  of  the  chur- 
ches connected  with  this  body  "became  independent  of  mission- 
ary aid.     while  it  is  gratifying  that  so  many  have  "been 
added  to  the  list  of  our  self  sustaining  churches,  there 
can  he  scarcely  a  doubt  that  there  are  as  many  more  that 
with  a  liberality  and  self  sacrifice  no  whit  greater  than 
theirs,  might  have  "been  added  to  the  list.    There  are  very 
many  men  and  women  in  our  missionary  churches  whose  giving 
is  of  the  largest  sort;   out  there  are  others,  and  they  are 
generally  among  those  -.vhose  means  are  most  abundant,  who 
fall  very  far  below  the  measure  of  their  ability.     The  man 
who  gave  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  towards  the  paster's  salary, 
when  he  had  only  his  rough  cabin,  and  naked  lands,  and  was 
perhaps  in  debt  for  them,  now  with  his  barns  bursting  with 
plenty,  with  his  well  furnished  home,  his  certificates  of 
bank  stock  and  his  government  bonds,  writes  on  the  annual 
subscription  paper,  his  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  as  before  or 
possibly  doubles  the  amount,  and  things  he  is  doing  wond- 
rously  well,     There  are  some  churches  at  least,  v.'ith  two, 
three,  or  more  men  of  this  sort,  who  if  only  they  would  con- 
tribute now  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  to  their 
means,  that  characterized  their  early  contributions ,  would 
relieve  the  missionary  treasury  at  once  of  all  demands  for 
the  support  of  their  pastors.    But  growth  of  soul  fails  to 
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keep  -pace  vrith  growth  of  means,  and  so  amid  surroundings  of 
abundance  and  wealth,  they  ask  and  receive  their  religious 
privileges  as  a  charity,  and  seem  to  comprehend  neither  the 
guilt  nor  the  meanness  of  it.     "Why  not  cut  off  missionary 
aid  from  churches  whose  members  are  thus  able  to  support  the 
gospel  and  fail  to  do  it?"    Perhaps  there  has  been  error  in 
this  respect,  but  it  is  certainly  far  from  clear,  when  the 
mass  of  a  church  are  ready  to  come  fully  up  to  the  measure 
of  their  ability,  that  they  and  others  with  them  should  be 
deprived  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  because  of  the 
shortcomings  of  two  or  three  individuals.     Such  a  course 
would  often  manifestly  work  great  injury  and  loss,    '"e  are 
not  prepared  to  recommend  any  general  change  of  policy,  as 
to  missionary  appropriations  in  such  cases,  but  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  special  endeavors  to 
enforce  and  secure  a  wider  practical  recognition  of  the 
obligation  to  gauge  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel  according  to  the  measure  of  material  prosperity 
which  God  has  given. 

Thile  fever  churches  have  become  self  sustaining  than 
there  would  have  been  if  all  the  membership  of  some  churches 
had  done  their  whole  duty,  and  the  advance  toward  self  sup- 
port in  many  churches  not  able  yet  to  reach  it,  -as  nto  been 
as  great  as  it  should  have  been,  an  encouraging  measure  of 
progress  has. been  secured.    A  largo  aggregate  increase  of 
contributions  for  ministerial  support  by  the  missionary 
churches  has  distinguished  the  year,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  asked  reduced  missionary  appropriations.  This 
result  achieved  in  a  time  of  marked  financial  depression, 
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and  vhen  the  complaint  of  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  collections  in  all  the  departments  of  business  has 
been  universal,  shows  that  - :±Vn  proper  and  persistent  en- 
deavor, the  inarch  towards  self  support  may  be  vigorous 
and  rapid. 

The  hundred  of  miles  of  railway  completed  in  our  state 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  starting  of  scores  of  villages 
along  the  new  lines  of  settlement  and  travel,  have  erected 
large  demand  for  the  occupation  of  new  fields.    Here  and 
there  our  stakes  have  already  been  driven,  but  v;e  have 
made  only  a  "beginning.     7ith  men  .and  means  in  adequate 
supply,  we  might  lay  the  foundations  of  twice  as  many 
churches  during  the  present  year  as  have  been  organized  in 
any  year  of  our  previous  history.    They  would  not  all  be 
in  places  vhere  Congregational  church  members  or  any  other 
sort  of  church  members  in  considerable  numbers  are  found, 
nor  -.vhere  any  very  large  part  of  a  minister's  salary  could 
in  the  out  set  be  raised,  but  they  would  be  Y.-here  human  souls 
are  gathering,  and  vhere  christian  institutions  planted  amid 
the  beginnings  of  society  would  promise  in  the  end  the  larg- 
est fruitfulness  and  success.     The  nev  ..ork  ready  for  us 
no-..'  is  only  the  merest  fraction  of  vliat  the  years  immediate- 
ly before  us  are  sure  to  develop,    flans  are  on  foot  and 
fast  maturing,  which  in  the  near  future  will  send  the  iron 
horse  ever  our  prairies  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  and 
transversely,  through  four  fifths  of  our  100  counties,  and 
all  along  his  extended  track  the  populations  will  rapidly 
gsther,  needing  and  asking  for  the  bread  of  life.     The  next 
five  or  ten  years  are  to  develop  in  Iowa  a  demand  for  mis- 
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like  number  of  years  in  the  past,  and  characterized  by  the 
most  imperious  necessity  and  the  largest  promise.    How  is 
this  coming  want  to  be  met?    Hot?  are  v.e  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities alreadjr  upon  us?    We  need  money- -mo re  ,  much  more 
than  the  churches  are  putting  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord, 
for  our    'ork.    Tie  need  men — many  men,  devoted  and  strong, 
and  all  past  experience  indicates  that  with  the  men  ready 
and  eager  for  the  Trork,  the  money,  wnieh  is  the  lord's, 
■jould  be  forthcoming. 

Wii  need  men  not  so  much  because  "ministers  are  scarce," 
as  because  those  are  scarce  irho  are  v.'illing  to  do  such  ~ork 
as  there  is  to  be  done."  If  all  the  men  ".ho  have  inquired 
for  fields  in  Iowa  during  the  past  year,  and  would  gladly 
have  taken  places  in  flourishing  railroad  towns  with  es- 
tablished churches,  inviting  sanctuaries,  and  a  salary  of 
from  )800  to   ;2,000  a  year--if  even  those  of  them  still  in 
the  seminary,  or  graduates  of  from  one  to  five  years'  stand- 
ing, and  therefore  as  to  age  and  family  most  favorably  cir- 
ciimstanced  for  dovmright  missionary  service,  could  have  been 
induced  to  take  such  fields  of  labor  as  we  had  to  offer,  e- 
very  missionary  church  in  our  state  might  have  been  supplied 
today,  and  we  might  have  planted  our  standard  in  a  large  ore- 
portion  at  least  of  the  new  localities  that  are  ripe  for  oc- 
cupancy.    "Scarcity  of  ministers  I"    Ihe  correspondence 
of  your  Home  missionary  Superintendents  does  not  very  strik- 
ingly indicate  that,  in  any  general  sense;  but  it  does  indi- 
cate a  scarcity  of  two  classes  of  ministers--those  vrho  are 
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few  vffry  ambitious  churches;  and  those  .ho  are  eoual  in  Paul 
like  self-denial  and  zeal,  to  the  real  wants  of  a  multitude 
of  out-and-out  missionary  fields,     -he  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not,  perhaos,  in  danger  of  utter  ruin  through  the  scarcity 
of  the  first  of  these  classes,  out  that  of  the  last  must  in 
some  way  he  remedied,  or  we  shall  utterly  fail  to  meet  the 
exigencies  upon  the  immediately  before  us.     fhe  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  does  not  afford  any  bright  prospect 
that  the  multiplication  of  students  within  any  attainable 
limits,  in  theological  3eminaries  luxuriously  furnished, 
located  in  large  cities,  under  the  eaves  o^  one-hundred-and- 
f if ty- thousand- dollar- churches ,  and  amid  f ive-te-ten-thou- 
sand-dollar-salaries ,  with  other  surroundings  to  correspond 
v.'ill  be  likely  to  give  us  any  large  supply  of  the  men  whom 
of  all  others  we  most  need. 

.'hat,  in  this  condition  of  things,  are  we  to  do?  That 
is  there  -;re  can  do?    We  are  by  no  means  to  care  less  for 
theological  Seminaries,  and  especially  for  who  one  which, 
par  eminence,  ve  call  ours,     xhe  men  trained  in  those  in- 
stitutions will  find  needed  work.    A  few  of  them   .ill  have 
self-denial  and  courage  enough  for  the  sort  of  labor  whose 
claims  we  are  considering,  and  perhaps  of  these  may  be  very 
considerably  increased.    But  whatever  may  be  hoped  for  in 
this  respect,  is  it  not  clear  that  if  our  immediate  and  clos 
at-hand  wants  are  to  jc  met,  we  ..ave  no  alternative  but  to 
seek  out ,  in  the  exercise  of  the  wisest  discretion  at  our 
command,  devoted  and  earnest  men  who ,  without  the  training 
of  the  schools  and  with  a  lit  ., le  wise  direction  and  help  in 
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the  way  of  preparation  from  our  pastors,  and  a  little  exper- 
ience in  home  evangelization  -.fork  under  their  supervision, 
can  "be  qualified  for  large  usefulness  as  frontier  missionaries? 

If  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  been  too  generally  pur- 
sued is  continued,  and  our  rural  districts  become  practically 
heathen,  as  in  that  case  they  surely  will,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  streams  of  Christian  life  and  power  that  otherwise  might 
flow  continually,  and  with  increasing  volume,  into  our  city 
and  village  churches,  -"ill  be  utterly  wanting,  and  instead 
there  will  come  against  them  the  destroying  tide  of  a  god- 
lessness  worse  than  heathenism.    Let  every  pastor  look  after 
the  neighborhoods  about  him  in  which  a  mission  Sabbath  school 
would  meet  a  oressin;;  want ,  and  find  among  his  flock  some 
young  man  to  whom  it  would  be  a  personal  joy  and  means  of 
grace  to  superintend  it,  and  through  his  exposition  of  the 
weekly  lesson  or  otherwise,  preach  the  gosple  to  gathered 
parents  and  children.     Let  him  have  in  school  house  or  pri- 
vate dwelling,  here  and  there,  the  frequent  e.nd  regular  -week- 
day and  an  occasional  Sabbath  afternoon  religious  meeting, 
such  as  has  alwa2/s  been  common  in  the  rural  districts  of  New 
England;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  these  services  let  him 
call  to  his  aid  one,  two,  or  three,  from  his  own  church  who 
can,  and  with  the  proper  encoiiragement  will  speak  effectively 
to  the  people,  of  Christ  and  his  salvation.     Let  him  have  in 
a  week-day  3ible  class  young  men  in  constant  training,  from 
whom  selections  may  be  made  for  such  work.     It  is  said  that 
all  this  sounds  plausible  and  well,    but  the  practical  dif- 
ficulty is  to  find  the  men  who  are  qualified  for  this  service 
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not  insurmountable .     lierever  Christian  Associations  have 
"been  organised,  and  maintained  an  active  existence,  they  find 
men  for  just  this  kind  of  labor,  and  find  them  too ,  it  has 
been  observed,  very  largely  in  our  churches,  and  what  they 
have  done  our  pastors  and  churches,  if  only  they  will  set 
themselves  earnestly  about  it,  can  do  far  better.    This  work 
done  as  ".Tell  and  as  widely  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be,  would 
very  soon  bring  to  view  a  goodly  company  of  men  who  could 
make  a  grand  working  force  for  fields  that,  so  far  as  now 
appears,  vre  shall  otherwise  be  utterly  unable  to  supply. 

"7e  venture  this  further  suggestion:     that  if  in  connec- 
tion with  our  College,  or  elsewhere,  we  could  have  some  pro- 
vision by  vrhich  men  of  this  sort  could  receive  a  course  of 
training,  more  or  less  extended  according  to  circumstances, 
in  studies  specially  needful  for  them,  coupled  with  the 
work  of  conducting  religious  services  in  destitute  neigh- 
borhoods about  them,  it  would  usefully  supplement,  without 
interfering  with,  the  work  of  existing  agencies  for  the 
education  of  men  for  the  ministry,  and  might  do  much  to- 
ward remedying  the  scarcity  of  ministers  at  just  the  point 
-..:.ore  alone  it  is  seriously  felt,    fhere  are  those  who  with 
a  few  months  thus  spent  would  make  a  very  efficient  mission- 
ary pioneers,  who  -.rill  never  go  to  a  Theological  Seminary, 
for  a  "special1  or  "regular'1  course ,  and  who,  if  they  did, 
would  very  possibly  through  the  consequent  development  of 
new  tastes  and  ambitions,  be  lost  to  the  work  for  which 
they  are  most  needed,  and  find  a  settlement  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chicago  or  Andover.     Is  it  certain  that  some- 
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thing  in  the  line  indicated  should  not  "be  attempted?  A 
plan  in  this  direction  has  Within  two  or  three  years  been 
dravrn  out  somewhat  in  detail  and  discussed  among  a  number 
of  our  ministers  and  laymen,  as  a  thing: that  might  be  found 
both  desirable  and  feasible .     though  cont emplaning  provi- 
sion for1  the  almost  entire  support  of  students,  and  for  that 
of  at  least  one  instructor,  it  was  such  as  not  to  involve 
a  very  large  expenditure  of  money.    Half  the  amount  requi- 
site to  endow  a  single  professorship  in  a  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  deemed  sufficient.     It  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
consideration,  at  least,  whether  this  plan  or  something 
like  it  should  not  be  realized." 

This  report  made  in  June  Was  published  in  December, 
tha  last  month  of  Dr.  Guernsey's  life. 

(The  manner  of  his  departure  v/ill  appear  in  the  notices 
of  his  death  -ihich  followed.    The  mention  made  of  the  event 
by  the  Secretaries  at  Stew  York  may  be  found  in  the  Home 
Llissionary  of  January  '72. 

"Seldom"  they  say ,  "have  v:e  been  saddened   jy  lc  z:\Ci ..on 
and  painful  intelligence  as  that  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Jesse 
Guernsey,  D#!DV,  Superintendent  of  Home  Hiss  ions  for  Fort  hern 
Iovf-a,  -.vhich  comes  to  us  after  the  last  page  of  this  issue 
has  been  sent  to  ->ress.     Our  beloved  associate  in  youthful 
studies,  in  later  pastoral  labors,  and  since  October,  1857, 
in  the  Superintendence  of  this  Society's  work,  his  death  is 
a  personal  bereavement  to  us,  as  re  11  as  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  Home  Llissionary  cause.    What  he  was  as  a  friend  and 
Christian  brother,  many  can  testify,  who,  with  us,  have  long 
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known  the  genial  heart  that  lias  how  ceased  to  "beat.    That  he 
was  as  an  earnest,  wiser,  and  faithful  actuary  of  this  Qociet 
the  brethren  and  churches  of  Iov.a  can  attest,  and  will  feel 
more  and  more  keenly  as  they  come  to  miss  him  from  their 
missionary  enterprises  and  counsels. 

Though  for  some  little  time  he  had  not  "been  in  good 
health,  he  made  his  arrangements  to  attend  the  National 
Council  in  Oberlin,  and  then  to  recuperate  his  energies  by 
a  visit  to  Hew  IHngland.    At  the  last  moment,  he  felt  himself 
too  weak  to  attend  the  Council,  but  we  "ere  looking  for  his 
appearance  in  the  Bible  house  at  any  time ,  when  the  news 
came  that  a  lyrnbar  abseess,  from  which  he  was  suffering 
with  no  apprehension  of  a  fatal  issue,  suddenly  assumed  a 
malignant  type ,  and  he  died  at  his  home  in  Dubuque  on  the 
night  of  December  1.     he  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children  to 
mourn  Iiis  sudden  departure.     We  join  in  the  sympathy  and 
prayer  of  the  many  who  will  share  the  sorrow  of  their  be- 
reavement,   "ay  the  G-od  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
keep  and  comfort  them! 

In  a  future  number,  we  shall  hope  to  give  a  fuller  no- 
tice of  Dr.  Guernsey's  character  and  services." 

Fuller  notice  promised  by  the  Secretaries  was  never 
published,  unless  the  communication  from  Superintendent 
Pickett,  published  in  February  was  a  fulfillment  of  the 
promise.     In  it  there  are  some  additional  particulars  res- 
pecting his  sickness  and  death,  and  an  acount  of  the  fun- 
eral services.    Ehe  communication  is  as  follows: 

"lly  report  has  been  delayed  by  the  death  of  my  co- 
laborer  i$  this  state,  hev.  Jesse  Guernsey,  D.D.     I  realize 
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how  deeply  you,  together  with  many  of  our  pastors  and  chur- 
ches, will  feel  the  shock.     I  did  not  know  how  heavily  I  had 
leaned  upon  hint,  in  all  matters  of  general  interest  in  the 
state  till  his  sudden — and,  as  we  should  say,  untimely — 
death  awakened  me  to  a  realization  01  the  vast  amount  of  un- 
finished work  'chat,  with  active  mind,  strong  will,  and 
fully  consecrated  powers,  he  was  carrying  forward. 

A  few  weeks  since  he  organized  two  churches  on  the 
western  wart  of  his  field,  preaching  the  sermons  for  both, 
on  the  same  Sabbath.     In  a  ride  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
through  the  country,  he  had  become  quite  cold,  and  had  a 
slight  chill.     On  reaching  home  be  began  actively  to  clear 
off  his  work  in  preparation  for  the  "National  Council"  at 
Oberlin,  which  he  was  very  anzious  to  attend.     But  he  felt 
very  ill,  and  was  taken  with  acute  pain  in  his  hip,  pro- 
ducing such  lameness  that  it    as  difficult  for  him  to  move. 
The  physician  pronounced  it  an  affection  02  the  sciatic 
nerve,    he  suffered  intensely  for  several  days,  but  even 
till  his  last  morning  on  earth,  no  one  thought  his  case 

dangerous.    Then  his  whole  system  seemed  poisoned  by 
disease;  he  oecame  delirous,  and  died  at  night,  before  his 
oldest  son  and  daughter  could  reach  hone.    ISxamination  after 
death  showed  disease  so  deeply  seated,  that  probably  no 
human  skill  could  have  reached  it. 

Receiving  notice  by  telegram,  I  attended  his  thronged 
funeral,  at  Dubuque,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  5th.    All  the  pas- 
tors of  the  city  were  present,  with  several  of  our  ministers, 
including  Superintendent  I.ierrill,  of  Ilebraska.    P.ev.  Dr. 
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Bingham  preached,  from  Rev.  14:13-  "Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  lord."    Rev.  George  xhacher,  D.D.,  President 
of  the  S$ate  University,  made  very  impressive  remarks  upon 
the  character  and  influence  of  the  deceased.     And  then  we 
laid  his  body  beneath  th©  cold  winter's  snows.    He  rests 
from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.    As  I  look 
abroad  upon  this  vast  field  I  ask,  "Tho  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?"    There  is  the  man  \,ho  can  fill  his  place?" 

In  their  annual  report  (July  '72)  the  Secretaries  again 
refer  to  Superintendent  Guernsey  in  the  following  paragraph: 

At  this  point  in  the  annual  report  the  friends  of  the 
Society  have,  for  fifteen  years,  been  accustomed  to  find 
Dr.  Guernsey's  careful  summing  up  of  the  year's  work  upon 
his  field,  his  ringing  appeal  for  consecrated  men,  his  array 
of  notives  for  grander  effort,  and  r:is  cheerful  assurance 
of  still  brighter  successes.     But  the  tireless  soul  that 
wrought  those  results,  and  the  hand  that  penned  their  re- 
cord, have  now  other  work — 

"In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven." 

As  announced  in  the  home  hiscionary  for  January,  Dr. 
Guernsey  died  after  a  brief,  painful  illness,  at  his  home 
in  Dubucue ,  on  the  night  of  December  1,  1871,  leaving  behind 
a  precious  memory,  as  a  faithful,  wise,  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful worker  in  a  field  rarely  equaled  for  importance.  Eis 
place  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Sphraim 
Adams ,  of  the  pioneer  "Iowa  Land" ,  who  is  successfully  get- 
ting in  hand  the  work  which  his  beloved  associate  was  called 
o n  su d de nl y  to  1  ay  d o* m . ' ' 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  in  June  of 
1872  there  were  two  references  to  Mr.  Guernsey.  Brother 

L.  "7.  Brintnall  in  his  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion 
said: 

"So  constantly  has  brother  Guernsey  been  with  us  in 
these  annual  gatherings  that,  nor.  he  is  -7  one ,  we  feel  his 
absence  deeply." 

A  committee  kicked  xvg  on  the  spot,  names  not  recorded, 
cn  deceased  members,  .resented  their  report,  which  in  part 
was  as  follows: 

"The  General  Association  is  called,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  Superin- 
tendents of  Home  Llissions  within  its  bounds,  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Guernsey,  D.D.     ihe  ordinary  admonition  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  departure  of  one  who  has  usefully  labored  for  years 
among  us,  is  in  this  case  made  impressive  by  the  personal 
and  Christian  qualities  of  him  who  has  been  taken;  his 
strong  and  commanding  good  sense;  his  trustworthy,  practi- 
cal judgment;  his  administrative  abilities,  his  unfailing 
and  ready  kindness  and  sympatic  in  all  relations;  his  de- 
voted love  for  our  churches  and  for  all  our  Christian  in- 
terests; his  large  hearted  zeal  and  patience  in  his  onerous 
and  responsible  work." 

The  following  paragraph  may  be  found  in  Dr.  I.Iawoun's 
Asa  furner  and  Eis  Times: 

Dr  Guernsey  was  of  larye  make,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
a  man  of  great  practical  energy  and  wisdom,  with  a  voice  of 
remarkable  volume  and  depth,  of  quick  and  strong  sensibilit 
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apt  in  affairs  and  fertile  in  e:q>e&ients ,  and  untiring  in 
hik  devotion  to  home  evangelization.     In  him,  says  one,  "head 
and  heart  ".vere  very  larg~ . sr    ?or  five  years  (till  She  Ad- 
vance was  founded*  he  conducted,  with  Rev.  G-.  IP.  I.iagoun, 
The  Beligious  ITews  Letter,  the  pioneer  of  state  monthlies. 
He  was  an  invaluable  counselor  in  the  college  and  the 
associations . " 

In  Pilgrims  of  Iowa  the  name  of  Dr.  Guernsey  may  he 
found  on  many  pages.    The  closing  words  of  the  testimony 
of  the  "book  (page  205)  are  as  folloTfs: 

"Returning  East,  lie  was  at  "Yoodbridge,  Connecticut  for 

a  year,  and  then  returned  to  Iowa  for  the  grear  work  of  his 

life  as  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions,  beginning  in  SeptT 

ember  of  1857,  and  closing  with  hns   death  December  1,  1870. 

That  this  was  a  faithful  and  fruitful  ministry  these  pages 

abundantly  testify.    As  he    as  starting  out  on  one  occasion 

for  some  home  missionary  service,  his  wife  "tried  to  detain 

him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unable  to  go;  his  reply  was 

that  if  it  were  a  large  place  he  wouldn't  thingk  of  going, 

but  as  it  was1  a  little  church,  and  his  coming  would  mean 

so  much  to  them,  he  couldn't  bear  to  disappoint  them." 

This  was  characteristic  of  the  man.    He  did  a  great  work. 

In  the  fourteen  years  of  his  leadership  the  churches  grew 
i 

in  numbers  from  one  hundred  and  four  to  two  hundred  and 
seven,  and  the  membership  from  three  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  to  eleven  thousand  and  twenty- seven. " 

My  association  with  Dr.  Guernsey  began  in  the  early 
spring  of  1868.-    I  was  then  a  student  at  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  in  the  Senior  Class.    He  came  to  the  Seminary, 
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seeking  men  for  his  field.    Ee  oame  to  my  room,  evidently 
to  see  rrhat  sort  of  a  chap  I  ras.    He  talked  of  the  fields 
of  his  field  in  a  general  Tray  and  then  vrith&t'ew.     I  suspect 
that  he  Trent  ou$  to  size  me  up  still  further  by  getting  the 
opinions  of  Professors  Eaven,  Bartlett  and  Fisk,  then  the 
enoiro  lacuxcy  oi  u^.g  institution. 

Presently  he  returned,  and  pressed  me  hard  to  pledge 
myself  to  northern  Io"a,  and  named  Ft.  Dodge,  Ames,  Osage 
and  ether  places  as  possible  openings  for  me.     Of  all  the 
places  named  I  chose  Ames.    But  Simeon  Gilbert,  later  editor 
of  the  Advance,  stepped  in  ahead  of  me.    Prom  the  first  i.Ir. 
Guernsey  said,  Osage  is  the  place  for  you.     But  I  didn't 
tKtni  to  go  there.    2here  had  been  trouble  in  the  church,  and 
I  ras  afraid  of  the  situation;  but  there  I  r.'ent  and  stayed 
for  fourteen  years.     Id  lived  four  years  after  my  coming 
to  the  state,  and  he  was  my  Superintendent.     Of  course  in 
those  years  I  met  him  often.     I  think  he  never  visited  me 
in  my  field.    But  I  met  him  here  and  there  at  Associational 
meetings,  state  and  local. 

Ee  gave  me  a  ^earty  vrelcome  as  I  came  over  the  river  at 
Dubuaue ,  and  spent  a.  night  there  on    my  ray  to  Osage.  Ee 
told  me  of  the  field,  but  he  r/as  very  sparing  of  his  advice 
and  his  instructions,    he  kner;  that  he  could  not  tell  me, 
or  any  other  young  man  (or  old  rna-n  either  as  for  that  mat- 
ter) Iiott  to  do  the  Tvork. 

I  often  cal  to  mind  an  occasion  on  \7hich  tre  were  toget- 
her at  Cedar  Falls*     I  had  then  been  in    my  field  for  a  year 
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or  two.    Brother  Afield,  meeting  me  for  the  first  time, 
said:     "You  have  a  pretty  good  field  up  there  at  Osage, 
haven't  you?"    Before  I  could  answer,  Superintendent  Guern- 
sey standing  by,  said:     U  good  field,  yes,  out  he  made  it." 

I  was  never  particularly  drawn  to  Mr.  Guernsey.    77e  cer- 
tainly were  not  chums.     I  never  got  up  close  to  him  as  I 
did  not  Brother  Ephraim  ^daos,  and  that  almost  at  once. 
But  I  respected  him,  and  appreciated  his  ability  and  fidelity 
as  Superintendent  of  home  Llissions,  and  I  regarded  him  as, 
at  the  time,  the  leader  of  the  Congregational  forces  of  .>4 
Iowa,    he  stood  four  square  to  every  rand  that  blew;  and 
both  you  and  he  knew  always  just  where  he  stood,    he  was  a 

great,  strong,  powerful  man--one  of  the 

"  a- 11    U1-LU  UJ-  5reax  ouj.lo.ers  of 

the  commonwealth. 
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Twenty- f ourth  Sketch, 

JOSEPH  T.  OOOK. 

Joseph  Taylor  Oook,  son  of  Luther  and  Mary  (Gochran) 
Oook,  was  born  in  Lansfield,  Cliio,  April  2,  1826.    Ee  was 
neither  a  College  nor  Seminary  graduate.    Ee  studied  at 
Oberlin    for  four  years  (1847- '51),  hut  had  only  the  Fresh- 
man year  in  the  regular  College  course, 

Ee  came  to  Iowa  in  1855  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society,  beginning  at  Eddyville,  August 
1st  of  this  year.     The  commission  was  renewed  in  1854,  and 
again  in  1855.    Prom  this  field  (February  1854)  he  writes 
a  very  s-picy  report  which  was  as  follows: 

"Then  I  came  here,  Aug,  1st,  there  had  been  no  preaching 
in  the  Congregational  church  for  a  long  time.    Strifes  and 
jealousies  were  rife  among  the  people,    A  deplorable  spirit 
of  mutual  repellancy  *as  all  abroad.    They  had  a  snug 
brick  church  tastefully  finished  within  and  without.  They 
numbered  twenty  three  on  their  church  list.    They-  had  every 
convenience  for  worship  except  a  bell;  but  a  deplorable 
absence  of  the  energizing  Spirit ,  a  fearful  lack  of  gen- 
uine ,  vital ,  practical  godliness  was  discouragingly  mani- 
fest.    "Tekel"  was  the  verdict  of  truth  against  them. 

But  I  am  happy  to  report  great  progress  form  that  state 
of  things.     Cur  differences  have  oeen  adjusted,  our  sinful 
wanderings  cut  short,  and  everything  is  encourgging.  When 
I  preached  my  first  discourse  here  I  spoke  only  to  naif  a 
score- j  last  Saboath  I  addressed  five  score,     xlie  first 
prayer  meeting  was  attended  by  one  male  member,  besides 
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myself,  and  a  few  females;  our  last  one  was  attended  by 
ten  or  more  males,  and  many  females,  and  was  deeply  solemn. 
\Je  anticipate  having  our  communion  next  Sabbath,  and  an 
addition  of  eight  or  ten  to  our  number,  some  by  profession 
of  faith,  but  more  by  letter. 

"Array  out  7est",  lar  up  on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful 
"Des  Loines",  stands  our  church,  where  ten  years  since  the 
lands  were  yet  the  home  and  property  of  the  ?;ed  Skin,  with 
no  civilization  nearer  than  forty  miles.     In. the  fall  of 
1845,  I,  a  wild,  restless  boy,  in  company  of  six  others 
older  than  myself,  attended  the  last  treaty  made  with  the 
Sacs  and  Poxes,  at  which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States 
all  their  remaining  possessions.     "Te  put 'our  :Tcorn  dodgers" 
and  "thick  Bacon"  into  a  large,  strong  box,  got  a  -oair  of 
horses  and  a  good  wagon,  packed  into  it  our  provisions,  our 
camping  utensils,  our  buffalo  robes,  and  ourselves,  and 
started  for  the  !,01d  Agency",  a  place  then  many  long  miles 
west  of  the  last  r.ave  of  emigration,  then  surging  to  the 
Occident.    After  a  few  days  of  pleasant  incident  we  reached 
the  iDlace,  and  there,  before  us,  spread  the  "wake-uos"  of 
the  tawny  Indians.    Twenty  seven  hundred  were  there  con- 
vened in  general  treaty  with  the  "Great  father" .     I  was 
but  a  boy.     I  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  run:  .a 
foot-race  with  the  son  of  the  renowned  Black  Hawk;  but  it 
was  a  wild  region  "away  up  there." 

Today,  ten  years  later,  I  am  no  longer  a  restless, 
roving,  adventure- seeking  boy,  but  a  sinister  and  missionary 
planting  the  standard  of  the  cross  twenty  five  Liiles  west 
even  of  that  "Old  Agency",  not  among  Tied  Mm,  but  in  a 
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flourishing  Tillage  of  600  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  a 
densely  populated  district  of  bona  fide  Yankees.     Jut  the 
half  is  not  yet  told.    Westward ,  and  still  westward  swells 
the  wave  of  immigration.     County  after  county  is  being 
occupied  with  men,  women  and  children  who  have  souls,  and 
ohl    who  ,is  to  care  for  them?    Who  will  come  and  gather  them 
for  God?    Who?    If  you  could  have  attended  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  our  Association  at  Ottumwa,  this  fall,  and 
heard  of  the  destitution  of  our  western  counties,  and  the 
appeals  for  bread,  the  bread  of  life,  you  could  but  have 
wept  with  us — not  that  the  harvest  was  so  great,  but  that 
the  laboreres  ivere  so  few.    "ho  .  ill  come?" 

'.7e  cannot  but  wonder  why  a  man  that  could  -write  like 
this  should  be  heard  from  so  little.     It  was  years  before 
another  report  from  him  appeared  in  the  Home  Missionary, 

In  the  midst  of  his  third  year  at  Bddyville  he  resigned, 
and,  under  commission  of  the  home  Ilissionary  Society,  dated 
February  1,  1G56 ,  began  at  Indianola,  and  Palmyra.  Eis 
stay  there  was  brief.    Connected  with  i.is  commission  stands 
a  side  note:     "Health  failed  August  1,  1857."    But  his 
health  had  not  so  fully  failed,  that  he  was  entirely  in- 
capacitated for  service. 

?rom  Indianola  he  v:ent  up  \-o  Des  hoines,  and  for  some 
months  was  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

£he  question  of  organizing  a  Congregational  church 
was  under  discussion,  and  some  steps  in  what  direction  had 
been  taken.     In  1855  there  was  some  talk  of  organizing, 
but  brother  C.  French  of  Ejioxville  discouraged  it.    He  thot 
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the  time  had  not  ouite  cone  to  "break  loose  from  the  Presby- 
terian church  already  established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  home  Missionary  Society.     But  in  the  fall  of 
1857  "all  things  ivere  nov:  ready". 

Lr.  Cook  took  charge  of  the  enterprise,  and  published 
the  organization  of  the  church  as  follo'Ts:     "On  the  sixth 
day  of  December,  1857,  at  their  ov.tl  request,  I,  a  regularly 
ordained  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ,  and  a  member  of  the  Des 
River  Association,  of  congregational  churches  and  ministers, 
organized  the  following  persons  into  a  Congregational  church, 
knorrn  and  styled  "the  Plymouth  church  of  Des  Koines,  Icra," 
by  adopting  the  articles  of  government,  articles  of  faith, 
and  covenant,  etc.,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
regularly  constitued  church  having  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  church  of  the  Congregational  order.    Mr.  Cook 
resigned  from  the  public  school  soon  after  the  organization 
of  the  church,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  '.York  of 
the  pastorate  in  the  ner?  organization;  and  he  ras  regularly 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  March  10,  1858.    This  in- 
stallation, hovrever,  "as  of  little  significance  because  in 
January  of  1852  he  tendered  his  resignation  being  repeated, 
he  r;as  dismissed  by  vote  of  the  church  February  23,  1859. 

?rom  Des  Koines,  Mr.  Cook  Trent  to  Elgin,  Illinois,  and 
vras  pastor  of  the  church  uhere  from  1859  to  1861.  From 
1861  to  1864-  he  ~ras  at  Jeneseo,  not  pastor  cf  the  church  as 
I  understand  the  record,  but  in  service  of  the  Christian 
Commission. 

Near  the  close  of  the  irar,  he  rcas  made  chaplain  of  the 
129th  Illinois  Regiment. 
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According  to  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  lie  was 
acting  pastor  of  the  Syoanore  Church,  Illinois,  ffom  1865 
to  1867. 

In  Hay  of  1869  he  was  commissioned  for  Atkinson,  Illi- 
nois; and  from  this  place  i.larch  1870  lie  reports: 

"We  are  Just  now  in  the,  midst  of  a  most  precious  revi- 
val; have  "been  holding  meetings  nearly  every  night  for  the 
past  week.    A  goodly  number,  all  adults,  have  come  forward 
for  prayers,  and  some  already  rejoice  in  hope.  Yesterday 
was  our  regular  communion  day.    Tie  received  six  into  the 
church,  all  heads  Of  families.    Six  others  were  expecting 
to  come  in,  but  chose  to  wait  till  the  next  communion,. " 

In  June  1870  he  was  commissioned  for  ]3reckenridge , 
Missouri,  He  was  here,  however,  only  six  months.  In 
December  of  1870,  he  was  comminsioned  for  Ljaquoketa,  Iowa. 
Che  Home  Missionary  record  is  that  he  left  at  the  close  of 
his  commission.  In  this  year,  however,  the  church  assumed 
sell  support,  which  notable  event,  Llr.  Cool,  reported,  NOT* 
1871,  as  follows: 

"Additions    .ave  been  made  to  the  church — and  one  whole 
family  came  in  this  week, — and  in  other  respects  the  quarter 
has  "been  one  of  growth  and  of  promise  of  higher  good  to  come. 
The  question  of  receiving  further  aid  from  your  Society  was 
very  fully  discussed,  and  a  feeling  awakened  on  that 
important  subject,  which  I  hope  and  trust  will  result  in 
relieving  the  1'reasury  of  any  further  calls  from  this  church. 
To  you,  this  may  seem  small  cause  of  gratulation  to  us;  yet 
it  is  really  a  great  thing  for  a  church  which  has  drawn  on 
the  rich  and  free  resources  of  the  Eome  Missionary  Society 
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Tor  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  give  up  so  delightful  a 
luxury.     It  is  so  comfortable  to  just  lie  still  and  be  fed. 
One  gets  so  fat;  there  is  such  a  feeling  of  restful  ease 
and  certainty  about  it;  it  does  away  with  so  much  work  of 
stewardship  and  tithing;  it  affords  so  much  time  and  sur- 
plus means  for  ether  and  personal  enterprizes I 
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is  so  radical  and  disturbing  as  to  require  much  care,  often- 
times,  in  carrying  a  church  through  it.     It  is  like  the 
meaning  and  teething  periods  of  babyhood„-critical ,  and 
not  a  little  dangerous.     It  is  so  much  easier  to  give  ,j25 
a  year,  than  to  give  ,J50,  that  the  transition  must  be  made, 
somewhat  as  Patrick  would  have  the  cannon  touched  off— 
"kind  o'  asy  at  first."    But  I  have  strong  hope  that  our 
ohurch  has  passed  the  crisis  cn  this  question. :T 

At  the  close  of  this  pastorate,  his  voice  failing  lie 
studied  medicine,  graduating  from  a  homeopathic  institution; 
and  he  practiced  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Aoline ,  Illinois,  Tipton, 
and  Batavia,  and  one  year  at  Sabula,  where  he  died. 

Ee  was  married  twice.     June  5,  1853  he  was  married  ^o 
Martha  A.  Soper,  who  died  July  20,  1877.    his  second  mar- 
riage occuring  September  29,  1887  was  to  Elizabeth  Long  of 
Sabula. 

His  death  occurred  April  16,  1C97,  aged  71  years  and 
lo  days. 

2his  record  is  incompleto  and  broken.     I  had  but  slight 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cook,  and  I  do  not  recall  his  features. 
It  is  evident  that  physically  he  was  not  strong.  This 
in  part  no  doubt  accounts  for  his  frequent  changes,  and  for 
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his  leaving  trie  ministry  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  "be- 
fore his  death.     It  is  evident  too  that  while  in  the  ministry 
he  -ja s  an  evangelist,  and  "because  of  his  evangelistic  passion 
he  was  in  a  measure  unfitted  for  an  extended  pastorate,  and 
led  him  from  one  field  to  another.     I  remember  too  that  he 
was  extremely  orthodox,  and,  probably  it  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  tolerate  in  others  what  he  Tronic!  not  tolerate  in 
himself.     One  of  his  "brethren  in  the  ministry  says: 

"He  was  certainly  a  most  conscientious  and  devoted 
Christian,  but  he  "believed  it  was  his  special  mission  to 
fheT;  to  the  line',  and  'spare  not'.     He  were  always  warm 
friends,  and  while  he  doubtless  felt  that;  I  lacked  ohe 
Elijah  spirit  he  always  spoke  warmly  and  sympathetically 
of  my  work." 

Ur.  Cook's  name  will  go  do"v.n  in  history  as  tne  founder 
of  the  now  great  Plymouth  church  in  Des  Hoines.    His  ser- 
vices at  2ddyville  v<ere  acceptable  and  fruitful.    The  in- 
fluence of  his  life  in  Iowa  was  helpful  in  the  builuing 
of  the  churches,  and  the  making  of  the  commonwealth. 


rwent y- fifth  3k  e ten, 

THOMAS  g.  CAHFISLD. 

Thomas  Howe  Canfield,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Stone) 
Canfield  was  born  in  Potsdam,  Wqw  York,  August  10,  1810. 
As  a  part  of  his  early  training  he  attended  the  St.  Lawrence 
Institute  at  Potsdam;  and  he  studied  Theology  under  a  com- 
mission appointed  "by  the  synod  (Presbyterian)  of  Albany  IT.  Y. 

He  was  married  in  September  of  1858  to  Miss  JSliza  Brewer 
of  Biirke ,  franklin  County,  ITew  York. 

Ee  was  ordained  and  installed  by  a  Congregational 
Council  at  Bakersf ield,  Vermont,  in  August  of  1840.    He  was 
in  service  here  for  nearly  six  years,  being  dismissed  by 
Council  in  June  of  1846 •    TJhile  in  this  pastorate  at  Bakers- 
field,  his  first  wife  having  died,  he  was  married  August  11, 
1845  to  one  of  his  parishoners,  Miss  Charlotte  Waterman, 
the  companion  of  all  his  missionary  labors  in  Iowa  and  in 
the  7'est. 

He  came  to  Iowa  in  1855  beginning  his  labors  at  Bo wen ! s 
Prairie  and  Cascade  in  October  of  this  year.    His  commis- 
sions for  this  field  were  renewed  in  1854  and  '55.     In  July 
of  1854  he  reports: 

"Ily  parish  is  a  large  one;  especially  if  I  am  allowed 
to  extend  my  borders  half  way  to  the  neighboring  brethren, 
say  twenty  five  miles  by  thirty  five ,  embracing  an  area 
equal  to  about  thirty  Hew  England  townships*     I  call  this 
my  parish,  for  although  it  is  occupied  by  other  preachers 
and  other  churches,  there  are,  to  my  knowledge,  only  three 
ministers  whom  I  can  recognise  as  evangelical;  one  Episcopal 


Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  ono  Cld  School  Presbyterian; 
these  are  all.    The  population  on  this  field  is  at  least 
six  thousand,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.    There  are  repre- 
sentatives here  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
iron  several  European  countries;  in  my  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood,  persons  from  t-.velve  different  denominations  of 
Christians.     I  often  have,  in  my  congregations  on  the  Sab- 
bath, people  from  a  dozen  states,  besides  Europeans— the 
representatives,  again,  of  half  a  dozen  different  denominations 

It  lias  been  a  solemn  question  with  me,  how  this  mass  of 
mind  shall  be  moved  and  moulded.    Host  deeply  have  I  felt  that 

it  cannot  be  done  bv  might  c^  bv  oovrer    hn-f-  \-  +v„  -  •  ^ 

iUJ-&-°  U1  u*  po^er,  duo  oni^  by  tne  Spirit 
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3od.    Fen  eastern  Christians  can  adequately  conceive  of  the 
trials  of  a  missionary  in  such  a  field,  and  few,  I  fear,  real- 
ize the  importance  of  such  an  agency  as  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  in  establishing  gospel  institutions 
in  such  a  field.    That  could  be  done  -.vithout  it?" 

In  October  of  1656  hr.  Canfield  closed  his  work  at 
Boner. 1  s  Prairie,  and  tool:  charge  of  the  3elievue,  3ottcn- 
ville,  and  LaMotte  field,    he  iras  here  for  about  three 
years  under  the  commission  of  the  home  Missionary  Society, 
but  noen  of  his  reports  were  published.     In  1858  he  ras 
installed  at  Bellevue,  but  this  did  not  mahe  him  a  fixture. 

he  closed  the  work  in  this  field  in  i  pad    ov./q  j. 

x.i  u.^^  xxt.xu  in  iouu,  ana  appears  to 

have  been  without;  charge  until  February  of  1865  when  he 
began  at  Lucas  Grove  and  vicinity.    He  i?as  here  in  '64  and 
'65.    There  is  no  report  from  this  field.     In  Llay  of  1866  he 
was  commissioned  for  Lansing,  and  in  November  of  this 
year  re-oorts: 
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"Last  Sabbath  closed  my  first  quarter  of  labor  at  Lans- 
ing.    I  fine!,  this  field  one  of  the  most  important ,  in  many 
respects,  which  I  have  ever  occupied  in  the  state.  The 
#bim  has  a  population  of  about  tv;o  thousand,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.     It  mast  necessarily  be  considerable  of  a  place. 
It  is  the  only  accessible  point  for  the  landing  of  steam- 
boats on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  for  a  distance 
of  about  seventy  five  miles ,  and  it  has  a  rich  faming 
country  in  the  rear,  filling  up  vitl;  farmers  who  must 
necessarily  seek  a  market  at  this  point.     I  have  seen  as 
many  as  300  teams  a  day,  from  the  country,  loaded  with 
grain.     In  view  of  its  prospective  growth  and  its  relation 
to  a  -.ride-spread  population  in  the  rear,  Lansing  should 
have  a  good  minister  and  a  strong  church. 

I  found  the  church  and  congregation  small,  for  such  a 
place,  but  plenty  0f  material  outside  to  build  with,  and  a 
large  part  of  it  I  find  accessible,  so  that  I  have  plenty 
of  work  on  my  2iands.     I  found  the  little  church  somewhat 
discouraged,  and  their  spirituality  low.    ~rithin  the  year 
an  C.S.Presbyterian  church  has  been  organised  here,  taking 
a  part  of  its  members  and  a  large  part  of  its  congregation 
from  the  Oongregationalists .    The  episcopalians  also  have 
made  a  new  start.     3ut  the  Congregational  church,  on  my 
coming  here,  seemed  "uO  take  hold  of  the  work  which  God  has 
laid  upon  them,  with  increased  vigor.    The  subscription  for 
the  support  of  the  Gospel  reached  about  $460,  ^eing  vl50 
more  than  was  ever  before  obtained  nere.     They  are  also 
building  me  a  residence,  costing  about    -1,200.     In  a  few 


days  I  expect  to  occupy  my  new  study  overlooking  the  Mississ- 
ippi for  many  miles.    I.ly  first  effort  has  "been  directed  to 
the  increase  of  spiritual  life  in  the  members  of  the  church, 
and  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  my  efforts  are  not  without 
results . 11 

In  May  of  1867  Llr.  Oanfield  reports  again;  as  follovrs: 

"In  my  last  report  I  mention  that  the  holy  Spirit  seem- 
ed to  be  present  in  our  weekly  prayer  meetings  and  on  the 
Sabbath.     Since  that  time  the  interest  has  considerabl27  in- 
creased; the  church  has  been  quickened;  old  difficulties 
have  been  settled  up;  and  there  are  several  hopeful  con- 
versions.   Among  these  here  is  one  interesting  case.  A 
strong  man  in  middle  life,  brought  up  vrithout  religions 
instruction  in  his  childhood,  has,  after  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  ,  found  peace  in  believing.     Ifhere  are  several  more 
nor  evidently  under  conviction.     She  relipious  interest  is 
shared       the  Presbyterian  church,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
the  I.Iethodists .    Uy  congregations  are  good,  considering 
that  the  •  population  of  the  town  is  about  one  half  foreign, 
mostly  C-erman  and  Eorvregian,  and  the  other  half  is  divided 
among  three  denominations,  all  struggling  for  existence." 

A  few  months  after  this  report  he  left  the  field,  and, 
for  a  time,  the  state,  and  took  up  work  in  Kansas.     It  was 
quite  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  go  from  towa  to  Kansas. 
December  1,  1867  he  was  commissioned  for  Os..ego,  Kansas; 
and  in  1868  for  Osrego  and  Chetopa.    April  of  1870  he  Tfas 
commissioned  for  Hound  Valley  (a  contradiction  of  terms.) 

In  June  of  1872  he  was  back  in  Iov,ra  located  at  ITevinville  , 
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and  still  a  missionary,  but  no  reports  appear,    he  closed 

his  labors  here  in  July  of  1875,  and  this  seems  to  have  closed 

his  connection  with  the  American  Home  hissionary  Society. 

From  1875  to  1881  he  is  located  by  the  State  i.linutes 
without  charge,  at  Lluscatine.    Then  from  1 61  to  '88  he  lived 
in  his  little  home  and  garden  at  hediapolis.    Prom  1888  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  he  lived  with  one  of  his  children 
in  (Due son,  Arizona.    Here  he  died  of  old  age  Hay  7,  1804, 
aged  93  years,  8  months,  27  days. 

For  a  number  of  years  as  old  age  v;as  coming  on,  while 
he  was  still  living  in  Iowa,  we  gave  him  a  little  aid  (a  very 
little)  from  our  ministerial  Relief  fund.    But  when  he  left 
the  state,  ,/e  became  stingy  and  hard  hearted,  and  withheld 
even  the  littlfj  pittance  which  we  had  before  doled  out  to  him, 

4s  I  now  review  the  life  of  Thomas  Canfield,  and  see 
how  many  years  he  gave  to  Iowa  and  the    "est--seventeen  in 
all,  and  all  of  these  in  home  missionary  service,  my  con- 
science troubles  me  a  little  that  we  refused  aid  to  the  old 
man  on  the  verge  of  the  grave ,  for  I  was  responsible  for  the 
meanness;  at  least  I  could  have  prevented  it.    We  argued 
that  he  could  live  till  he  died  without  it;  that  his  child- 
ren could  take  care  of  him;  that  he  had  done  nothing  for 
Iowa  for  twenty  years,  and  not  so  much  at  any  time,  and  so 
we  withheld  the  aid.     I  am  sorry  that  -we  did  it.    i'he  bulk 
of  his  missionary  services  he  gave  to  Iowa.    He  was  with  us 
in  service  abo-at  sixteen  .ears,  and  he  belonged  to  our  Iowa 
Association  for  more  than  thirty  years.    We  were  not  as 
brotherly  to  the  old  man  as  we  ought  to  have  been.      Tien  I 
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meet  him  on  the  other  shore  I  am  going  t©  apo^ogiaa  for  our 
lack  of  sympathy  and  practical  fellowship, 
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Twenty- s  i:cth  3I:et  oh , 

E.  C.A.WOODS, 

B.(J .Augustus  '.Toods  was  born  at  Jt«w  Port,  Hew  Hampshire, 
in  September  of  1824.    lie  was  left  an  orphan  when  only 
fifteen  months  of  ago.    Ee  was  brought  up  in  the  home  of 
his  grandparents.    He  studied  at  let ford  Academy,  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  I860,  and  from  Andover  in  1853. 

his  first  commission  from  the  American  Homo  Missionary 
Society,  dated  April  25,  1853,  was  for  Worcester,  IT.  H. 

The  same  year,  November  20,   (1855)  he  was  commissioned 
for  TTapello  and  Columbus  City,  Iowa,    At  that  date  ho 
began  his  brief  career  in  the  ministry  of  this  state. 
This  was  his  first,  and  last,  and  only  pastorate  in  Iowa. 

There  is  from  him  only  one  published  report.     It  ap- 
peared in  June  of  1854  and  is  as  follows: 

"I.Iy  first  quarter  under  your  commission  has  just 
closed.    This  is  one  of  the  older  settlements  in  Iowa,  but 
for  some  reason  it  baa  fallen  far  be.JLnd  many  younger  set- 
tlements in  improvement  and  growth  in  respect  to  worldly 
enterprise,  education,  morals  and  religion.     The  great  tho- 
roughfares of  emigration  pass  north  and  south  of  it;  and 
civilization  ..as  steered  right  on  without  turning  to 
right  or  left.    But  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
emigration  has  been  attracted  hither  by  the  richness  of  the 
land;  and  no  v.'  .Tapello  is  the  center  of  an  enterprising  com- 
munity.   Vie  are  situated  on  the  Iowa  Stiver  (which  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  during  the  spring  months)  about  ten 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  six  miles  from  fort  Louisa,  on 
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the  Mississippi.    Wapello  is  the  o (rarity  seat  of  Louisa  Coun- 
ty, and  Trill  "be  an  important  place,  even  if  it  does  not 
Share  in  the  great  improvements.     Its  business  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Tie  are  confidently  expecting  that  one  of  the  great 
Pacific  railroad  lines  -rill  pass  near,  if  not  through  this 
place--the  Tort  ff&yni,  lacon  and  Platte  valley  line.  If 
this  road  should  he  built  as  proposed,  it  would  increase 
the  importance  of  this  place  very  materially.    You  may 
judge  of  our  growth  by  the  fact  that  as  man,,  as  twenty 
dwellings  will  be  erected  on  the  "tov/n  plot  :  the  coming 
season.    A  new  and  spacious  court-house  is  nearly  completed. 
•The  present  population  is  about  six  hundred.    We  have  an 
excellent  academy  in  operation  under  the  care  of  Rev.  A.ll# 
Eastman,  a  former  missionary  of  your  society.    Cur  public 
school  is  a  very  good  one,  but  suffers  greatly  for  rant  of 
proper  rooms.     It  is  hoped  that  the  new  brick  building,  v;hose 
vralls  are  now  a  few  feet  high,  Trill  be  completed  the  next 
season.    There  are  several  churches  here  besides  the  Congre- 
gational :  viz,  an  English  I,Iet..odist ,  a  C-erman  Methodist,  and 
a  Campbellite  church.    The  German  Methodists  own  the  only 
meeting-house  in  the  place,  and  that  is  a  "poor  apology"  for 
one.    The  English  llethodists  have  the  foundations  laid  for  a 
house  of  worship,  and  Trill  endeavor  to  complete  it  next 
season.    The  Congregational  church--to  which  your  missionary 
ministers — was  organized  only  last  May.     It  nor  numbers  six- 
teen members,  nine  males  and  seven  females.     Since  I  have  been 
here,  two  .:ave  been  added  to  our  number  by  profession,  and  tiro 
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have  taken  letters  of  dismission.     Lly  congregation  usually 
numbers  from  sixty  to  eighty.    The  number  of  .constant  wor- 
shipers on  the  Sabbath  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing. 
Lly  congregation  is  always  very  attentive,  and  often  solemn 
and  still,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  were  speaking  by  his 
"still  small  voice".     We  hold  a  church  prayer  meeting  every 
'ednesday  evening.    Here  r;e  meet  warm  and  pious  hearts;  a 
few,  to  be  sure,  but  those  few,  earnest  and  devoted.  These 
meetings  carry  us  back  in  memory  and  association  to  the 
filgrim  Land,  where  we  sometimes  almost  fancy  we  are  once 
more  mingling  our  prayers  and  praises  with  those  whom  we 
were  wont  to  meet  in  days  gone  by.    Zero  are  some,  we  trust, 
who  long  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.    'Till  the  prayers 
of  such  be  unanswered? 

We  have  a  fine  Sabbath  school,  numbering  more  than  eighty 
scholars,     These  are  all  apparently  interested  in  the  study 
of  •jod's  word.    Here  children  and  adults,  and  even  many 
heads  of  families,  Ilethodists,  Presbyterians,  Congregational** 
ists,  Universalists ,  Campbellites ,  all,  meet  in  delightful 
harmony  to  spend  an  hour  in  this  best  employment.    Our  ex- 
cellent Superintendent,  llev,  Ilr.  3astnan,  has  been  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  build  up  and  sustain  this  school;  and  he 
has,  through  G-od's  blessing,  succeded  well, 

7e  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  build  a  house  of 
"'orship  the  coming  season.     Our  little  church  has  raised, 
within  itself,  nearly  ;(jJ500,  for  the  object,  and  about  -VA00 
more  lias  been  subscribed  in  the  neighborhood.    This,  with 
tho    ;500  which  we  hope  to  obtain  from  the  "Church  Building 
?und,"  will  build  us  a  neat  and  comfortable  house.     TTe  build 
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a  brick,  30  "by  40  feet,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  -Then  nec- 
cessary.    ^e  here  owe  this  effort  to  the  timely  aid  of  the 
Building  Fund,     In  our  feebleness  and  poverty,  v;e  could  not 
build  alone.     Our  thanks  -.-.-ill  go  up  to  C-od,  mingled  with 
those  from  scores  of  other  churches,  for  that  thought  of 
thus  aiding  "little  Ilocks"  in  this  western  land,  which  ~as 
put  into  the  heart  of  him  who  suggested  it.    Jfe  feel  that 
•;e  shall  owe  very  much  of  our  success  as  a  church,  humanly 
speaking,  to  that  same  "Church  Building  Fund",    ^e  are  hot; 
straitened  for  room  for  our  congregation,  and  more  especially 
for  our  Sabbath  School;  but  we  hope  soon  to  be  set  in  a 
larger  place. 

One  item,  "hich  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  I 
will  mention,    Your  missionary  preached  the  first  Thanks- 
giving sermon  in  "Tapello.     The  day  has  never  been  observed 
here  till  last  Thanksgiving,  -'hen  wa  assembled,  after  the 
custom  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  to  return  our  hearty  thanks 
to  the  Oreat  G-iver  of  every  good;  but,  though  it  was  the 
first,  Tie  hope  it  may  not  be  £he  last  season  of  like  charac- 
ter . 

Thus  I  have  briefly  sketched  the  state  of  things  that 
now  exists  in  a  place  where,  not  more  than  four  years  ago, 
a  continual  scene  of  drinking,  gambling,  horse- racing,  and 
all  kindred  vices  existed  unrebuked.    Here  was  then  no  Sab- 
bath or  sanctuary;  but  on  that  holy  day ,  in  this  retired 
place,  wicked  men  would  congregate  and  revel  without  a  blush. 
It  was  then  a  "hard  field"--it  bore  the  significant  name, 
■'the  Devil's  Stamping  Ground." 
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There  is  one  more  report,  not  from,  "but  concerning,  Brother 
Tools,  published  in  the  Home  Missionary.    It  relates  to  the 
Missionary's  death.    He  "began  at  "apello  in  November  of 
1855;  he  died  November  4th  1854. 

The  communication,  published  in  the  Home  Missionary, 
January  1855,  was  dated  November  8,  1854.     It  was  from 
Tilliam  Salter  of  Burlington,  as  follows: 

"I  returned  last  night  from  attending  the  funeral  of 
xlev.  3.C  .A.VJoods ,  your  late  beloved  missionary  at  "Tapello, 
Louisa  Oo.    He  died  on  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  inst., 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  more  than  two  months..  Eis 
first  disease  was  typhoid  fever,  which  terminated  in  hemorr- 
hage of  the  bowels.    He  had  several  relapase,  and  the  hopes 
of  Ms  friends  for  his  recovery  frequently  alternated  wTfch 
apprehensions  and  fears.    He  had  cast  in  his  lot  iritn  us, 
with  large  plans  of  life-long  usefulness.    He  had  laid  a 
broad  foundation,  by  careful  study  and  varied  acquisitions, 
for  efficiency  and  success  in  the  .  ork  of  the  ministry.  He 
had  found  and  interesting  and  promising  field  of  labor,  and 
an  affectionate  and  appreciating  people.    His  heart  was  in 
his  work;  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  it.    For  a  time,  there- 
fore, his  friends  could  hardly  bring  themselves  to  think  of 
his  death  as  even  possible.     It  seemed  as  though  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  had  placed  him  in  the  very  field  of  labor 
for  which  he  was  qualified,  and  which  it  "..as  designated 
that  he  should  long  occupy  and  cultivate.     i:hree  days  before 
his  death.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  and  he  spoke 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  expectation,  of  his  hppes  and 
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and  plans  of  labor  in  the  future.     On  that  day  his  church- 
was  dedicated,  .  _.ich,  but  for  his  sickness,  would  have  been 
a  joyful  occasion.     Though  he  lay  on  a  bed  of  languishing, 
we  still  flattered  oursevles  that  he  would  soon  be  better. 
That  night,  hoy/ever,  there  was  a  change,  and  gradually  the 
sands  of  life  ran  out,  until  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  The. 
last  day  of  his  life,  he  was  a  great  sufferer,  but  lay  in  an 
unconscious  state.     In  the  conversations  I  had  with  hirn,  he 
expressed  humble  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  simwle 
confidence  in  t he  Redeemer.     Jo  the  inquiry  whet her  he  re- 
gretted having  come  to  the  Test,  he  answered  that  he  did  not. 

During  his  sickness,  llr.  '.Toods  enjoyed  the  kindest  atten- 
tions of  his  church,  and  of  the  good  people  of  TTTapello  gene- 
rally.   He  had,  gained  a  large  place  in  all  their  hearts.  3y 
his  life,  as  well  as  by  his  preaching,  he  had  proclaimed  to 
them  the  holy  and  benevolent  principles  of  the  Gsopel.  At 
the  funeral,  therefore,  nearly  the  whole  village  were  mour- 
ners.   A  large  concourse  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
where  we  sang  the  hymn, — 

"Unvail  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb, 
Take  this  new  treasure  to  thy  trust." 

BIr,  ."oods  possessed  those  substantial  qualities,  which 

are  nowhere  more  needful  than  in  the  'Jest  for  success  in 

the  pastoral  office.    He  was  an  excellent  man  for  setting 

"in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,"    and  for  building  up 

a  churcli  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  making  them  faithful 

in  every  good  work.    May  his  mantle  fall  upon  some  young 

candidate  for  the  sacred  office,  whom  you  may  send  out  among 

us  to  fill  hia  place  I    It  is  a  great  trial  of  faith  to  see  a 
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minister  of  so  much  promise,  out  dovm  in  the  morning  of  his 
days.    LIr.  'Toods  v.Tas  thirty  years  old  in  September  last. 
It  is  hard  for  us,  for  his  churoh,  and  for  his  bereaved  Yri.dow, 
that  v;e  are  to  see  him  no  more,  in  time.    As  for  himself, 
what  comfort  there  is  in  the  thought,  that  his  "best  prepara- 
tions for  usefulness  on  earth  are  not  v:asted  and  lost,  out 
are  only  transferred  to  higher  employments  in  the  city  of 
God,  above: 

Mrs;,  "oods  bears  her  afflication  with  christian  resigna- 
tion.    3he  is  greatly  endeared  to  the  people  of   Tapello.  She 
has  not  yet  concluded  what  course  to  take  for  the  future." 

Before  ,~is  death  the  brother  was  asked  whether  he 

should  be  buried  East  or  "Test.     "Bury  me  There  I  fall", 

was  his  reply.    At  the  funeral  they  sang. 

"Asleep  in  Jesus'.    ]?ar  from  thee 
I'hy  kindred  and  their  graves  may  be; 
But  this  is  still  a  blesied  sleep 
IProm  which  none  ever  -rake  to  -/re op." 

lurther  comment  is  unnecessary.     She  picture  of  the 
man  is  before  us- -that  of  a  lovely  man,  young,  well  bred, 
well  educated,  and  prepared  for  a  career  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness, but  cut  down  at  the  beginning  of  ms  work  "To 
what  purpose  is  this  waster"    She  lord  only  can  make  re- 
ply.   I3ut  this  little  ministry  at  Wapello  and  Columbus 
contributed  a  little  to  the  making  of  the  commonwealth. 
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Twenty- seventh.  .Sketch, 

JCS3PE  lttiOSi 

Joseph  Iiather,  son  of  William  and  Anna  (Perris)  Iiather, 
vras  born  in  Tashington  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  25, 
1800.    He  T7as  graduated  at  Athena,  Ohio,  in  1825.    He  la- 
bored as  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister  in  central 
Ohio,  and  rras  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  The  American 
and  To  reign  llissionary  Union. 

He  came  to  Iovra  in  1853.     Eis  first  commission  for  Iov:a, 
dated  December  31,  1853,  v:as  for  ?.ed  Roqiz  and  Elk  Creei 
(Jasper  County) . 

In  April  of  1855  he  reports: 

"I  am  in  the  midst  ot  a  most  interesting  work,  nov  going 
on  in  this  village.     I  commenced  a  protraced  meeting  some 
tiro  weeks  ago,  under  very  discouraging  circumstances.    Llany , 
of  other  denominations,  stood  aloof;  sickness,  and  other 
adverse  providences  hindered  all  the  members  of  our  ..." 
little  church  from  coming  out,  except  t:  o;  and  they,  \7ith 
some  eight  or  ten  vrild  youth,  made  up  the  congregation 
for  the  first  tvro  or  three  evenings. 

I  almost  gave  up  hope.     The  ministerial  brethren  rrho 
promised  to  bewith  me, ,eame  nat,    I  set  apart  a  season  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  resumed  the  meeting.    The  congre- 
gation more  than  doubled  in  number,  and  on  the  third  day, 
the  house  vrould  not  hold  them.     TJae  deepest  solemnity  per- 
vaded the  audience;  God's  people  -vere  stirred  up,  and  seem- 
ed more  anxious  about  the  advancements  of  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners,  than  ever  before. 
3aeh  sermon  -.:as  preceded  by  a  season  of  prayer. 
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The  first  marked  evidence  that  the  Holy  G-host  was  im- 
pressing the  v;ord  on  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  impeni- 
tent, -;;as  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  considerable  note  and  in 
telligence,  who,  after  trying  all  the  isms  of  the  day,  Uni- 
versalism,  Oampbellism,  and  open  Infidelity,  came,  as  he 
expressed  it,  to  try  Orthodoxy. 

The  sermon  was  from  this  text:     "He  that  is  not  with 
me,  is  against  me.  :    After  the  discourse,  he  rose,  and 
asked  the  people  of  God  to  pray  for  him;  saying  that  the 
sermon  had  knocked  every  prop  from  under  him,  and  left  him 
no  support;  and,  as  he  spoke  of  an  invisible  power  accompany- 
ing the  word  upon  his  soul,  almost  all  the  impenitent  in  the 
house  seemed  moved.     Some  of  them  are  now  rejoicing  in  hope. 
Inquireres  are  increasing;  and  among  them  are  those  who 
have  oeen  the  most  abandoned  in  profanity,  intemperance, 
and  Sabbath  breaking. 

Rev.  Mr |  Westervelt,  who  has  been  with  me  for  the  last 
week,  has  now  gone;  but  our  meetings  for  prayer,  conversa- 
tion, and  c  ouns  el,  are  c  ont  i  nue  d . 

This  work,  all  things  considered,  is  remarked  by  the 
old  citizens  as  being  a  great  work;  for  there  were  very 
strong  prejudices  perfacing  this  entire  community  against 
Congregationalism.    Whether jwe 11- founded  or  not ,  they  ex- 
isted; they,  in  part ,  arose  from  the  failure  of  a  minister 
to  meet  certain  pecuniary  engagements;  and  there  is  yet 
danger  that  some  of  those  prejudices  may  be  revived." 

In  July  of  1857  llr.  Mather  reports  again: 

"I  often  wish  that  the  dear  people  of  G-od  who  have  com- 
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modi otis  and  veil- furnished  houses  of  worship  to  meet  in, 
and  ministers  who  are  comparatively  free  from  oares  of  a 
worldly  nature,  eould  drop  in  to  one  of  our  little  district 
school  house's  or  private  houses,  13  "by  20  feet,  -'he re  the 
minister  has  just  room  enough  to  stand,  in  one  corner,  and 
no  place  to  lay  a  book  or  manuscript  but  on  the  rude  seat 
beliind  him,  and  is  in  danger  of  knocking  off  some  fair 
auditor's  bonnet  cn  the  right,  or  left,  or  before  him,  if 
in  the  warmth  of  his  interest  in  the  s oul- s t ±r r i ng  business 
of  dispensing  the  work  of  life  to  perishing  sinners,  lie  for- 
gets his  cramped  condition.     To  all  this  must  be  added  a 
tired  body  over-wearied  frith  the  labors  of  the  week,  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  undergo,  to  secure  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life  for  a  helpless  family.    The  present  year  is 
one  of  peculiar  trial  in  this  respect.    The  scarcity  of 
provisions  for  man  and  beast  borders  on  a  famine,    ily  own 
trials  are  rather  peculiar,    l.ly  •  "if e  was  called  to  see  a 
dying  father  in  midwinter,  some  900  miles  away,    lly  daughter 
who  left  her  school  to  keep  house  in  her  mother's  absence, 
was  laid  by  with  inflammation  of  her  hand  for  three  months, 
and  I  had  her  to  nurse,  our  adopted  sen  lying  ill,  mean- 
while,  with  typhoid  fever.    You  may  be  sure,  after  attend- 
ing to  the  duties  of  nurse,  physician,  and  housekeeper,  ther 
was  little  time  for  visiting  my  people,  or  preparing  for  the 
3abbath;  but  the  Lord  sustained  me  through  all  this  series 
of  trials,  and  I  failed  to  meet  ray  appointments  but  once. 
My  wife  returned  a  short  time  since,  with  health  greatly 
impaired,  from  exposure  and  watching  with  he  dear  father, 
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having  lost  her  trunk  on  the  road,  which  contained  all  her 
clothing  out  what  she  had  on.     Since  her  return,  we  have 
lost  a  valuable  go*',  one  great  dependence  for  our  table. 
Could  ministers  and  people  in  the  3ast,  compare  their  com- 
forts and  privileges  with  the  trials  and  privations  of  feeble 
churches  and  missionaries  in  the  TTest,  they  -would  more  high- 
ly prise  their  narcies,  and  forego  many  of  their  luxuries 

>fc«     1      vi  r\     +  r\     +  Vi  a     T  rs  Wl  '? 

There  is  still  another  report  from  .Red  Rock,  (September 
'56)  which  is  as  follows: 

J  I  sit  down  to  rest  a  moment  from  the  fatigue  of  en- 
deavoring to  save  a  little  of  the  wreck  of  our  humble  home, 
caused  by  a  very  sudden  rise  of  the  Des  Moines  river. 
Having  had  some  three  days  without  rain,  and  the  prospect 
appearing  fair  for  settled  weather,  I  put  an  extra  (borrowed) 
horse  to  our  light  wagon,  and  tool:  my  family  to  a  place  at 
which  it  vas  intended  to  xold  a  meeting.    When  we  got  within 
a  few  miles  of  our  destination,  the  rain  came  on  again  in 
perfect  torrents;  and  for  two  days  and  nights  the  whole 
country  was  flooeded.    As  soon  as  it  ceased  a  little,  we 
set  out  to  return  home,  but  we  found  bridges  gone,  and  the 
road  by  which  we  came  entirely  impassable.    7e  were  anxious 
to  get  home  before  the  angry  flood  should  reach  our  cottage; 
but  though  only  a  few  hours'  travel  from  it,  we  were  nearly 
two  days  on  the  way,  having  to  make  such  a  circuit.  When 
we  got  within  a  mile  of  home,  we  met  the  baa...  vater.  I 
procured  a  small  skiff,  and  got  to  the  house,  a  nd  found 
that  the  kind  neighbors  had  rescued  a  few  things  after  they 
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able  to  ensure  the  fati/ue  of  the  journey,  lie  was  taken  with 
a  relapse.    After  "being  at  hone  for  acne  ti:.ie ,  he  got  "better, 
but  again  relapsed.     Once  more  Joe  rallied,  and  attempted  to 
preach  in  our  pwo  house;  "but  the  effort  was  too  great  for 
his  feeble  strength,  and  again  he  was  prostracted,  and  this 
time  ras  brought  to  the  very  gates  of  death.     Ee  is  now, 
re  hope,  convalescent,  but  very  feeble.     God  has  been  very 
gracious  to  us,  even  in  our  darkest  hours,  and  the  people 
here  have  greatly  endeared  themselves  to  us,  by  their 
hearty  and  unaffected  kindness  and  sympathy.    Yet  father's 
long  illness  has  brought  great  expense  with  it;  and  as  it 
is  so  difficult  to  obtain  anything  here  suitable  for  an  in- 
valid, we  have  had  to  send  a  distance  of  forty  miles  for 
many  things.     One  kind  boy  rode  that  distance  and  back  again, 
through  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  without  stopping — 
except  long  enough  to  feed  his  horse--to  obtain  some  neces- 
saries.    It  costs  much,  to  live  here;  our  moans  are  exhaust- 
ed.   Kind  as  the  people  are  here,  they  have  not  much  to 
spare  from  their  own  necessities,  to  aid  us.     Our  house ,  too, 
is  very  open,  and  needs  a  great  deal  of  repairing,  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  fury  of  the  -..inter  storms.    TThile  I  write, 
a  snow  storm  is  sweeping  over  us,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  comfortable,  even  in  the  sick-room,  and  this  is  the 
only  room  that  is  in  the  least  degree  comfortable.     .3ut  we 
weuld  not  murmur.     God  has  ever  been  very  good  to  us,  and 
we  can  trust  him  for  the  future.    And  now  that  father  is 
better,  ire  feel  cheerful  and  contented.    1e  would  ask  for 
ourselves,  and  the  little  church  here,  in  interest  in 
our  prayers . :( 
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l!r.  leather  recovered  from  this  sickness  only  in  part* 
■lie  -as  never  again  the  man  he  had  "been  before;  "but  he  con-  - 
tinned  his  missionary  labors,  his  commission  in  1860  being 
for  Fontanelle  and  Bay's  Hills;  and  a  note  says  ''preaches 
at  five  other  points." 

"Invalid  though  I  be ,  I  v:ould  express  my  unfeigned 
gratitude  to  Cod  for  a  place  amongst  the  noble  band  of  Home 
Missionaries  so  v.idely  scattered  through  northwestern  Iowa. 
Truly  the  field  is  wide,  the  harvest  great,  and  the  laborers 
are  few.     For  some  time  after  I  came  here  ,  the  people  ■;ere 
very  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  meeting;  "out  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  this  respect;  which  seemed,  indeed, 
to  be  brought  about  in  the  lord's  own  way.  ■ 

I  was  seized  with  a  violent  attach  of  sickness,  of  a 
most  painful  and  dangerous  character.    Liu  sufferings  were 
so  great  for  many  many  days,  that  the  sympathy  of  the  "Thole 
community  seemed  enlisted.    Many  came  and  offered  their 
services,  to  sit  up  at  night,  or  in  any  way  in  which  they 
could  be  of  use.    7'e  had  to  send  forty  miles  for  a  physician; 
who  came  and  staid  with  me  a  number  of  days,  until  he  fully 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  was  rather 
obscure  at  first.    After  some  four  or  five  weeks  hope 
slowly  revived. 

When  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  a  prayer  and 
conference  meeting  at  my  house  on  the  Sabbath,  to  be  con- 
ducted by"the  parson",  the  house  was  crowded,  and  a  most 
precious  time  we  had.    Eyes  unused  to  weep,  were  suffused 
with  tears;  and  from  that  time  a  new  interest  on  the  subject 
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of  religion  waa  commenced;  and  it  is  now  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  shop,  in  the  street,  and  by  the  fireside. 

Two  T/eeks  from  that  tine,  it  rras  announced  that  "the 
parson"  would  preach  in  the  church,  a  t  eleven  o'clock.  We 
had  a  good  turn  out,  and  a  precious  tine.     The  house  Was 
made  comfortably  warm.  I  vras  taken  to  it  in  a  buggy.     I  had 
to  conduct  part  of  the  exercises  in  a  sitting  posture;  but 
I  v;as  enabled  to  "stand  up  for  Jesus"  for  some  forty  five 
minutes;  and  a  more  solemn  and  attentive  audience  is  seldom 
seen.     If  I  am  not  gWfe&ftly  deceived  the  people  seemed  to 
realize  that  the  Lord  was  speaking  through  the  lips  of  clay. 
I  returned  to  my  room  much  less  fatigued  than  my  fi rends 
feared  I  should  be,  and  greatly  refreshed  in  spirit.     I  hope 
to  be  able  to  continue  my  Sabbath  preaching  in  the  day  time 
fearing  to  attempt  night  preaching  yet.-- I  am  still  so 
feeble  that  I  cannot  sit  up  all  day. 

lly  protracted  sickness  involved  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
pense.   Tre  had  to  keep  our  stoves  hot,  day  and  night.  ISy 
people  are  in  advance  of  engagements;  and  Would  continue 
to  do  more  'but  the  prairie  fire,  one  stormy  nighty  destroyed 
their  crops,  so  that  they  Will  have  to  buy  their  oyzn  bread. 

I  may  truly  say,  that  the  Lord  brought  me  through  the 
furnace;  and  I  trust  that  the  process  has  had  a  refining 
influence.     Blessed  forever  be  his  holy  name,  that  through 
all  my  painful  trials  I  had  his  gracious  presence,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  CThost." 

The  commission  for  1862  marks  the  boundaries  of  his 
field  as  Montane lie  and  Day's  Lills ,  and  six  other  preaching 
stations.     jnield  enough,  certainly  for  a  sick  man!    We  are 
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not  surprised  that  the  next  item  respecting  Mr.  Mather  is  a 
record  of  his  death,  published  in  the  Home  Missionary  for 
December  1862.     "he  record  is: 

"Died  at  Hontaiielle ,  Adair  County,  leva,  on  the  1  4th 
flay  of  September  1862,  Rev.  Joseph  Llather,  in  the  62nd 
year  of  his  age. 

The  deceased  had  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  under  a 
painful  and  incurable  disease,  but  through  all  his  suffer- 
ings he  found  consolation  in  the  religion  he  professed,  and 
looked  forward  to  a  closer  union  With  Ohrist  in  heaven,  when 
his  earthly  sufferings  should  be  over.    He  uas  deeply  inter- 
ested in  all  the  reforms  of  the  day,  and  especially  in  the 
cause  of  missions--a  cause  to  ■/'hich  he  had  devoted  his  labors 
for  several  years  previous  to  his  illness,  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society." 

The  Kevin  pastor,  He  v.  Increase     .  javis ,  ••rites: 

"last  Sabbath  I  attended  the  funeral  of  our  Brother 
llather,  of  Fontanelle.    He  was  sick  several  months  and 
suffered  very  severely.     He  bore  his  sufferings  *7ith  great 
patience,  and  died  in  joyful  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion.    It  Ti-as  his  request  that  his  gratitude,  should  be 
expressed  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  for  the 
aid  he  had  received  from  its  funds." 

Mr.  Mather  was  married  (date  not  given)  to  a  daughther  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Tylie  of  Wheeling,  Virginia.    Their  daughter  and 
only  child  married       P.  Eilbourn  of  Fontanelle, 

So  this  noble  self-sacrificing  joy-abounding  missionary, 
also  abounding  in  suffering  and  tribulation,  gassed  on  to 
his  Seward. 
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twenty- eighth  Sketch, 

OLIVER  DBtOSf, 

Oliver  Dimon  was  "born  at  Fairfield,  Gonnceticut  in 
September  of  1808.    He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children. 
Early  in  life  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  after  a 
successful  course  in  an  Academy  he  graduated  Wiili  honor 
from  Tilliams  College  in  1840.    He  then  taught  for  nearly  a 
year  in  a  young  ladies'  school  at  New  London,  Connecticut. 
After  this  he  "began  the  study  of  law  at  Itforwalk,  Connecticut, 
wftti  Judge  Bissell,  and  continued  it  in  the  Cambridge  Lsh 
School,  and  in  the  office  of  G«  G.  Loring  of  Boston.    Me  was 
admitted  to  the  3oston  Bar  at  1844,  and  continued  in  practice 
in  Boston  with  fair  success  until  the  fall  of  1850.  He 
secured  the  full  confidence  of  his  clients,  and  all  who  knew 
him.    31e  was  made  a  deacon  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  1847, 
Partly  on  account  of  his  official  relations  in  the  church, 
he  was  led  into  a  christian  life  of  great  activity.  Ee 
gave  much  time  to  charitable  and  "benevolent  occupations. 
So  deeply  did  he  "become  interested  in  christian  work  that 
he  at  length  decided  that  it  7/as  r.is  duty  to  enter  the 
christian  ministry.     So  in  the  fall  of  1850  he  gave  up  the 
law  with  all  its  prospects  for  worldly  advancement,  and 
entered  Andover  Seminary.    Here  he  remained  three  years, 
diligent  in  his  studies,  and  unfolding  in  all  the  graces  of 
christian  character. 

In  the  late  fall  of  185^  {December  5)  he  was  commissioned 
for  Ileosaiuptia ,  following  Daniel  Lane  in  the  psst orate  there. 
He  was  permitted  to  labor  in  this  field  less  than  one  year. 
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In  the  fall  of  1854  his  work  came  to  an  end  by  reason  of 
a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  r/hich  in  January  of  1855  was 
followed  by  paralysis.    Ee  was  carried  back  East  to  die. 
He  died  at  New  London  August  22,  1655. 

He  was  a  nan  of  fine  intellectual  powirs ,  developed 
by  education.    He  was  a  good  thinker,  and  expressed  himself 
with  clearness  ant  energy.    He  was  firm  in  his  own  opinion, 
but  he  was  still  tolerant.    His  piety  was  deep,  and  constant, 
permeating  his  life.    He  was  naturally  benevolent,  and  gave 
freely  of  his  substance  for  church  and  charitable  purposes. 
Me  loved  to  seek  out  the  poor  and  sorrowing,  and  give 
them  his  pity  and  sympathy.    lie  entered  into  the  joys  as 
well  as  the  sorrows  of  others,  so  that  he  was  a  good  com- 
panion,   lie  was  a  high  minded  and  devoted  christian.  Eis 
brief  ministry  indicated  a  character  of  substantial  excel- 
lence, and  gave  promise  of  great  usefulness.     One  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  bears  this  testimony:     "He  was  a 
good  man;  and  tho  once  harrasse.l  by  doubts,  fell  asleep 
with  an  unclouded  hope  in  the  life  everlasting.  : 
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T  we  nt  y-  ni  nt  h  S  ke  t  c  li , 

Ethan  Osborn  Dennett ,  con  of  "7illiam  and  Esther  (Elmer) 
Bennett,  was  born  in  Pant  on,  Cumberland  County,  Few  Jersey, 
October  2-1- ,  1824. 

In  1835  the  family  started  for  the  nev;  Test .  After 
stopping  for  two  years  in  Indiana,  they  came  on  to  Iowa; 
crossed  the  llississippi  at  Burlington  on  the  11th  of  May 
1838;  and  started  a  new  home  on  a  claim  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  which  was  then  a  mere  hamlet. 

Being:  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  of  frail 
constitution,  he  was  selected  for  a  College  education. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  with  Rev.  Charles  G-raiiger, 
then  located  at  Crawf ordsville .    Elijah       Smith  also 
studied  with  Ilr.  Bennett.    Of  him  we  will  hear  later. 

In  the  fall  of  1844  Mr*  Bennett  entered  Dr.  kelson's 
Institute  at   ,uiney,  Illinois. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  lir.  lTelson,  once  a 
noted  indif el ,  became  one  of  the  great  apostles  of  the 
Christian  faith;  wrote  a  booh  on  "the  cause  and  cure  of 
infidelity"  and  was  driven  out  of  Hissouri  on  account  of 
his  anti-slavery  sentiments  and  sermons.    He  was  the  author 
of  our  Iowa  parting  hymn,   'ky  days  are  gliding  STriftly  by'. 
This  hymn  was  written  while  he  was  in  hiding  on  the  banks  o 
the  Mississippi,  while  he  was  making  his  escape  for  refuge 
to  the  home  of  Asa  Turner,  then  in  Hincy,  Illinois,  here 
he  founded  his  famous  school. 

From  this  Institute,  Mr.  Bennett  went  to  Yale  for  furth 
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theological  efttifty,  but  graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Theologi- 
oal  Seminary  in  1853. 

Returning  to  Iowa  he  was  commissioned  for  Anamosa,  :.'eb. 
1,  1854;  there  he  was  ordaineu.  November  2nd  of  this  year; 
and  there  November  7th  1854  he  was  married  to  Hiss  Laura 
Ann,  daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Lucinda  (Gillette)  Pulsifer, 
formerly  of  Testfield,  i.Iass. 

Eis  past orate  here  began  and  ended  about  the  same  time, 
it  rras  so  short . 

On  his  wedding  day,  Eov.  7,   '54-,  he  was  commissioned 
for  Crawfordsville  and  Columbus  City.    This  commission  was 
renewed  in  1855  and  '56.    Prom  this  field  in  September  of 
'56  he  made  a  report  as  follows: 

"We  had  the  pleasure  of  vritnessing  the  power  of  a  chris- 
tian faith  in  the  hour  of  death.    Among  the  number  of 
triumphant  deaths,  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  who  for  several 
terms  had  been  teaching  a  select  school  in  this  place.  She 
"as  endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  love  and  sympathy.    On  her  death  bed  she  conversed 
Tilth  her  scholars  separately,  urging  them  all  to  prepare 
for  the  last  hour,  and  to  meet  her  in  heaven.     She  requested 
a  momento  to  bre  given  to  each  one,  beseeeching  them  ever  to 
remember  her  dying  charge.    She  feel  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus. 
He  death  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many.     In  it  they  could  realize  the  value  of  religion.  A 
contrast  rras  presented,  in  a  scene  dreadful  to  behold--the 
death  of  a  sinner,  deprived  of  hope  and  reason,  blaspheming 
G-od  with  his  dying  breath. 
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le  endeavored  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  deepening 
the  conviction  of  the  sinner,  and  pointing  him  to  the  Savior. 
Meetings  -vere  held  for  more  than  a  month.    They  were  full 
of  interest,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons  were  hopefully 
converted.    Thus  the  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence 
proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  so  that  We  could  fully  appre- 
ciate the  beautiful  lines  of  Cowper:-- 

"Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  tare- 

The  clouds  you  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  in  your  head." 

ITine  ire  re  added  to  the  church  by  profession,  four  of 
them  heads  of  families." 

In  1857  the  c omission  was  for  Columbus  City  only. 
:.lr.  Bennett  did  but  litUe  preaching  after  1860.    his  voice 
failed  him,  and  his  general  health  was  poor,    he  taught 
school  for  many  years,  residing  at  Crawf ordsville ,  ('60- 
'64)  Lit.  rleasant   Col--*  70),  Crawsf ordville  again  (»70- 
' 76 )  and  at  Brighton  ( \ 76- 1 90 ) . 

Here  at  Brighton  I  was  often  a  guest  at  his  home.  In 
those  days  if  I  remember  correctly  he  Tfas  a  cobbler.  He 
could  not  preach,  but  he  was  ready  for  every  service  he 
could  perform,    he  was  the  head,  the  hand,  and  soul  of  the 
church  in  those  days.    r;is  wife  died  jfety  20,  1890.  After 
that  he  lived  with  children  at  webster,  Uexas,  and  Rodgers, 
Arlransas.    Ee  died  at  Rogers,  of  heart  disease,  November  30, 
1899,  aged  74  years,  1  month,  and  6  days. 

Brother  IDphraim  Adams  tells  the  story  of  his  life  in  a 
single  sentence,  "A  good  man,  ouiet,  unassuming,  useful." 
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Thirtieth  Sketch, 

JOIUT  C.  STRONG. 

John  Cotton  Strong,  son  of  Joseph  and  Rhoda  C.  (Gates) 
Strong,  was  horn  in  Granby,  Connecticut,  hay  12,  1818.  He 
attended  liunsen  Academy;  graduated  from  "illiams  College  in 
1643,  and  from  haetford  Theological  Seminary  in  1846.  He 
was  married  December  15,  1846,  to  Celia  Semantha  Wright  of 
Blandford,  Lassachusetts ;  and  the  following  day  (at  Bland- 
ford)  he  was  ordained. 

From  1846  to  1849  he  was  a  missionary  among  the  Chock- 
taw  Indians;  and  then  for  forty  years  he  was  a  home  Mission- 
ary in  the  -'last  and  in  the  lest,    his  first  commission,  dated 
August  1849,  located  him  at  3dington,  Illinois,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Presbyterian  church.     In  1850- '53  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary pastor  at  Chester  Pactory,  Uassachusset ts .  Ihile 
in  this  pastorate,  March  2,  1850  his.  wif e  died.    His  nezrt 
commissions  were  for  Lyons,  Iowa,  Llay  1 54-.' 55;  and  then 
in  May  1856  he  was  commissioned  for  Copper,  Creek.  The 
years  1857-1859  he  was  at  Bradford.    April  23,  1857  he 
was  married  ti  hiss  Cynthia  Hosetta  Eamlin  of  Newport, 
New  Hampshire . 

According  to  the  obituary  -sketch,  published  in  the 
year  hook  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr,  Strong  was  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Chickasaw  County  from, 
1860  to  1862.     This  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  for  the  Homo 
Missionary  records,  much  more  reliable  than  those  of  the 
year  book  locate  him  in  those  years  at  St.  Charles,  Minn. 
Undoubtedly  his  public  Bchool  work  was  performed  in  con- 
nection with  his  pastoral  work  at  Bradford,  1857-' 59. 
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For  some  unaccountable  reason  none  of  lir.  Strong's 
quarterly  reports  from  Sdington,  or  G  he  slier  factory  or 
Lyons  or  Copper  Creek  or  Bradford  were  published.  Uot 
Until  he  had  reached  Minnesota  vrere  his  reports  made  public. 
Te  are  certainly  pleased  finally  to  get  a  little  flavor  of 
the  man  from  his  xnm  writings.    Prom  St.  Charles,  November" 
'61  he  reports: 

"7e  have  just  organized  a  Sabbath  school,  at  a  point 
five  miles  distant,  which  we  hope  will  be  productive  of 
good.     Shis  point  certainly  needs  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel.     Last  'dab  bath  I  met  several  teams,  evidently  on  a 
visiting  excursion,  also   -or sons  with  largo  strings  of  fish, 
that  -orobably  had  been  caught  in  the  mill-pond;  I  saw  others 
near  the  road,  reaping  grain,  and  heard  the  blacksmiths'  ham- 
mer sounding  on  the  anvil.    This  pla.ee  is  not  bad  above  all 
others  at  the  'Test;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  its  morals 
are  really  much  below  those  of  the  place  in  which  I  live; 
as  here  we  have  been  nearly  overwhelmed  with  infidelity, 
and  other  influences  adverse  to  religion. 

There  are  truly  many  choice  and  worthy  christians  at 
the    /est,  but  we  have  some  that  are  altogether  too  loose  in 
their  religious  sentiments  and  practices.     Our  churches 
are  so  small  and  feeble,  and  public  sentiment  is  so  un- 
settled and  so  changeable  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
christian  duty,  that  we  ;are  obligee".,  at  times,  to  bear 
long  with  wayward  church  members.    This  class  of  profes- 
sors are  generally  the  mischiefmakers  for  ministers. 
Knowing  they  are  guilty  themselves,  and  ought  not  to  live 
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as  they  do,  they  become  uneasy  with  their  minister,  and 
they  Judge  that  he  is  not  the  man  for  the  place,  as  he  don't 
interest  them  as  they  wish  to  be  interested,  and  then, 
farther,  he  is  too  plain  in  his  preaching,  and  so  on.  1'his 
class  of  uneasy,  restless,  and  unstable  church  members,  too 
often  succeed  in  putting  a  train  of  influences  in  motion 
that  neutralise  a  minister's  influence,  and,  in  the  end, 
force  him  to  seek  a  new  location. 

I  will  now  speak  of  St,  Charles.    Upon  the  return  of 
warm  weather,  our  congregation  began  to  fill  up;  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  v:e  had  good  congregations,  which  commenced 
operations  here  on  the  second  Sabbath  after  I  moved  my 
family  into  the  place,  and  which  wrought  such  havoc  in  the 
congregations  of  all  denominations,    i'his  place  has  sur- 
vived that  shock,    The  preacher  of  infidelity  styling  him- 
self the  Friend  of  Progress,  who  came  here  at  the  same  time 
with  myself,  and  who  last  -.inter,  and  even  last  summer, 
after  the  tent-preacher  had;  used  himself  up,  was  the  popu- 
lar man  in  this  region,  has  now,  I  am  told,  closed  his  ser- 
vices.    But  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  the  pernicious 
and  ungodly  influences  to  die  out,  that  have  found  root 
in  this  genial  soil  through  the  influence  of  these  two 
men.    Many  in  this  village  are  avowed  disbelievers  in 
the  iiible ,  and  many  other  beside  manifest  no  particular 
regard  for  religious  institutions.    And  thus  the  number 
of  those  who  can  be  relied  upon,  in  this  place ,  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  Christ,  of  all  denominations,  is  but  small. 
At  times,  it  makes  me  sad  to  sec  that  it  is  so.     I  have 
labored  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  the  cir- 
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cumstances  in  Which  I  am  placed,  and  yet  I  do  not  see  the 
fruits  that  I  desire  to  see.     In  a  field  like  this,  a 
minister  has  his  share  of  trials  and  perplexities  enough 
to  keep  hin  humble  all  the  time,  with  no  fear  of  ever 
becoming  unduly  elated. 

I  can,  horrever,  refer  to  one  item  of  rejoicing.  Dur- 
ing the  past  quarter,  I  have  "oecome  the  owner  of  a  horse. 
This,  I  find,  is  quite  a  coming  up  in  the  vrorld.     I  can 
now  get  around  more  among  my  people,  2nd  with  vastly  more 
ease  than  before.     In  my  last  report,  I  stated  that  in 
ccming  to  St.  Charles  I  found  it  necessary  to  part  with 
my  old  horse,  that  I  had  used  ever  since  I  had  "been  in  the 
country,  and  that  had  taken  me  around  in  my  missionary  work 
a  great  many  thousand  miles.     Since  I  parted  with  him,  I 
had  hardly  dare  to  indulge  the  _:ope ,  in  view  of  my  finan- 
ces and  the  increased  expense  necessary  to  support  my 
family,  over  to  possess  another.    But  a  nay''- was  unexpect- 
edly opened  for  me  to  get  a  young  pony,  that  answers  a 
very  good  purpose.    He  was  valued  at  $50.     I  am  to  pay 
for  him  partly  in  money  that  I  hope  to  receive  from  your 
Treasury,  and  in  addition  to  this  amount,  I  put  off  the 
old  watch  that  has  "been  my  companion  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  ministry,  together  with  a  copy  of  "Jebster's  Dic- 
tionary.    Cn  the  whole,  I  feel  that  I  am  a  highly  favored 
man,  even  though  I  shall  be  obliged  to  practice  rigid 
self  denial,  in  order  to  spara  the  mone^r  that  I  invest 
in  my  new  purchase.    ¥,o  missionary  at  the  West  can 
adequately  perform  his  pastoral  labors  without  a  horse. " 
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There  is  another  report  from  the  St.  Charles  field, 
(Ilareh  '62)  as  follows: 

"Te  used  our  meeting  houso  last  winter,  ■  ithout  'being- 
plastered.     '2he  few  that  felt  it  a  duty  to  attend  meetings 
at  all,  were  nearly  frozen,  during  the  service  time.  Our 
congregations  y;ere  merely  nominal;  and  my  labors  during 
the  winter  were  just  about  sacrificed  except  as  they 
served  to  retain  a  hold  on  the  place.    Last  summer  an  ef- 
fort  was  made  to  plaster  the  house ,  before  harvest ,  and 
failed  in  consequence  of  a  disappointment  on  obtaining 
lime.    The  fall  came,  and  I  could  net  see  that  there  was 
likely  oo  be  a  movement  made  toward  finishing  the  house, 
I  referred  to  the  matter,  in  public,  one  Sabbath,  and 
stated,  that  I  designated  the  weak  in  going  round  and  see 
wno  would  take  hold  of  the  work.     One  of  our  deacons  ex- 
pressed his  earnest  desire  to  have  the  house  finished, 
and  his  readiness  to  do  Ms  share.    As  almost  every  body 
is  -uard  pressea.  m  tsmq  rail  with  the  magnitude  of  their 
own  business — and  especially  was  it  so  last  fall,  since 

many  of  our  active  men  have  been  called  away  to  the  war  

I  ccncluued  thai?  I  ougnt  to  mount  the  deacon's  large 
farm  wagon  and  drive  to  hochester,  twenty  five  miles 
distant,  for  "oriel:  to  make  the  chimneys.    And  then  fur- 
ther, as  I  wished  to  get  through  the  operation  as  scon  as 
possible,  I  ..elped  haul  sand,  make  mortar,  carry  brick 
and  mortar,  and,  finally,  I  took  up  the  mason's  trowel, 
to  see  what  I  coulo.  do  in  spreading  mortar.    As  I  had 
closely  observed  the  motions  of  the  "liaster  Lias  on' ,  I 
was  declared  to  be  an  apt  scholar.     So  I  kept  on,  in  this 
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all  plastered,  I  came  out,  I  am  confident,  a  "master  I.Iason" 
myself.     I  have  the  satisfaction  -f  feeling  t3a»t  r.cr  I  lmow 
the  secrets  of  the  "Fraternity".     If  ever  I  locate  in  an- 
other place,  and  there  is  a  meeting  house  to  oe  plastered 
I  shall  cherish  no  disposition,  he  over,  to  reveal  my 
knowle  dge . 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  i;a  were  placed,  I  felt 
chat,  unless  I  aid  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  enterprise, 
the  meeting  house  would  not  oe  plastered,  and  it  would  be 
of  no  use  even  to  attempt  to  hold  meetings  this  7,-inter  in 
it;  and  thus,  the  whole  of  another  '..inter's  labors  would 
be  sacrificed. 

You  are  aware  that  we  are  on  the  great  thoroughfare 
leading  westward  far  back  into  the  country,  through  southern 
central  I.Iinnesota.    An  immense  amount  of  teams  and  travel 
pass  daily  through  the  village — Sundays  not  excepted.  In- 
deed, at  o ime s ,  I  xiave  thot  tnat  tnere  is  more  travel  through, 
the    «l^$a  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  For 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  lay  their  plans  so  as  to 
mame  it  a  matter  01  necessiuy  to  travel  on  Sundays,  when 
they  would  not  work  were  they  at  home.    2hus  they  pake 
their  calculations  to  be  on  vhe  road  on  Sunday,  so  as  to 
save,  as  they  suppose,  one  day  in  the  week. 

I  can  but  regard  this  as  peculiarly  a  hard  field  to 
cultivate.    7ere  not  its  geographical  position  such  as  to 
mako  it  a  place  of  prospective  importance,  as  soon  as  the 
railroad  is  completed,  my  courage  to  labor  here^  I  thin!:, 
would  soon  fail  me.    At  times, I  am  almost  completely  dis^- 
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courage d,  and  -feel  as  though  I  could  not,  and  I  will  not, 
stay  any  longer.    Chen  it  seams  to  me  important  that  the 
place  should,  be  held,  in  the  nope  that  Cod  will  revive  his 
T7orh  here,  and  then  there  v.'ould  be  material  enough  here, 
and  about  lie  re  ,  to  make  a  strong,  self-sustaining  church, 
in  a  short  time. 

The  members  of  our  church  are  generally  poor.    Fot  that 
they  have  not  a  plenty  of  property  in  their  hands,  but  the;/ 
are  sadly  in  debt,  and  find  it  difficult,  and,  I  suppose, 
almost  impossible  to  make  headway  in  liquidating  debts  that 
were  easily  incurred  when  the  times  were  good,  and  four  and 
five  per  cent  a  month  were  common  rates  of  interest,  but 
which  now  prove  like  a  mill- stone  about  the  neck  of  one 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.     Our  ..embers  also  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  field;  and  it  is  vrith  difficulty  that  they 
can  act  much  in  concert,  so  as  really  to  be  efficient. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  my  people  do  not  assist  us  as 
efficiently  as  they  ought ,  even  for  their  own  good,  or  to  the 
extent  of  their  obligations  or  real  ability.     hit  then,  when 
I  take  into  consideration  the  prices  that  the;/  receive  for 
their  wheat — which  is  the  staple  article  with,  the  farmers 
in  southern  I.!innesota--and  that  it  brings  only  from  50  to 
50  cents  per  bushel,  at  ""inona,  anf  from  40  to  50  cents  at 


it. 


Charles,  I  am  satisf 


fied  that  »  <&  JtH  ?S°Ple »  coulcl 


their 


r  experience  be  spre 


ad  out  noon  the  pages  of  the  Home 


i  tissionary , 


side  by  side  with  u 


.at  of  ministers, 


often  elicit  much  sympathy. 
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As  things  are,  "by  rigid  economy  and  self-denial,  my 
credit  holds  out  go  long  as  I  can  give  the  assurance  that  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  stands  "back  of  me;  and  I 
lean  most  of  my  weight  on  that.    Thus,  you  see  what  a  pres- 
sure, in  the  Western  field,  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
sustains.    let  that  "break,  and  the  army  of  western  Home 
Missionaries  would  be  compelled  to  disband,  or  starve  at 
their  posts,    hundreds  of  little  churches,  struggling  into 
existence,  in  this  re-stern  country,  and  some  brought  almost 
up  to  a  self  sustaining  position,  rould  die  out,  and  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed  rould  scatter  and 
zander  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.     Were  it  not  that  we 
have  received  assistance  from  kind  ftiends  at  the  Bast, 
this  fall,  such  as  articles  of  bedding,  clothing,  and  other 
things  that  only  such  friends  Imow  horr  to  prepare,  1 " 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  got  along  comfortably.1' 

Before  this  report  ras  published  Llr.  Strong  had  moved 
from  3t.  Oharles  to  Albert  Lea.     The  commission  ras  re- 
newed in  1865.    From  here  he  reports  the  great  Indian 
scare  of  the  summer  of  186S.    The  report,  published  Nov- 
ember of  this  year,  is  as  follows: 

"At  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  rre  had  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  troublesome  somewhat  at  and  about  "Tort  Ridgely. 
Very  soon,  families  began  to  move  eastward,  through  fear 
of  the  Indians.     Immediately  we  heard  all  manner  of  Indian 
reports — that  great  numbers  of  people  had  bean  murdered 
by  the  Indians  at  Hew  Ulra  and  on  the.  Cottonwood — that  this 
and  that  town  had  been  burned,  etc.,  etc.     Soon  the  people 


in  great  crowds ,  With  droves  of  hundreds  of  cattle,  began  to 
pass  through  our  place  eastward.     The  number  of  families 

that  are*  time?  i o <> th n r>  nia  i- 

o,xo  uiiu&  xeaving  hi±q  country  is  cons  candy  increasing-; 

so  that  this  forenoon,  ire  .have  had,  I  am  sure,  more  than 
one  hundred  families  pass  thru  our  village.    Hflrtr  many  more 
are  behind  on  the  way  no  one  can  tell,     le  understand  that 
on  otner  thoroughfares  there  are  corresponding  numbers  of 
those  who  are  fleeing  out  of  the  country,  or  to  -oarts  where 
they  can  get  women  and  children  out  of  danger,  while  the 
men  intend  to  go  back.    This  movement  seems  to  be  a  perfect 
panic.    How  extensive  it  is  I  have  not  the  means  of  deter- 
mining.   But  over  an  area  as  much  as  two  hundred  miles 
square,  embracing  as  many  as  ten  or  more  counties,  the 
people  are  moving  away  for  fear  of  the  Indians.     This  ,mnic 
also  extends  to  the  northern  counties  of  Iowa. 

It  is  sad  to  see  this  movement.    Host  of  the  people 
are  in  moderate,  and  many  in  needy  circumstances.     I  ^re- 
sume more  than  one  half  of  the  rush  are  without  any  money. 
They  leave  their  all  behind  to  go  they  know  not  where,  but 
to  get  away  from  the  Indians.     If  they  return  soon,  much 
of  the  grain  will  be  destroyed,  and  but  little  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  support  of  cattle,  which  are  raised  in 
far  greater  numbers  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  support,  during  the  coming  winter, 
the  immense  number  of  cattle  that  have  already  gone  east- 
ward.    Great  distress  and  suffering  will  surely  follow 
this  wide-spread  panic. 

Your  missionaries  in  all  these  counties  will  suffer  in 
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their  temporal  support,  and  their  congregations  will  all 
be  broken  up  and  scattered,  at  least  for  the  present." 

Superintendent  Hall  writes  of  a  visit  to  Albert  Lea 
in  the  winter  of  '62  and  '63,  as  follows: 

"Although  the  severest  storm  of  the  winter  raged  thru 
the  whole  of  Saturday,  yet  the  evening  found  us  bach  again 
at  Albert  Lea,  ready  to  fulfill  my  appointment  to  preach 
for  Ilr.  Strong  on  the  Sabbath.     She  people  of  this  place 
had  just  given  a  very  pleasing  testimonial  of  their  interest 
in  the  Gospel  and  of  their  good  will  toward  their  present 
minister,  by  making  him  a  very  substantial  donation,  amount- 
ing to  about  -/SO.    A  donation  amounting  to  somewhat  over 
•JlOO  had  also  just  been  made  to  Ilr.  Conrad  by  the  church 
and  the  good  people  of  Winnebago  City  and  vicinity." 

Its.  Strong  was  in  Albert  Lea  for  two  years,  and  then 
February  EC,  1854,  began  at  Chain  Lakes,  ILartin  County. 
Prom  here  he  reports  (August  '64)  as  follows: 

"While  absent  from  home,  I  received  intelligence  that 
our  cabin  was  burned.     It  was  accidentally  set  on*  fire,  in 
the  roof.    A  considerable  portion  of  our  household  goods 
were  got  out,  though  in  a  greatly  damaged  condition,  by 
reason  of  the  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire.    The  roof 
was  composed  of  hay,  covered  with  prairie  sod.    Then  water 
was  applied  to  extinguish  the  fire,  a  peculiar  compound  of 
mud  and  ashes  made  its  impress  upon  everything  that  came 
in  contact  with  it.    As  the  fire  was  fought  with  water  for 
about  three  hours ,  many  articles  were  so  thoroughly  drenched 
that  they  are  nearly  ruined,  while  the  stoves,  bedsteads, 
etc.,  -are  destroyed. 
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The  people  of  the  settlement,  at  onoe ,  gave  expression 
to  their  sympathy,  by  raisin;;:  a  subscription,  which  now 
amounts  to  nearly  A00,  to  aid  in  "building  another,  more 
permanent  cabin. 

My  family  was  at  first  divided  up  among  the  neighbores. 
As  there  was  no  vacant  house  or  cabin  to  be  had,  in  all 
this  region,  a  friend  offered  us  quarters,  in  the  chamber 
of  his  cabin,  which  we  cheerfully  accepted.     I  am  now 
writing  this  report  in  a  chamber  of  a  cabin  —armed  by  a 
borrowed  rickety  stove,  that  will  hardly  stand  up--a  cham- 
ber not  as  warm,  or  commodious ,  or  as  a  comfortable  as  the 
old  fashioned  garrets  of  a  New  Sngland  farm  house.     The  . 
weather^ust  now  (February)  is  intensely  cold,  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  we  keep  comfortable. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  inconvenience  of  being 
burned  out,  in  winter;  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  v/e  sus- 
tain.   Te  feel  the  loss;  it  presses  heavily  upon  us;  and 
the  more,  as  we  are  far  back  from  the  frontier,  in  this  very 
new  county,  -There  every  article  of  clothing  and  mercantile 
supplies  is  costly:     But  in  view  of  this  calamity,  we  do 
not  murmur  nor  complain,  but  consider  it  a  Providential 
allotment,  in  our  missionary  experience. 

I  have  had,  for  the  past  quarter  an  unusual  variety  of 
experience  even  for  a  western  missionary,  all  within  one 
week's  tine. 

1st.  I  have  been  maliciously  arrested,  and  fined  by 
a  whiskyite  court,  $34.18. 

2nd.  The  people  then  immediately  made  me  a  donation 
party,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  nearly  ^100. 
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3rd.     Cur  cabin  has  been  burned,  to  our  great  incon- 
venience and  loss. 

4th.     I  am  receiving  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  in 
this  nev;  field,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ;icc. 

I  hope  all  those  experiences  -.-ill  be  turned  to  good, 
account,  making  me  more  zealous  and  devoted  to  my:.Iviaster 1  s 
work/ * 

A  year  ago  last  summer,  this  section  of  country  received 
a  heavy  emigration;  nearly  all  of  which  -rent  away,  upon  the 
Sioux  outbreak,  never  to  return.    Last  summer  and  fall,  in 
viev.-  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  advantages  for 
securing  homesteads,  a  large  emigration  again  came  in-  and 
indications  favor  the  expectation,  that  before  another 
winter,  other  crowds  of  emigrants  will  settle  in  this  country. 

In  a  Home  l.iissionary  point  of  vie-;,-,  this  region  "is  all 
place;  T    but  there  will  soon  be  olaces,  not  only  for  one,  but 
for  two,  and  three,  and  many,  missionaries,  to  labor  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  oeople. 

xhis  whole  field  is  new;  and  as  the  people  are  just 
starting  themselves  in  their  homes,  or  rather,  are  making 
homes  for  themselves,  and  are  mostly  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, they  have  not  the  ability,  at  present,  to  do 
much  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.    These  are  war  times, 
and  war  prices  for  almost  ever^r  thing  of  a  commercial  na- 


ture rule  the  market  here.     Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  dollars, 
go  but  a  little  way  with  your  missionary  in  purchasing  sup- 
plies for  a  family,  especially  when  we  come  to  iha  -ourcras- 
mg  Ox  articles  oi  clothing.    Ead  it  not  been  for  the  mis- 
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sionary  "box  that  we  have  almost  yearly  received,  for  some 
time  oast ,  from  the  Missionary  Rooms ,  I  do  not  see  hew  our 
wardrobes  could  have  been  replenished  so  as  to  render  our 
wants  anyways  adequately  supplied:" 

In  Larch  of  1865  there  is  another  report  as  follows: 
"This  scope  of  country  has  suffered  severely,  the  past 
tiro  years,  "by  drouth.     By  reason  thereof,  the  water  mills 
have  not  been  able  to  saw  lumber.    This  has  prevented  the 
people  ver,y  generally  from  providing  themselves  v.ith  cOi.i- 
fortable  houses.     I  have  seen  a  number  of  nouses,  composed 
almost  wholly  of  prairie  sod,  from  the  foundation  to  the 
ridge,  with  no  floor  out  the  solid  ground.    People  are  thus 
living  who  never  lived  so  "before,  out  sawed  lumber  had  "been 
"beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,  and  they  must  submit  to 
stern  necessity,  imposed  by  a  good  Providence  withholding 
the  rain. 

.  In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  Indian  outbreak, 
which  then  had  ;"ust  occurred,  twenty  miles  to  the  north 
of  us,  creating  all  sorts  of  rumors.    The  Indians  wanted 
horses,  and  did  not  design  to  murder.     [Two  men  refused 

boy  was  wounded,     They  obtained  the  horses  they  wanted, 
pillaged  a  few  houses,  and  went  off. 

These  Indian  forays,  together  with  the  drafting  now 
going  on  in  our  midst,  keep  up  a  consent  excitement  which 
I  cannot  regard  as  specially  favorable  to  missionary  pro- 
gress.    But  as  these  influences  are  only  temporary  as  we 
shall  not  always  be  upon  the  frontier,  as  the  war  will  not 
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alraiys  continue,  and  as  the  Home  Missionary  work  is  a  per- 
manent work,  it  v/ill  prevail  and  leave  its  appropriate  im- 
press in  this  country." 

The  last  report  from  Lir.  Strong  was  published  in  June 
of  1866,  and  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Some  of  my  appointments  on  the  Sal) oath  have  been  in- 
terrupted, as  usual,  in  the  winter  season,  by  stroms  and 
severely  cold  weather.    An  eastern  person  oan  hardly  form 
an  idea  of  the  severity  of  our  cold  weather,  when  the  mer- 
cury is  20  and  30  below  zero,  with  a  fierce  northwest  wind 
sleeping  over  the  vast  prairies.     On  such  days  it  is  nei- 
ther prudent  nor  safe  for  women  and  children  to  attempt  to 
attend  meetings, 

:m-'  A  few  weeks  ago,  we  had  a  snow  storm,  and  the  ground 
"became  iced  over  With  a  crust.    Last  week,  we  had  another 
snow  storm--the  snow  as  fine  as  flour,  and  about  five  inches 
deep.    The  weather  afterward  was  warm  and  pleasant.     On  the 
evening  of  the  15th  inst ,  there  was  a  singing  shcool  about 
four  miles  from  my  house,  in  the  school  house  on  the  prairie. 
During  the  school  the  wind  commenced  to  blow,  and  the  snow 
to  fly.     Seven  children--three  girls  and  four  boys,  of  two 
f amilies-- thought  it  best  to  start  for  home,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, over  the  prairie.    The  air  was  so  full  of  snow,  an 
object  could  be  seen  but  a  very  short  distance.     They  lost 
their  way,  and  one  of  the  girls  froze  to  death  that  night. 
Horning  came,  and  the  wind  blew  as  hard  as  ever.     It  was  a 
dreadful  day—the  mercury  20  below  zero.    The  poor  children 
were  out  all  this  day;  night  came,  and  the  other  two  girls 
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froze  to  death.    Another  night  was  passed  on  the  prairie, 
the  coldest  night  of  the  winter.     In  i.y  thermometer  the 
mercury  was  at  26  below  zero.    A  little  boy,  ten  years  of 
age,  awoke  his  older  comrades,  early  in  the  morning  and 
T7ith  great  difficulty  aroused  them  to  make  a  start.  After 
"being  but  two  nights  and  one  day,  tiie  ox  sled,  containing 
the  frozen  "bodies  of  the  three  girls,  reached  the  door  of 
one  of  the  parents.    The  lover  limbs  and  hands  of  three  of 
the  "boys  were  frozen  stiff.     I  have  visited  these  families 
today.     It  is  a  sorrowful  scene.    The  three  girls  lay  on 
one  bisr,  still  frozen  stiff.    The  sufferings  of  the  boys 
are  dreadful.     It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  children  to 
endure  such  extreme  cold  weather,  with  the  air  full  of  snow. 
I  could  hardly  believe  it ,  unless  I  had  experienced  the 
weather  and  seen  the  boys,  with  their  frozen  limbs.  Three 
of  them,  I  think  must  die.     If  amputation  is  resorted  to,  it 
will  be  too  extensive  for  the  nervous  system  to  endure. 

Thus  you  see  your  missionary's  appointments  are  liable 
to  be  interrupted  in  the  winter  season,  by  weather  in  which 
it  is  not  saze  for  mm  to  a g tempt  to  meet  tnom,  or  for  the 
people  to  attend.    But  he  aims  to  go  prepared  for  such 
emergencies,  in  hie  travels.    Look  at  him,  rigged  to  brave 
the  storm  and  severe  cold.    He  has,  upon  his  person,  two 
undershirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  two  pairs  of  thick  pants, 
vest,  coat,  cloth  overcoat,  and  over  all  a  buffalo  overcoat 
that  comes  belOW  the  knees,  with  a  collar  that  turns  up 
above  the  top  of  his  cap,  and  is  tied  closely  round  his 
neck,  with  a  heavy  comforter.    On  his  feet,  he  has  three 
or  four  pairs  of  socks,  and  vis  feet  placed  in  a  large  pair 
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of  foot  "packs".    Eis  hands  are  correspondingly  clad.  Cloth- 
ed in  this  way,  I  cannot  tell  how  much  cold  he  can  "buffet, 
but  I  know,  by  experience,  he  can  keep  himself  comfortably 
'.arm  when  the  cold  is  50  below  zero,  with  a  heavy  wind." 

Mr*  Strong  continued  in  service  at  Chain  Bakes  for  six 
years ,  and  then  for  twenty  years  more ,  without  charge ,  this 
was  his  home. 

In  1891  he  moved  to  south  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
there  he  died  December  1,  1896,  aged  78  years,  6  months, 
and  19  days. 

This  good  brother  had  only  a  slight  association  with 
Iowa,    he  was  with  us  only  five  years,    he  gave  us  ex- 
cellent service  at  Lyons,  Copper  Creek  and  Bradford.  Ee 
had  to  do  with  the  founding  of  the  Hew  Hampton  church. 
Iliss  Belle  Powers,  writing  of  the  organization  of  the 
church,  February  14,  1858  says:     "At  this  time  Bev.  J.C. 
Strong  of  the  Bradford  church  was  present  and  gave  the 
necessary  aid."    Lr. Strong's  longest  and  most  enduring 
-.York  was  done  in  Binnesota.     Be  was  one  of  the  noble, 
self  sacrificing  and  efficient  pioneers  of  thS  interior. 
Ee  touched  and  helped  to  mould  in  truth  and  righteousness 
three  of  the  great  cor.mionwealth  of  the  middle  west. 
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thirty-first  ^ctc:., 

ALBERT  IMS  Oil. 

Albert  Lanson,  son  of  'Tilliam  and  Ruth  (Andrews)  Manscn 
was  born  in  Armani,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  November 
25,  1805.    Ee  grew  to  manhood  in  Canada,  working  on  the 
farm  Trith  his  father. 

About  the  year  1825  the  family  moved  over  into  Vermont, 
here  he  gave  his  attention  to  legal  studies,  and  being  ad- 
mitted \,o  the  bar,  practiced  profession  for  five  years,  in 
Vermont.    April  27,  1834  he  wa§  married  to  Rebecca  ?arr 
of  Hilton,  Vermont. 

In  a  season  of  special  religious  revival  he  became  ac- 
tive and  zealous  in  the  movement,  and  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry. 

In  165 C  he  started  on  a  theological  course  at  Crilmanton, 
Ueir  Hampshire  (I  do  not  know  the  school)  and  graduated  in  1841. 

Ee  began  his  ministry  at  Bennington,  ITew  Hampshire,  Fov- 
ember  3,  1841,  and  was  dismised  from  that  field  by  Council 
in  May  of  1850.     October  17,  ICoO  he  was  installed  at  Roch- 
ester, Vermont,  and  -/-as  dismissed  February  20,  1854. 

In  May  of  1854  he  came  ^est,  under  the  auspeices  of  the 
Lome  Lissionary  Society,  locating  at  Larion--f oil owing  the 
pastorates  there  of  Dennett  Roberts  and  J.  R.  Mershon. 

His  first  published  report  for  the  field  (July  '55) 
was  as  follows: 

"Our  fields  of  labor  here  are  too  large;  but  what 
shall  we  do?    rfhe  ninsters  are  not  to  be  found  to  supply 
the  palces  rising  into  importance,  nor  has  your  Society 
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the  funds  to  sustain  them.     In  this  state  of  things  the 
missionary  must  still  nold  up  his  hands,  even  though  weary, 
and  look  after  those  places  nearest  to  him  a  little  longer; 
and  --hen  churches  "become  organized  something  more  must  he 
done.     It  will  not  do  to  let  them  alone.    They  •'■Till  not  be 
left  alone.     There  are  scores  of  self-oonst ituted  preachers 
already  swarming  in  the  new  settlements,  and  peddlii-w  out 
sentiments  with  just  morality  enough  to  make  them  market- 
able, hut  subversive  of  all  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Gospel.    Your  missionaries  are  received  and  heard  with 
atiention  because  they  have  something  to  say;  and  but  for 
these,  and  a  few  others,  the  "est  would  soon  be  a  place  of 
terror.    But  with  these,  &nd  the  blessing  of  God,  there  is 
hope.    "~ithout  boasting  I  may  say  I  have  been  listened  to 
with  deep  interest  by  a  school  house  full  of  young  people, 
where  a  few  days  before  ,  others  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
confusion  and  noise.     Cnly  ~ive  them  the  Gospel  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  they  will  give  attention.     Such  places  are 
multiplying  around  us  every  year,  and  when  one  becomes 
su  plied  another  ri^es  up  to  take  the  attention  given  to 
its  predecessor.    Does  any  one  ash,  "are  you  not  tired?" 
Ho;  we  are  fatigued,  but  not  tired.    77e  know  that  our  physi- 
cal systems  are  wearing  out,  and  that  we  shall  soon  rest 
beneath  the  prairie,  but  we  say,  only  give  us  food  and  rai- 
ment—give us  more  laborers--and  we  will  sow  the  seed,  and 
both  you  and  ourselves  will  oe  at  the  harvest .     Oh  that  our 
eastern  friends  could  feel  the  demands  of  this  field  as  we 
see  and  feel  iti     Give  us,  if  not  your  sacrifices,  at  least 
your  surplus.     It  will  be  "lending  to  the  Lord." 
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llr.  Manson  reports  again  in  April  of  '56  as  follows: 
"The  work  of  a  Testem  missionary  is  ardous  and  various; 
out  there  are  strong  inducements  to  hope  for  good  results. 
The  fruits  of  the  "benevolence  of  those  who  sustaint  the  home 
Missionary  Society  cannot  be  measured  in  this  world.  Emigra- 
tion is  rolling  in  and  on.vard  like  a  rolling  river;  and  the 
missionary  may  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  cry  kind  words  and 
counsel  to  those  massing  on  the  new  counties.     I  find  a 
luxury  in  standing  by  the  moving  team,  and  talking  to  them 
of  the  better  land,  where  -  e  all  wish  to  make  our  home;  in 
impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of  planting  Sabbath 
worship  where  they  live,  and  of  the  instruction  of  their 
children  in  Bible  truth.    Almost  invariably  they  receive 
these  things  thankfully ,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  mis- 
sionary will  come  to  their  new  home  and  preach  to  them. 

There  is  also  an  almost  unlimitted  amount  of  isms  moving 
along  with  emigrants.    3very  one  has  some  form  or  some  name 
or  ieligion;  and  many  are  so  far  from  a  Savior,  that  ther 
is  no  ground  of  hope.     This  new  :.Test  would  soon  be  a  bedlam, 
a  place  of  wrangling  and  confusion,  vrere  there  no  missionaries 
to  dispense  the  light  of  divine  truth.     If  the  ^est  is  ever 
permeated  by  the  leaven  of  the  J-sopel,  and  made  happy  by  its 
effects,  it  will  be  by  the  blessing  of  Jod  upon  the  labors 
of  the   _ome  Missionary  Society. 

Of  Liar  ion  and  its  prospects  I  may  say,  that  the  demand 
for  missionary  labor  is  increasing  every  day.     Some  eighty 
dwellings  have  been  erected  this  season,  and  are  now  full 
of  inhabitants ,  and  still  there  is  no  room  for  fresh  arri- 
vals.    Some  five  hundred  souls  have  been  added  to  the  pmm- 
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lation  of  the  village  since  karch,  and  only  two  or  three  of 
all  that  number  are  members  of  the  Congregational  churches, 
though  perhaps  many  of  then  v.'ill  be  found  in  the  congregation. 
Inquiries  are  frequently  made  by  new  settlements,  for  minis- 
ters, and  there  is  great  need  of  more.    Devoted  deacons  and 
laymen  can  do  much  good  in  new  settlements.     I  wish  we  had 
two  hundred  such,  to  dist rib-ate  in  the  northern  part  of  Iowa. 
Gentlemen  or  ladies,  who  come  here  to  do  good,  have  all  the 
opportunity  they  can  desire." 

In  February  '58  Mr.  Hanson  reports  a  missionary  journey 
as  follows: 

"I  have  lately  made  a  journey  through  Buchanan,  I^aye  jte , 
Clayton,  and  -illemakee  counties,  and  find  many  young  settle- 
ments ..'here  missionaries  are  greatly  needed,     ".'hat  shall 
we  say,  when  ministers  are  so  much  needed,  but  neither  the 
men  nor  the  means  to  sustain  them  can  he  had?    These  young 
settlements  seem  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  procure  minis- 
ters, but  can  find  none  they  wish  to  employ.     Soon,  another 
class  of  teachers  will  come  in,  as  ignorant  and  heterodox 
as  they  are  wild  and  extravagant ;  and  for  lack  of  proper 
teachers,  the  people  will  go  after  these;  and  altnough 
Christians  of  mature  age  may  never  sink  to  the  level  of 
their  instructions,  children  and  youth  may  soon  drink  in 
errors  that  will  be  fatal  to  their  eternal  interest.  "e 
are  praying  that  the  lord  of  the  harvest  would  send  labor- 
ers; but  we  are  not  half  awake  ourselves  to  the  demands  of 
the  ..arvest  field.     It  is  difficult  to  see  where  x^reachers 
can  be  found  for  all  ti.ese  young  beginnings;  and  yet  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  them  immediately,  or  it  will  be 
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next  to  impossible  to  do  anything  of  moment,  at  a  later 
period.    An  educated,  ministry  we  must  have;  "but  we  want  also 
an  awakened  Church,  ■  hose  members  Will  so  feel  these  necessi- 
ties ,  and  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  themselves,  that 
they  will  find  or  make  a  way  to  convey  the  message  of  the 
Gospel,    thousands  have  emigrated  here  to  get  rich,  or  to 
find  a  home ;  but  few,  very  few,  have  come  here  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Llaster.     .'e  need  a  great,  a  deep  revival  of 
piety.  : 

Prom  1858  to  1869  he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Lynn  County.      liile  acting  in  this  capacity  he  was  also 
supplying  the  church  at  Central  uity,  and  other  out  stations. 
His  services  here  was  from  '58  tc   '64.     In  July  of  1862 
we  find  the  following  report : 

!,If  it  '/ere  net  for  the  missionary  work  a  large  part  of 
this    Western  world  would  soon  become  wickedly  desperate  in 
isma  and  infidelity;  and  it  is  only  by  the  blessing  of  God,, 
upon  continued  arduous  labor,  that  we  hold  our  ground  in 
these  times  of  excitement.     It  is  a  period  of  severe  trials 
to  the  feeble  churches  in  Iowa,     xhe  crops  of  last  year, 
at  ordinary  prices,  would  have  rendered  them  able  to  do 
much  more  than  at  present  they  can  do.    -hid  now,  so  many  of 
our  valuable  young  men  have  gone  to  the  wars,  that  we  are 
weak-handed  to  cultivate  the  soil.    But  in  many  respects  the 
people  are  doing  well.     Sacrifices  were  demanded,  and,  many 
have  made  them.     Coffee,  the  great  western  beverage,  is 
almost  unused,  and  barley,  peas,  and  many  other  substitutes 
ars  used.     Sugar  i3  dis placed  by  domestic  molasses,     ^e  can- 
not afford  to  enjoy  luxuries,  and  be  as  dependent  upon  our 
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brethren  at  tlie  Baet  for  the  Gospel,  as  we  are  at  the  present 
tine.    7hat  we  can  produce  ire  may  enjoy;  "but  to  pay  out  mo- 
ney for  groceries  vre  may  not  do,  until  we  can  sustain  our- 
selves. 

7e  hope  our  young  men  "."ill  be  at  liberty  to  return,  home 
from  the  wax  soon.     I  felt  sad,  as  I  visited  the  families 
for  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge , .Arkansas . 
The  anxiety  was  intense  to  get  the  list  of  hilled  and 
wounded.    And  when  it  came,  it  was  sorrowful  to  many.  One 
funeral  sermon  I  have  preached,  another  I  expect  to  preach 
as  soon  as  -he  friends  can  meet  together.    The  Ninth  Iowa 
Regiment  stood  the  center  of  that  battle,  and  more  than  one 
third  were  either  killed  or  wounded.     The  price  of  liberty 
is  dear;  but  liberty  is  better  than  life  in  slavery." 

In.  May  of  '63  Mr.  Hanson  writes  again: 

'TI.Iy  commission  for  another  year,  was  thankfully  received 
by  my  people,  as  well  as  myself,    as  the  children  of  a  hun- 
gry family  watch  the  return  of  the  mother,  bringing  bread, 
so  do  many  of  our  feeble  churches  wait  the  answer  of  the 
American  Home  llissionary  Society  to  ti.eir  applications  for 
aid.     In  rude  wagons  and  on  foot  they  come,  three,  four, 
often  five  miles,  uo  ..ear  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
This  at  en dance ,  and  the  earnestness  of  attention  to  the 
word  spoken,  is  a  rich  compensation  for  the  lack  of  gar- 
nished houses  and  ornamented  pulpits.    The  people  and  their 
children  are  there,  even  to  the  si::  month,  playful  and 
sometimes  crying  infant.    The  mother  must  bring  all  her 
charge ,  or  stay  at  home;  and  I  have  not  the.  sin  to  repent  of, 
of  noticing  any  of  the  little  annoyances  from  the  little 
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prattlers.     I  once  preached  a  sermon  to  a  very  crowded 
house,  having  a  rude,  light  stand  and  splint  chair,  for  my 
pulpit  and  sofa;  and  the  creeping  children  wore  so  thick 
around  me,  that  when  I  commenced  the  sermon  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  my  feet  entirely  still  upon  the  floor,  lest  I  should 
crush  some  tiny  fingers  or  toes;  and  often  during  that 
sermon,  three  little  fellows  at  once  rere  holding  on  to 
my  pantaloons,  to  get  themselves  erect  upon  their  feet.  I 
have  almost  forgotten  how  a  sleepy  congregation  appears. 
I  have  seen  none  for  years,  nor  felt  any  annoyance  from 
disorderly  persons. 

The  absence  of  many  of  our  dear  friends,  now  in  the 
army,  affects  our  congregations  unfavorably,     Still  the 
people  feel  anxious  to  sustain  the  ordinances  of  the  GcSjo^ 
Gospel. 

She  church  at  Brown  Township  is  manifesting  something 
of  christian  life.    Their- prayer  meetings,  of  late,  have 
■been  interesting.    To  go  three  miles,  through  mud  and  on  a 
dark  night,  to  meet  the  brethren  and  pray  with  them,  and  to 
feel  that,  in  their  language,    'it  pays"— as  many  of  them 
say — shorrs  interest.    Yesterday,  at  communion  two  were 
added  by  letter;   one  a  soldier  in  the  army,   out  at  home  on 
furlough  for  a  few  days.    This  little  church,  which,  as  a 
field,  looked  so  unpromising  when  I  first  commenced  preach- 
ing here,  has  nevertheless  held  on  its  way  with  commendable 
zeal.     Some  of  the  'members  have  five  or  six  miles  to  travel 
to  the  meetings,  but  they  come,  and  feel  an  interest  in 
the  cause . 
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Bhay  are  talking  new  about  building  a  house  of  worship. 
The  place  most  central  for  the  present  members,  is  on  an 
unsettled  prairie;  but  it  will  be  the  best  site  for  a  school- 
house,  as  soon  as  a  few  more  families  occupy  the  sections 
around  it.    Now,  as  our  brethren  are  poor  in  resources, 
they  propose  the  plan  of  the  prophets  of  old — each  man  to 
furnish  his  share  of  the  beams  and  timber  thereof,  and  work 
to  prepare  the  same,  and  to  make  a  large  schoolhouse,  to 
be  used  for  both  purposes;  thus  avoiding  \.he  necessity  of 
asking-  aid  from  abroad,  and  contenting  themselves  with  an 
humble  structure  until  they  can  do  more  to  sustain  themselves. 

In  the  Home  Missionary  for  October  1865  we  find  Mr.  Han- 
son's description  of  a  great storm.    He  writes: 

"77e  have  been  trying  to  do  something  for  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary oause;  but  we  are  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  severe 
calamity.     It  was  arranged  by  the  deacons  and  myself,  thins 
the  church  at  Central  City  should  raise  ten  dollars  for  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the  same  was  to  be 
collected  in  two  or  three  weeks.     At  that  time  there  was  a 
fair  prospect  of  crops,  On  which  depended  not  only  this, 
but  what  had  been  subscribed  for  my  support  for  the  present 
year.    On  Tuesday,  June  30th,  there  occurred  one  of  those 
electric  storms  often  experienced  here — the  dark  whirling 
cloud,  with  violent  wilid,  hail,  and  rain.     In  twenty  eight 
minutes,  every  hope  of  the  farmer  for  a  crop  this  year  was 
ended.    Wheat',  corn,  hay,  everything  was  beat  into  the 
ground  and  dead.     The  hailstones  were  nearly  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg;  and  destroyed  all  windows  on  the  west  and  south 
side  of  buildings. 


Shis  storm  v/as  about  one  and  half  miles  wide,  and  not 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  families  of  our  churoh  at  Central 
City  has  escaped  this  destruction,  or  lias  anything  left  of 
crops,     "hey  have  hogs  and  cattle,  but  they  are  of  little 
account  without  the  requisite  corn  crop  to  fit  them  for  mar- 
ket.    I  have  presented  their  case  to  the  church  in  Brown 
(Township ,  and  they  feel  disposed  to  help  the  familiars  of 
the  other  church  "by  some  part  of  their  harvest.    As  it  is, 
these  brethren  have  lost  their  seed,  the  use  of  their,  farms 
for  one  year,  and  their  labor  and  bread.     I  have  small  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  much  of  the  seventy  dollars  pledged 
for  my  support  for  this  year;  indeed,  I  have  no  heart  to 
asi:  it  of  them.     And  this  is  not  all.  (These  brethren  are 
talking  of  building  a  small  house  of  worship  in  during  the 
months  of  autumn;  but  this  work  -"ill  necessarily  be  suspended. 
Brethren,  we  are  afflicted;  but  we  know  that  the  hand  that 
ordered  this  is  always  merciful,  and  maizes  no  mistakes. 
Only  let  this  be  sanctified  for  good  to  each  heart ,  and 
then  we  shall  be  gainers  rather  than  losers. 

As  the  county  increases  in  inhabitants  and  settlements, 
so  churches  also  increase,    another  Congregational  church- 
will  be  organized  next  Saturday,  some  five  miles  southwest 
from  Cedar  Rapids,  and  well  greats  assist  in  the  support 
of  a  minister  for  the  two  churches.     Then  this  is  organized 
there  will  be  four  Congregational  churches  in  linn  Co.,  and 
no  two  nearer  than  five  miles  of  each  other.     Our  dependence 
uwon  the  Parent  Society  may  seem  long;  but  there  is  progress 
with  our  feeble  churches,  and  there  will  be  a  day  when  the 
patience  and  zeal,  the  privations  and  toil  of  your  humble 
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missionaries  v.ill,  under  the  divine  "blessing,  be  manifested 
to  the  world,  to  the  joy  of  ever;'  friend  of  missions.  The 
prairie  plow  moves  slowly,  and  oasts  but  a  single  furro-  at 
a  time;   out  after  days  or  weeks  we  see  the  advancement  of  the 
wo rk.     3om  too,  may  we  see  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  moving  slowly  but  steadily  onward  to  its  grand  triumph; 
and  none  Will  rejoice  more  than  those  friends  at  the  "3ast 
who  have  patiently  continued  in  this  "benevolence  and  well 
doing. " 

In  May  of  1864  Mr.  Hanson  was  commissioned  for  Quasque- 
ton,  and  this  was  his  home  for  twenty  years,     he  was  the 
fourth  pastor  at  Quasqueton,  following  Alfred  Wright ,  Biflh 
nett  Roberts  and  H.  K.  Gates. 

"7e  have  a  few  hints  of  the  ongoings  of  those  years  at 
uasoueton  in  the  missionary's  occasional  reports.  The 
first  one  published  is  that  of  May  1665  in  which  he  says: 

"There  are  some  five  or  six  places  within  a  radius  of 
ten  miles,  where  the  labors  of  a  missionary  are  needed,  and 
where  the  future  of  society  requires  such  labors  to  mold  it 
aright.    They  will  not  remain  long  without  preachers,  but 
tares  will  be  sown  instead  of  wheat.     It  was  my  intention 
to  reach  some  of  these  ooiiits  on  weok-day  evenings;  but  the 
summer  evenings  are  short,  and  a  farmer,  after  the  hard 
day's  toil,  will  neither  drive  his  team  nor  go  himself  to 
hear  a  sermon;  especially  when  he  has  no  interest  in  a 
crucified  Redeemer.    And  through  the  longer  evenings  of 
autumn  and  winter  the  case  is  not  much  better.    The  large 
corn  crops  of  the  Test ,  which  are  hardly  fit  to  be  gathered 
until  November,  require  all  the  time  and  help  to  be  had,  that 
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harvest  nay  "be  finished  before  t::e  snows  of  i  'inter.  Then 
immediately  comes  the  hauling  of  wood  and  fence  timber,  a 
distance  ox  from  three  to  nine  -miles,    The  men  often  do  not 
get  home  until  after  dark  ;     and  then  the  feeding  of  team 
and  stock,  and  the  chilling  effect  of  the  prairie  winds,  not 
only  belates  them  out  renders  them  unfit  for  the  services 
of  the  meeting.    The  women  and  children  can  not  travel  the 
distance  necessary  to  such  meetings  v.'ithout  the  team, 

".'hen  our  hind  Eastern  friends  think  of  a  missionary 
field,  they  should  not  associate  the  idea  of  their  qmq 
densely  populated  saholl  districts,  out  should  think  of  a 
wide,  open  prairie ,  v.here  not  one  sicth  part  is  o~oened  as 
farms,  and  families  are  often  distant  from  each  other.  And 
then  the  settlers  are  in  younger  life,  and  every  cabin  has 
from  one  to  five  or  six  young  children  that  must  he  carried, 
or  one  parent  must  stay  at  home  with  them. 

Such  are  the  fields  of  all  pioneer  missionaries,  and  the 
labors  and  privations  of  preaching  the  Gospel  may  be  readily 
seen.    There  are  very  few  families  on  the  frontiers  that 
have  accommodations  beyond  their  own  wants.    The  log  cabin, 
the  stable  oovered  with  straw,  and  only  large  enough  for  the 
one  team,  are  the  usual  beginnings;  and  these  the  missionary 
should  go  and  proclaim  the  glad  tidings.     If  he  gets  a  bed 
upon  the  floor,  or  can  lodge  with  some  of  the  sons  or  hired 
man,  he  must  be  content.     Of  the  want  of  healthy  food,  he 
need  have  no  fear,  for  it  is  plenty." 

In  his  next  report  Mr.  Hanson  speaks  of  the  orgw.nization 
of  a  church  in  Byron  Township.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  chur 
which  thru  11  the  years  l^as  gone  by  the  name  of  Golden  Prair 
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as  it  is  this  day.     The  report  is  as  follows: 

"On  the  lltli  of  Llarch,  I  assisted  the  people  in  Byron 
township,  in  this  county,  to  organise  a  Conn-re  Rational  churoh, 
in  a  farming  town,  a  newly  settled  prairie,  eight  miles  north 
of  -iuasoueton,  and  about  six  miles  from  Independence,  our 
county  seat.     Two  years  since,  under  the  efforts  of  two' 
pious  families,  a  Sabbath  school  was  organised  and  effi^ 
ciently  conducted.     Last  winter,  upon  a  few  services  by  a 
Baptist  minister,  a  revival  followed,  in  which  several  pu- 
pils of  the  Sabbath  school  and  others  obtained  hope  in  Christ. 
L'...ese  converts,  and  some  resident  christians  of  different 
denominations,  held  a  meeting,  and  determined  to  unite,  if 
.ossible  in  a  churcn  ox  some  denomination,  in  whicn  ti.o 
could  all  agree,  so  that  they  might  sooner  secure  the  preach- 
ing of  the  G-ospel.    After  some  deliberation,  they  agreed 
to  organize  alter  tne  puritan  Congregational  manner,  and 
sent  for  me  to  assist  them.    A  church  of  twenty  one  members 
•.7a  s  gat  lie  red,  the  sacraments  were  administered,  and,  at  a 
recent  communion,  five  otriers  have  been  received.  This 
church  is  a  hopeful  beginning  on'  the  prairie,     -he  settle- 
ment is  new,  and  there  are  persons  in  it  whom  I  think,  will 
be  progressive  in  the  Llaster's  work." 

In  his  r.est  report,  December  '66,  LIr.  !Ianson  speaks  of 
denominational  competitions,  as  follows; 

'  Lii  s  si  onary  life  is  full  o±  comoe  uitions  •     j.iig  world 
does  not  love  it,  and  reluctantly  gives  way  to  it.  Denom- 
inations struggle  hard  for  the  first  and  best  places.  In- 
temperance anci  cii s s i a o i o j.i  pioneer  they  way  as  fast  sis  good 
influences.    Almost  every  twentieth  man  who  emigrates,  is  a 


es  cheap,  in  hope  of  building  up  his  own  kind  of  church. 

All  these  must  work  together  for  good,  in  the  great 
harvest;  tout  it  needs  the  cultivated  mind  to  scatter  light, 
to  give  direction  to  those  various  efforts;  so  that  in 
tine  the  whole  nay  "be  leavened  with  the  truth,  and  produce 
x rui t  co  che  glory  ox  uod.     ino  ziiierican  nome  uisbiOiiar,/ 
Society  is  doing  much  in  this  respect,  besides  the  planting 
and  nourishing  of,  churches  of  its  own  order,    ffip  need  no 
new  agencies,  nor  Drancii  agencies,  nor  yeu  eicoloring  agencie 
only  that  laboring  missionaries  "be  multiplied  and  supported. 
The  old  arrangement  is  the  tost  that  we  can.  have  for  present 
use  and  necessity.     C-ive  us  missionaries  and  give  tnem 
"bread,  and  by  God's  "blessing  the  work  will  prosper." 

In  his  next  report  lir.  Hanson  reviews  fourteen  years 
of  home  missionary  service,    ne  says: 
a3    "This  day  completes  the  fourteenth  year  of  service 

,  thou 

been  spen  in  pioneer  labor,    as  I  look  oad;  upon  tnose 
^aafo  ^r#r>iyation  and  :t4i^>.  (I  never  said  suffering),  my 
heart  is  filled  with  thanksgiving  to  *od  that  I  have  "been 
permitted  to  labor  so  long*    And  under  o-od,  we  owe  much 
to  your  Society.     But  for  its  work  and  influence,  how 
different  a  home  would  Iowa  "be  I 

The  quarter  has  "been  one  ox  peculiar  trials,    xhis  is 
a  whe at -producing  country;  and  wheat  is  the  principal  de- 
pendence of  the  people.     Since  harvest,  the  price  has 
ranged  about  fifty  cents  per  "busuel;  ana  one  wages  01  har- 
vest laborers  have  been  about  three  dollars  a  day,  leaving 
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the  producer  "but  a  diaall  income  from  his  labor.     In  every 
new  settlement  in  the  West,  the  beginner  must  raise  wheat; 
no  other  crop  does  as  ".veil  for  the  first  years.  Almost 
every  man  in  our  church  and  society  depends  upon  "heat.  Dis 
appointed  and  crippled  in  resciirces,  they  will  have  much  dif 
ficulty  in  sustaining  the  gospel  the  present  and  corning  year 
without  reducing-  the  amount  asked  of  your  Society. 

Cur  hunger  is  for  the  oread  of  life ,  not  for  oread  of 
wheat.    Tould  that  our  "benefactors  could  have  our  -"heat 
at  the  prices  we  sell  at  I    She  t ranspo rt at i on  monopolies 
grind  us  severely  yet  we  are  thankful  that  it  is  not  famine. 

LIr.  Hanson's  last  report,  published  in  Harch  of  167£, 
is  in  the  ;.eroic  spirit  of  the  true  missionary,  and  is  as 
follows  : 

"I  have  never  spoken  of  sufferings;  few  home  missiona- 
ries do.  ^e  cam  fckre  to  work,  and  to  endure  for  Jesus  and 
for  dying  men;  and  shall  we  not  receive  in  patience  the 
wages  promised— privations ,  toils,  dangers,  and  sometimes, 
"perils  among  false  brethren"?'  2hese  were  in  the  covenant 
of  our  consecration;  and  I  feel  thankful  that  so  little  has 
"been  laid  upon  me.  •! hat  your  treasure y  would  be  all  ri'ht 
in  a  little  time,  I  have  not  doubted. 

7e  are"homesteading,T  these  prairies  for  our  lord,  and 
must  hold  possession  until  the  title  is  good.    Those  who 
take  a  homestead  for  themselves,  have  a  hard  three  years' 
struggle  for  life,  and  then  they  have  the  reward,  a  home. 
Shall  not  we  "endure  for  our  llaster,  as  much  as  they  for  the 
earthly  good?    Should  we  expect  to  reap  before  the  seed 


revivals  are  not  as  frequent  hare  upon  the  prairies, 
nor  so  extensive,  as  in  the  old  settled  states;  there  are 
not  the  numbers  here  to  be  converted;  and  there  is  much 
preparatory  work  to  "be  done,  before  true  revivals  may  be. 
looked  for.    T7e  are  doing  the  "opening"  rrork  on  the  great 
farm—planting,  that  other  may  harvest,    ^e  neod  a  little 
help,  and  the  prayers  of  saints;  and  our  work  will  -jros^er, 
for  the  promise  of  our  Lord  will  not  fail.,.'!'.  . 

Ilr.  Hanson  now  old  enought  to  be  called  Pather  Hanson, 
continued  at  C;uasqueton  up  to  1885;  and  then  returned  to 
Llarion,  his  first  Iowa  field,  to  spend. the  remnant  of  his 
days.    A  remnant  indeed  it  was,  for  he  died  September  24-, 
1888,  aged  84  years  and  10  months,    his  good  wife,  who 
was  at  his  side  for  more  than  fifty  years,  preceded  him  to 
the  better  land  two  years. 

Ee  left  behind  him  two  children — Dr.  Dwight  uanson, 
and  Hrs.  Eliza  Knox,  both  of  them  for  many  years  resident 
at  Ilanson. 

On  his  seventy  eighth  birthday  Father  Hanson  wrote  a 
soliloquy  t0  Ms  soul,  the  closing  part  of  which  is  as  folio 

"For  fifty  years  thou  has  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of 
une  cnurcn;  for  the  last  forty  year,  thou,  hast  enjoyed 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  twenty- 
six  of  these  on  this  western  frontier  and  what  is  thv  re- 
cord?    Alas',    Thou  knowest  not  thyself.    Many  proofs  thou 
hast  seen,  but  the  work  looks  small  to  thee,  and  thyself  an 
unprofitable  servant.     One  thing  thou  hast  to  rejoice  in; 
all  the  places  of  labor  have  been  opened  before  thee,  and 
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duty  clearly  marked  fey  Divine  Providence.     In  thifi  thou 
mayest  rejoice.    The  aid  of  the  holy  Spirit  has  been  thy 
pov-er.    The  good  accomplished,  whether  much  or  little,  is 
the  result  of  something  God  has  done  for  thee.    The  glory 
belongs  to  him.    And  yet  after  all  this  experience,  after 
so  many  prayers  so  signally  answered,  how  many  doubts  and 
fears  have  made  thee  tremble  lest  thou  shoiildst  finally 
of  entering  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God.  Por 
a  long  time  thou  hast  been  looking  across  the  river,  esti- 
mating the  joys  of  those  redeemed  from  sin.  and  en  1  ovine- 
such  service  as  the  Lord  gives  them,    .-ill  thou  canst  do  is 
to  trust  in  Jesus,    hind  says:     'Thou  hast  trusted  all  to 
him.1    and  soul    says:     'So  let  it  be.' 
lord,  let  it  be  so." 

Hev.  .7.  w,  Gist,  v/ho  Trrote  the  obituary  of  Father  Hanson 
for  the  hinutes,  characterises  him  as  "a  man  of  much  native 
ability,  a  strong  defender  of  the  faith,  and  an  earnest 
preacher  of  the  Gospel." 

father  Hanson  gave  us  over  thirty  years  of  faithful 
and  efficient  service,  v;hich  --ent  into  the  making  of  the 
Congregational  denomination  and  of  the  commonrrealth  of 
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Thirty- second  Sketch, 

WIIIIAM  D.  SAHDS. 
I  oannot  find  material  for  a  sketch  of  this  nan.  What 
I  have  is  the  merest  fragment.    He  was  a  "brother  of  Rev. 
John  D.  Sands,  "Bishop  of  Wright  and  Honcock  counties." 
lie  was  therefore  an  Englishman. 

he  first  appears  at  Mt<  Pleasant,  rath  a  commission 
from  the  A.  H,  11.  S.,  dated  October  5,  1854.     The  commission 
was  not  renewed;   out,  ITovember  18,  1855,  he  was  commissioned 
for  Keosauqua.    He  retired  from  this  field,  Uay  18,  1856, 
Rev.  J ,  D.  Sands,  his  brother,  taking  his  place.    Later  he 
was  at  Sxira  for  a  very  little  time,  certainly  not  a  year, 
and  that  is  the  last  of  William  D.  Sands,  so  far  as  our 
records  show.    After  that  he  -as  dropped  for  the  Minutes, 
and  from  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  and  from  the  home 
Missionary  records.    What  became  of  him  I  do  not  know. 

He  was  a  year  at  lit.  Pleasant,  a  little  less  than  a 
year  at  Keosaucua,  and  a  few  weeks  at  Sxira — that  is  all. 
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Thirty-third  Sketch, 

JOSIAH  33.  GRm?3IL. 

Materials  for  a  biography  of  J.  B. .Grinnell  are  abundant, 
"e  wrote  a  "book,   'lien  anA  Events  61    'orty  Years1  ,  '  hi  eh  was 
largely  autobiographical;  and  he  was  in  public  life  for 
nearly  half  a  century.    There  is  some  mention  of  him--not  so 
much  as  one  would  expect  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa. 

Josiah  Bushnell  Grinnell  of  Huguenot  extraction,  son 
of  Ilyron  and  Catherine  (Hastings)  Grinnell,  was  born  in  New 
Eaven,  Vermont,  December  22,  1821.    He  was  brot  up  on  a  farm. 

Of  his  boyhood  life  he  says: 

"Dare  I  give  you  a  farmer  boy's  recollection  it  -,/ould 
be  of  bare  feet  and  nursing  stone  bruises;  binding  Canada 
thistles  with  stray  stalks  of  v/heat;  guiding  in  locomotion 
a  string  of  steers  at  a  plow,  -;ith  a  rebound  at  stumps  and 
stones,  which  struck  one's  anatomy  with',  the  handles,  but  in 
a  severer  shock  at  the  doctrine  of  the  "perseverance  of  the 
saints".    Families  rode  to  church  in  springless  lumber 
wagons,  over  hubs  and  stones,  affording  painful  exercise 
rather  than  amusement  to  the  young,  and  to  the  mothers  in 
weariness  a  doubtful  means  of  grace.    Money  to  most  was 
not  a  snare,  nor  its  possession  a  delusion.     I  recall  a 
half  day  kept  from  school  to  ride  a  horse  in  corn  ploughing 
on  a  scant  sheep-skin  and  a  sharp  backbone,  often  impaled  on 
the  harness  names  by  a  sudden  collision  with  stumps  and 
rocks--and,  as  my  mother  was  a  widow  I  was  genarnrasly  paid 
with  a  bright,  full-orbed  silver  five  cents.    As  a  carrier 
of  letters  from  the  post  office,  I  have  withheld  for  twenty 
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five  cents  postage  a  letter  from  "(The  Ohio:r  to  the  fond 
rTgirl  I  left  "behind  me."    On  the  one  newspaper  subscriber 
there  were  many  calls,  and  if  they  who  "go  a  borrowing,  go 
a  sorrowing,"  there  -"as  much  grief  inthe  neighborhood,  'fhe 
great  church  early  ^ave  the  wood  ashes  to  the  sexton  for  his 
service,  and  on  his  retiring,  fires  v. -ere  made  by  charity 
and  the  bell  rung  later  by  chance.     'Jhose  hi gh  gallery  pe"s 
screened  card  players  behind  the  choir,  and  boys  in  the 
corner  at  play  at  fox  and  geese;  on  the  -stealthy  approach 
of  the  tithing-man,  one  boy  could  swallow  the  black  fox 
and  the  other  pocket  the  geese.     I  recall  now  the  jutting 
tufts  of  hair  in  the  high,  remote  African  pew,  giving  near- 
er access  to  their  Sod  in  worship  than  to  brother  mortals, 
hymns  were  usually  in  dolorous  long  meter  and  sermons  in 
longer  measure;  which,  with  hard  seats  and  chilled  extre- 
mities, the  genius  of  mental  and  physical  punishment  seemed 
to  have  inaugurated  a  preparation  for  the  abode  of  the 
incorrigible . 

Sheep  washing  was  a  frolic,  and  like  the  return  from 
the  barn  or  house-raising,  there  was  much  reeling,  and  the 
usual  admixture  of  profanity,  not  confined  to  the  grown  men. 
A  story  is  told  of  father,  which  places -him  in  the  family 
line  as  a  -pioneer  in  thought,    lifter  a  temperance  address 
by  father,  a  moderate  toper  protested  against  signing  the 
pledge,  saying  that  .he  "v/ashed  sheep  and  must  have  it,"  to 
which  father  replied,  "I  can  prove  it  is  a  delusion,  wait  and 
we  will  see,11  and,  at  the  next  washing,  father  was  set  upon 
and  wet  all  over  by  dashing  *che  sheep  on  a  chilly  day,  yet 
not  taking  cold,  and  fully  sustaining  his  total  abstinence 


theory.    A  brother  wag  of  the  toper  would  take  $he  place 
with  a  reservation,  "at  weddings  and  sheep-washings . :'  -his 
T.?as  said,  to  be  the  ludicrous  device:     tethering  a  sheep  near 
the  house,  and  dipping  it  in  a  trough  of  water  as  often  as 
a  drink  was  tahen,  which  cut  short  the  life  of  the  aninal 
-without  prolonging  by  abstinence  that  of  its  owner.     I  do 
not  vouch  for  the  verity  of  this  last  story,  out  it  -.-as  nei- 
u.ier  a  humane  nor  a  philosophic  expedient  of  the  veteran  tope 

hy  first  and  last  profane  oath  was  uttered  when  t&n 
years  of  age.    Y.ot  that  I  have  not    'felt  svrear"  a  thoiisand 
times,  and  used  the  common  !Iby" ,  etc.,  of  youth;  but  even 
in  anger  or  w*t  tine  never  got  down  to  the  plane  of  a  vulgar 
oath.     If  this  seems  a  boast,  I  rather  call  it  a  proof  that 
a  common  and  profane  practice  is  without  excuse.     I  was 
driving  the  cows    to  pasture,  and  clandestinely  indulging 
in  a  barefoot  race,  -hen  I  struck  my  toe  against  a  stone, 
to  make  a  bruise,  and  bring  out  an  oath,    horrors?  Llother, 
I  thought,  vrould  knovf  it,  and  the  heavens  seemed  full  of 
accusers,  and  I  so  fainted  in  my  fright  as  to  be  compelled 
to  sit  down  on  a  rock,  and  made  a  resolve,  which  by  the 
grace  of  Zoo.  I  nave  kept — never  to  use  a  profane  word,  no 
matter  what  ti.e  temptation.    Liy  veneration  is  not  large,  and 
to  good  counsel  and  example,  rather  than  to  -ny  special  good- 
ness, I  must  attribute  at  least  negative  virtue." 

I.Ir.  Ckrinneil's  father  died  of  brain  fever,  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  when  the  boy  was  ten  years  of  age. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  lived  with  his  guardian,  hr . 
Jonathan  Hoit,  a  prosperous  far..;er  in  tho  neighborhood. 
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Here  he  had  a  good  home,  but  plenty  of  hard  -  or!:,  and  little 
schooling.    Nevertheless  at  the  age  of  seventeen- -on  a 
banter — he  engaged  to  take  a  school,  and  began  to  study  in 
earnest  to  keep  aheai  of  the  scholars.    He  'boarded  round' , 
and  had  ten  dollars  a  month. 

Later  he  attended  for  a  time  the  Cast let  on  Seminary, 
and  decided  to  be  a  Doctor.    Then  in  1840  he  entered  the 
classical  school  of  B,   ..  Allen  at  Vergennes.    Later  he 
decided  to  take  a  course  of  study  at  Yale,  and  going  by  -ray 
of  I'ew  York,  made  a  visit  in  TS&fi  haven. 

3y  chance  at  lie ri den,  Connecticut ,  he  fell  in  with  the 
venerable  Erastus  Ripley  (presumably  the  father  of  our  >rof . 
Ripley  of  "che  Iowa  Band  and  of  Iowa  College)  who  persuaded 
him  to  at i end  the  Oneida  Institute  near  Ytica,  ITew  York. 
The  famous  Bexiah  Jreen  was  president  of  this  Institution. 

"The  Oneida  Institute  was  attempting  the  unsolved  question 
of  combining  education  with  manual  labor.     It  s  chosen 
curriculum  was  in  favor  of  the  languages  of  the  living,  and 
sacrecl  languages,  rather  than  of  the  dead;  it  was  too  far 
ahead  01  Xiie  times,    _>uij      a^ever  u-ie  cv.es cion  o^.  ^ cs  ex- 
periments, its  avowed  object  was  never  lost  sight  of.  It 
was  the  home  of  freedom;  its  pupils  were  trained  for  prac- 
tical men  in  the  coming  struggles  of  the  ?:epublic.  ' 

"The  influence  of  such  an  institution  was  never  lost 
upon  the  young  student  who  turned  his  back  upon  Yale,  to 
gain  trie  advantages  uncer  sucn  an  instructor  as  one  roiiowned 
President,  Rev.  Beriah  ^reen.    Ad-Led  to  his  natural  intui- 
tions upon  the  side  of  freedom,  were  the  instructions  here 
received. 
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"Such  a  motley  company I"  says  llr.  Grinnell.  Llanual 
labor,  and  radicalism  as  to  studies  and  slavery  had  gathered 
a  large  school.     I  found  in  the  study  of  the  pupils  object 
les.jons  relating  to  the  ludicrous.    There  Tie  re  emancipator's 
boys  from  Cuba,  the  high  tempered  Spanish  student,  and  Indian, 
with  the  inelegant  name  hunkapot;  black  men  irho  had  served 
as  sailors,  also  the  purest  Africans  escaped  from  slavery," 

etc.,    G  t C  . 

"I  fell  into  the  procession,"  says  Mr.  Grinnell,  "so  far 
as  to  enter  upon  an  almost  insane  extreme  in  abstinence  and 
physical  infliction  in  Oneida  Institute,  to  attain  the 
greatest  good  in  the  briefest  period.    This  ""as  the  per- 
sonal diary  resolve:     "To  escape  dullness  and  promote  mental 
activity  with  a  moral  purpose,  I  abjure  high  living,  the  use 
of  coffee  and  tea,  vacate  the  feat  lie  r  bed,  and  take  up  a 
club  regimen  where  butter  and  meat  are  unused,  and  the  hard 
bed,  made  by  a  blanket  on  a  board,  shall  be  my  couch.  I.3y 
place  I  will  take  as  cook,  steward,  etc.,  in  rotation,  and, 
to  save  time,  will  i-i  my  turn  read.v;hile  others  at  the  club 
eat,  that  we  may  become  more  proficient  in  history,  and  find 
themes  for  discussion  outside  of  dissipating  gossip." 
This  is  the  seruel:     The  cost  of  living  v:as  reduced  to  a 
dollar  a  '.reek;  but  the  experiment  of  German  scholars, 
pacing  up  and  dorm  in  their  halls,  without  fire,  and  tho 
theories  of  bran  bread  philosophers,  are  not  held  to  be 
cardinal  virtues  in  a  scholar,    -.ft or  sue]:  a  regime  as  led 
to  unpadding  tho  bones,  ma-king  more  than  a  few  hours'  contin- 
uous sleep  a  condition  of  pain,  bringing  feeble  nerves  and 
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a  '.Teal:  digestion,  there  was  a  demand  for  outdoor  life  and 
the  prac tices  of  wiser  men  were  adopted  after  severe  delu- 
sive trial. 

At  this  crisis,  I  wrote  I  could  not  indulge  in  a  season 
at  Saratoga,  and  was  vain  enough  to  think  that  I  could  speak 
to  edification,  and  that  with  a  dash  of  an  "unfledged  re- 
former" in  a  heroic  role,  I  might  rattle  the  "bones,  seem- 
ingly very  dry,  ±n  the  valleys  of  conservatism.    At  this 
time,  I  made  public  profession  of  religion,  whichwas  a 
surprise  amidst  spiritual  iceberg  surroundings  of  a  circle 
of  sceptics,  where  I  took  up  an  affirmative  defense  of  the 
orthodox  system.     I  look  back  with  pleasure  on  this  yielding 
to  conviction  of  duty,  stimulating  to  a  higher  life,  and 
preparation  for  public  service.     I  soon  found  myself  depre- 
cating the  yellow  trash  literature,  in  the  hands  of  so 
many  students,  and  advocating  the  claims  of  good  books,  and 
passing  out  the  publications  of  the  American  Eraot  Society 
for  sale  or  gift,  under  s  system  of  colportage.    Through  my 
friend,  J.  M.  Clark,  I  was  introduced  to  the  head  office  in 
ITew  York,  declining  which,  I  was  allowed  to  be  an  assistant 
to  my  friend,  Clark*  then  at  the  head  of  colportage  in 
Wisconsin.    With  him  I  found  what  I  coveted--independent 
humble  service  in  outdoor  life  on  what  was  then  the  frontier." 

In  the  slimmer  of  1844  Mr,  Grinnell  was  out  in  Tisconsin 
as  a  colporteur  of  the  American  Gjract  Society.    He  traversed 
the  state  from  Milwaukee  to  the  i„ississippi .    Mr*  Grinnell 
tells  of  meeting  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  of  Hew  Diggings,  who 
a  little  later,  and  during  all  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  was 
my  pastor  at  ^latteville. 
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"In  the  review  of  life,"  says  l.lr.  Irinnell,  "I  count  no 
la  Id  or  so  nrach  appreciated  or  affording  me  su  much  satisfaction, 
as  my  service  with  the  no"?  lamented  Lewis,  and  for  a  people 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  camps  and  strolling  outcasts. 
Remembrance  of  home  ancl  the  finer  instincts  asked  for  coun- 
sel to  the  dying,  and  a  funeral  service.     On  one  occasion, 
while  hev.  hr.  Lewis  was  sick,  there  came  a  call  to  "attend 
the  funeral  of  a  young  lawyer  at  Lancaster,  the  county  seat. 
It  was  on  Sunday  morning-,  and  a  second  messenger  left  the 
request,  but  too  late  for  the  word  that  the  minister  was 
sick.    There  upon  I  was  ashed  to  take  his  place.     I  was  not 
a  minister,  either  in  name  or  in  fact,  but  to  my  remonstrance 
was  the  answer  that  they  knew  neither  of  us,  and  "go  right 
on."     I  did;  and  only  after  the  service  did  I  inform  them 
that  I  was  not  I.Ir.  Lewis,  he  being  sick.    Then  came  one  of 
the  trials  of  my  life  in  making  a  decision.    There  was  no 
resident  minister  in  the  young  ambitious  town,  and  the  young 
men  hurriedly  got  up  a  liberal  subscription  to  induce  me  to 
stay  and  occupy  the  Court  house  on  Sundays.     It  did  not 
avail  that  I  we,s  no  minister,  and  on  restored  health  was  to 
return  2ast  and  study  theology.    They  wanted  only  one  sermon, 
and  pleaded  for  a  year  before  return,    hy  answer  was,  ;,In- 
dependentc  were  often  irregular,  but  this  is  a  good  reason 
for  preparation.    A  miner  would  not  use  a  dull  pick;  and 
the  blade  to  cut  grass  is  a  good  mower  sharpened  in  the 
morning  hour.''    That  was  my  case,     why  I  did  not  yield  to 
their  solicitation,  with  a  light  purse,  and  where  there  was 
a  promise  of  good,  I  do  not  know,  unless  under  the  control 
of  that  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 71 


In  the  fall  of  this  year  1844  llr.  C-rinnell  returned  to 
the  East  r;ith  health  restored,  and  vrith  the  purpose  fully 
fined  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  ministry,    he  entered 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  choosing  that  institution 
largely  thru  the  influence  of  Br.  Hopkins,  at  one  time  the 
pastor  of  the  family. 

hr.  G-rinneli  \?as  sufficiently  advanced  in  Greek  and 
Lebreir  to  enter  the  Junior  class  of  the  Seminary.  Accord- 
ing to  liis  reports  of  his  seminary  career,  i.;r •  Grinnell  often 
shocked  tiie  Professors  by  his  radicalism,  and  by  the  chari- 
catures  of  the  prevailing  theological  controversy.      Lr.  Grin- 
nell  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  attitude  of  the  Seminary  to- 
ward current  events  in  the  list  of  themes  suggested  by  the 
Professors  for  Past  Day  end  Thanksgiving  Discourses. 
Some  of  these  themes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Depreciate  the  California  uold  I^ever. 

2.  Denounce  Phanatical  i.Iormon  Crusaders. 
o.     Bx& crate  the  Bloody  IIe::ican  TTar. 

4.     Commiserate  Black  Hen, --leave  Slavery  to  Providence. 

llr.  C-rinnell  graduated  from  this  institution  in  1847. 

Eis  first  pastorate,  1847-1850,  i:as  Union  Tillage, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Albany,  here  he  v;as  ordained  in 
October  of  1858. 

"The  village",  says  Mr,  ^rinnell,  ;'was  romantic-  in 
nature,  of  attractive  homes,    a  refined  people,  of  radical 
diverse  opinions  on  the  great  issues  of  slavery  and  temper- 
ance.   The  Congregational  church  had  come  out  from  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  refusing  to  fellowship  any  church 
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tolerating  a  rum  seller  or  a  slave  holder,"  Characterizing 
the  Union  people,  he  wrote,  "hs  a  young  minister  it  was  an 
effort  to  heep  up  with  the  procession.    Their  high^  social 
standing,  and  kindly  spirit,  with  the  heart  of  true  reformer 
made  them  a  peculiar  people." 

The  character  of  the  congregation  is  indicated  in  the 
following  char i cat ure:    A!  brother  minister  on  his  way  to 
exchange  with  ;.Ir.  G-rinnell,  was  ashed  his  errand  to  the 
Union  village.    His  reply  was :     "Going  to  exchange  with 
Grimiell  to  preach  to  nabobs  and  niggers." 

As  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  pastorate  Mr*  Grinnell 
tells  of  an  Irishman,  who  at  the  burial  of  his  daughter, 
appreciating  the  sympathy  and  Itindness  of  his  neighbors, 
stepped  forward  and  said:  "IPriends  I  thank  you  for  your 
presence,  and  for  burying  my  dear  child,  and  I  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  I  can  in  lihe  manner  return 
your  kindness . " 

hr.  Griiinell  resigned  in  1850.     "I.";/  stay  with  the 
people,'  says  Mr,  Grinnell,  "was  a  pleasant  one,  with  a  full 
house,  and  the  church"  doubling  in  members.    On  wost  fair 
Sundays  I  s poke  three  tines  a  day--the  afternoon  in  the 
country.    A  conviction  came  that  a  change  would  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  both  parties,  tho  I  did  not  seel:  invitations 
for  they  were  at  hand." 

Prom  his  abolition  congregation  he  went  dorm  to  Wash- 
ington.   He  was  there  July  9th,  when  Jachary  Taylor  was 
buried.    "Washington  was  then,  according  to  Mr.  G-rinnell,  a 
city  of  "impure  water,  muddy  roads,  squalor  and  poverty, 
and  general  dilapidation." 


Here  he  "saw  a  tm&Xj  in  chains,  and  auction  blocl:  Gale 
of  humanity.    liy  blood  boiled"  he  said,  "and  I  did  not  sur- 
press  indignant  speech,  while  the  northern  clerks  that  I 
met  said,   «Saik  loir,  you  -Till  get  us  all  into  trouble'.  All 
seemed  to  be  dumb  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  outrage.  There 
was  an  open  agreement  of  politicians  and  the  church  to  keep 
still.    A  free  pulpit  there  was  none,  and  the  only  light 
which  gave  me  hope  was  Dr.  Bailey's  National  Bra'.  Human- 
iuy  xound  no  voice  in  the  sanctuaries,  nor  was  there  a  free 
platform  for  religious  protest  against  the  open  barter  and 
public  sale  of  men." 

Mr.  Grinnell  decided  thai  there  should  be  one  church, 
and  that  in  Washington,  which  should  stand  for  the  liberty 
of  all  men.    i:r.  C-rinnell  writes: 

"Old  Trinity  Church  on  Judiciary  Square  was  to  be  sold. 
It  was  not  long  before  quietly  I  had  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  edifice.    Property  was  very  low,  the  price 
was  $7,500.*    llr.  Grinnell  raised  about  $5000  by  selling 
pews  in  this  church  to  northern  friends,  E.  C.  Bowen  of  the 
ITew  York  Independent  making  the  first  purchase ,  paying  for 
the  pew  .100.     "I  was  supported  in  the  enterprise"  says 
llr.  Grinnell,  "by  llr.  Bowen,  Dr.  Stoors,  Dr.  Bushnell  and 
others.     7/e  took  possession  of  the  church  llov.  25,  1851. " 
Lr.  Grinnell  preached  the  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the 
building.    The  sermon  was  published,    a  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  were  present  at  the  service. 

But  llr.  Grinnell  could  not  long  remain  in  7ashin~-^on. 
Che  place  was  too  hot  for  him.    Ee  was  too  outspoken  in 
his  radicalism.     It  was  an  early  day  for  Congregationalism 
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in  Washington.     "The  new  church  for  freedom"  says  llr.  Grin- 
nell, "liad  not  been  offensive ,  out  the  occupant  cf  the  pul- 
pit v:as  shaded,  and  finally  charged  with  giving  a  young 
mulatto  couple  lessons  in  Astronomy,  especially  the  loca- 
tion, of  the  £Torth  Star."    So  Mr.  Grinnell  thot  it  was  time 
to  quit.    He  naively  says:     "Uy  throat  gave  signs  of 
failing  me,  and  there  "as  good  excuse  for  a  northern  trip." 

Leaving  Tashington,  Mr.  Grinnell  r;ent  to  Hew  York,  and 
there  for  about  three  years  was  pastor  of  the  Union  Congre- 
gational church  of  tnat  cit  • 

February  5,  1852  he  was  married  to  Julia  Ohapin,  dau- 
ghter of  Chauncey  and  ITancy  J.   (Lombard)  Ohapin  of 
3pr in gf i eld,  I.Iass • 

One  of  tho  supporters  of  his  church  in  jfaw  York  was 
Horace  Greeley. 

At  one  of  his  services,  held  in  the  open  air,  Llr. 
Grinnell' s  voice  gave  out  completely.    The  next  day  he 
called  ttgton  Mr,  Greeley  that  he  vras  going  to  quit.  llr. 
Greeley  replied:     "You  are  laid  by  no  doubt;  only  don't  get 
ready  for  a  fashionable  European  health  trip,  or  to  lounge 
in  the  city,  which  is  no  place  to  stay,  except  with  occu- 
pation and  good  health.     GO  7S3T ,  YOUNG  MA1T,  GO  UST? 
There  is  health  in  the  country,  and  room  away  from  our 
crowds  of  idlers  and  imbeciles."     "That" ,  said  llr •  Grinnell 
"is  very  frank  advice ,  but  it  is  medicine  easier  given  than 
taken.    It  is  a  wide  country,  but  I  do  not  kn'ow  Just  where 
to  go."    llr.  Greeley's  reply  was:     "It  is  all  room  away 
from  the  pavement.     I  want  someone  at  once  to  take  a  trip 
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for  -che  tribune,  and  write  Die  from  the  Illinois  State  Fairs 
at  Springfield,     f  doted  cn  tKd  trip  myself,  but  you  make 
the  oesu  report  you  ean.'f    Mr,  Grinnell  vent  to  Springfield, 
had  a  Good  time,  and  sent  back  a  good  report  to  the  Tribune.. 

.  On  this  trip  Mr,  Grinnell  vent  over  into  Ilissouri,  and 
contracted  for  a  purchase  of  640  seres  of  land,  forty  rales 
west  of  Hannibal. 

But  he  soon  learned  that  for  him,  an  abolitionist,  this 
lane  in  Lissouri  at  that  time  was  worthless* 

Returning  Sast  he  fell  in  with  Henry  Farnham  of  Hew 
haven,  Connecticut,  who  was  tnen  building  the  Rock  Island 
Road.     "Go  to  Iowa" ,  he  said,  "a  free  state,  which  I  have 
just  come  from;  I  am  to  build  a  railway  acrosss  to  the 
hissouri  haver, -an  extension  of  the  Rock  Island  Road."  "I 
answered",  said  I.Ir.  C-rinnell,  "I  do  not  know  a  man  in  that 
state,  nor  have  I  an  idea  of  -.here  to  go."     "But  you  know 
Dr.  Leonard  hacon"    said  Mr-  ^arnham     «wi  c.  Qra  £a*  «-.-.+ 

,  -         .  m     lUMtuwNU,         --J.O      kjUU     J  L-.b  0      ULLb  Oi. 

College  is  one  of  my  leva  engineers,  and  he  can  and  will, 
under  my  direction,  tell  you  all  you  want  to,$now.rr 

llr.  3acon  gave  him  such  information  as  he  desired, 
'^renville  II.  Dodge,  one  ot  the  locating  engineers,  gave  him 


assistance • 


They  told  him  of  a  Ilag  on  a  pole  out  in  Poweshiek 
County  marking  a  spot  sure  to  be  a  station,  and  a  point  of 
importance.    Mr.  Grinnell  found  that  flag;    preempted  about 
si:c  thoiisand  acres  of  land*  and  he  with  "Dr 
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namiin,  ana  u.  L..  Iiamilbon,  planted  the  city  of  Grinnell, 
and  in  due  time,  as  others  came  in,  organised  a  church,  a: 
founded  a  College. 
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inception  in  the  worship  of  eight  persons  in  the  log  cabin  o 
Perry  Llatterson,"  J.  B.  GrinnoH,  the  preacher.    The  second 
service,  -''with  a  larger  congregation,  was  in  the  shade  of 
the  native  oaks  at  l.Ir.  Oakley's;  then  the  people  gathered 
in  the  "long,  rough,  board  shanty",  called  "The  long  Home"; 
i-ci/  -Lii  u-iit,  oi-ui oil  uu.xj.uiii^  01  octiv.  oodrus ,  ouijlx  m  a  Treeiv, 
and  costing  less  t]:an  two  hundred  dollars  including  the 
furnishings.    The  church  was  organised,  with  twenty  members , 

years  the  church  had  no  regular  pastor,  but  fror.i  the  first, 
it  had  in  its  membership  a  bunch  of  preachers,  those  of  the 
xj.xSt;  yeai  oemg  c  crrinjaftiJ.,  oamuel  loomis,  ana  Stephen 
herrick. 

The  Grinnell  church  in  the  second  year  of  its  life  en- 
torociinGc,  tiie  creneral  -dissociation.    This  was  largely  L'r. 
Grinneil's  doings.     "The  presumption  of  the  undertaking," 
says  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  "had  its  explanation  in  the  fact 
even  then  had  a  membership  of  ninety-five ,  and  church  and 
town  had  great  expectations  and  a  good  degree  of  self-  as- 
surance.   I.lr,  Grinr.ell  was  as  much  as  anybody  the  pastor  of 
the  church,    his  comments  respecting  the  meeting  are  as 
follows:     'There  are  two  mysteries;  How  the  state  ministers 
and  delegates  came  to  accept  an  invitation,  and  how  our 
poopXQ  came  uO  give  it.     xhe  nearest  railroad  was  sixty-five 
miles  east;  stages  were  crowded,  and  sptingless  wagons, 
offered  for  the  occasion,  furnished  the  best  moans  of  travel 
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trip  far  |h  visitors,  society  agents,  and  venerable  D.D.S., 
JUke  Doctor  Tappan  of  Uaine ,  who  preached  the  sermon.  It 
was  oravery  and  devotion. ' ;' 

There  is  no  need  that  we  should  sketch  in  detail  the 

life  of  Mr,  G^rinnell  in  Iowa,  for  the^e  ?w  Trr-H-t^  ^  K4« 

ooo]:,  hen  and  3vents  of  ITorty  Years.    He  himself  was  one 

of  the  uen  and  one  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  book.  hr. 

Grinnell  did  out  little  preaching  after  coming  to  Iowa.  I 

was  his  contemporary  in  tlie  state  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 

century,  hut  I  never  heard  him  preach  a  sermon.    His  throat 

difficulty  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  quit  the  ministrv. 

Tnen  _:e  "became  too  deeply  engrossed  in  ether  things,  in  a 

w?ry  larger  interests,  to  have  time  for  preparing  sermons. 

From  the  very  first  he  became  identified  with  the  intersts 

of  Iowa,  and  in  1S5G  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  helped 

to  jass  our  free  school  laws •    He  became  a  regent  of  the 

State  University,  and  %ero  -is  broad  and  ti'h.a^ai  v^-re 

t,  »  ■  o  ui uuu  bvxiu.  iiucXai  '1/ 1 g 1 1 s  were 

an  influence  in  favor  of  co-education,    he  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1862,  and  re-elected  in  1864.    He  held  numer- 
ous positions  under  the  federal  government  between  1860  and 
1870. 

In  1866  occurred  that  famous  episode  at  Washington  in 
which  Mr.  Grinnell  was  the  proud  victim  of  a  savage  attach 
by  the  Honorable  (?)  hr.  Rousseau  of  Kentucky.    The  alter- 
cation rose  out  of  a  debate  on  a  3ill  .to  enlarge  the  cowers 
of  the  IPreedman's  Bureau.    The  shot  that  fired  the  Kentucky 
gentleman  was.     "The  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
Ilr,  Rousseau,  declared  on  Saturday,  as  I  caught  his  language, 
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that  if  he  -ere  arrested  on  the  conplaint  of  a  ne^ro  and 
brought  before  one  of  the  agents  of  this  bureau,  when  he 
became  free  hw  would  shfaot  him.     Is  that  civilization?  It 
is  the  spirit  of  barbarism  that  has  long  dwelt  in  cur  land; 
the  spirit  pi  the  infernal  regions  that  brought  on  our  war." 
Ur.  Grinnell's  account  of  the  encounter  is  as.  follows: 
"As  I  was  passing  out  of  the  rotunda  I  was  seised  by 
I.Ir.  Rousseau,  who,  stearin-,  said,  "I  want  an  apology." 
Ho  which  I  replied,  "You  are  the  one  to  aoolo^ize-  vou 
began  the  attach;  I  have  no  apology  to  make."  Placing 
nis  hand  on  his  breast,  to  draw  a  weapon,  I  seised  him  by 
the  collar,  when  he  struck  me  five  or  six  times  over  the 
face  with  a  cane  having  an  iron  end,  until  it  was  broker-. 
I  said,  "You  -have  assaulted  me  in  the  house,  but  I  have  no 

desire  to  hurt  you."    Ee  said,  "You  d  d  coward,  I  want 

to  disgrace  you."    I  said,  "You  cannot  do  it.     I  only 
defended  myself  in  debate.  '    He  continued  swearing,  when  I 
said,  "If  the  crowd  is  done  with  me,  I  will  leave,"  and 
picked  up  a  piece  of  the  cane  and  walked  away.     I  was  alone 
and  saw  him  surrounded  by  friends.     I  did  not  resist,  pre- 
suming there  was  a  purpose  to  assassinate  me.     I  have  suf- 
ferred  considerably  from  injuries  in  the  face  and  on  the 
shoulders,  received  from  the  iron  point  of  the  cane." 

Aside  from  his  life  as  a  legislator,  Mr.  Grinnell  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  in  developing  the  railroad  interests  of 
tiie  soate.  He  was  at  one  time  a  Director  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land, and  afterward  he  was  the  first  President  of  the  Iowa 
Central.  Later  he  was  a  receiver  for  this  road.  He  also 
served  aS  President  of  the  G.rinnell  ana  Lontezuma  Head  for 
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a  period  of  years.    Later  he  "became  especially  interested 
in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  raising  of  fine  stock,  and 
T7hereever  the  farmers  were  gathered  together  his  voice  was 
heard  in  favor  of  a  higiier  standard  in  "cie  growing  O—  grains, 
or  the  breeding  of  stock.    I  never  heard  him  preach,  but  I 
have  heard  him  talk  of  land,  and  cattle,  and  horses,  and 
sheep,  etc.,  at  county  Pairs.    His  iiome  town,  with  its 
great  church  and  College,  was  his  especial  care  and  delight. 
The  College  never  had  a  more  liberal  supporter.     I'o  it 
xirso  anu.  last  he  gave  tens  01  tnousand  oi  dollars,  j.n& 
secured  for  it  tens  of  thousands  more,    his  acquaintance 
Tilth  public  men  thruout  the  whole  country  was  a  great  asset 
to  the  College.     Mis  friends  oecame  the  iriends  01  one 
College,  specially  in  the  storm  which  sv/ept  the  College 
from  the  campus,  and  was  enough  to  sweep  it  from  the  face 
of  o/ie  earxn. 

As  time  and  premature  age  by  reason  of  sickness  was  com- 
ing on  Mr,  Grinnell  took  more  and  more  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church. 

He  was  a  friend  of  Missions,  "both  Some  and  foreign, 
and  gave  largely  to  the  support  of  all  our  denominational 
benevolences. 

I  remember  a  characteristic  prayer  meeting  talk  of  his. 
There  was  to  be  some  great  celebration  in  Few  York  City,  and 
in  his  talk  he  said:     '  I  .:ave  an  invitation  xo  tnat  cele- 
bration.   Railroad  transportation  has  been  furnished  me, 
and  I  am  offered  the  freedom  of  the  City — still  it  would 
cost  me  about  ^50  uo  attend  that  celeoraoion.      xlien  turn— 
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ing  to  me,  he  said:     "Lir.  Douglass  shall  I  go  to  New  York, 
or  shall  I  stay  at  hone  and  give  you  the  J50  for  Home  his- 
sions?"    I  think  it  was  by  special  inspiration  that  I  was 
ready  with  my  reply,  "You  give  me  the  money,  and  then  go  or 
210 1 ,  ycist  as  you  see  —it."    He  gave  me  t.ne   /oOj  he  did  not 
go  to  New  York, 

lie  had  a  strong  affection  for  his  "brethren  in  the  mini- 
stry, and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  chur- 
ches.    At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association 
at  T)es  hoines  in  16C0,  at  which  time  we  v.Tere  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  that  body 
he  was  too  feeble  to  attend.    So  he  sent  a  letter  of  fare- 
well to  the  "brethren,  addressing  that  letter  to  me,  and  en- 

closing  a  c  .e~ci~  .Lor  ^100  ^ ox1  x.ome  j. missions j   dug  oej.iO.Lu.  "Uiie 

ne:rfc  day  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  "brethren  for  he 
could  not  he  denied  the  privilege  of  meeting  them  once  more. 
His  letter  of  farewell  was  as  follows: 

"  G-rinnell,  Jffiay  16, 

To  the  Dear  Brethren  of  the  Iowa  Association  Assembled  at 
the  Semi— Contonial  i/ole oration; — — ^  year  ago,  wnen  unwasuod 
"by  disease,  I  was  appointed  to  have  a  part  with  you  in  this 
jubilee.    That  pleasure  is  denied  me  and  it  is  only  left 
to  dicuate  a  few  words  Oj.  greeting  in  t^ie  presence  of  phy- 
sical ailments,  admonishing  that  I  have  participated  for  the 
las  t  time  in  the  gatherings  of  the  Association  which  for 
55  years  have  "been  a  delight*  to  me.    Had  I  oeen  able  in  the 
hour  of  reminiscence  I  -'ould  for  the  honor  of  the  Idaster 
have  knowledge d  His  kindness  in  driving  me  forth  from  my 
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eastern  hone  to  our  then  unshorn  garden;  yet  with  life  plans 
which  I  hoped  night  "be  for  the  elevation  of  man  and  tho  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  Christ,     I  would  recall,  that  S6  years 
ago  on  this  prairie  and  grove  area  there  was  not,    so  far  as 
known,  a  christian  of  any  denomination  to  dispute  occupancy 
with  tha  prowling  animals  and  coiling  reptiles.     Great  the 
changes  I     There  is  now  a  Congregational  church  here  of  "be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  members,  large  united  and  b 
vigorous  in  all  lines  of  christian  activities^  also  the 
Grinnell  Association  of  thirty  churches  and  the  fraternal 
blending  of  5,000  members.    Fxon  the  early  temporary  shanty 
resorts  here  in  G-rinnell  we  have  merged  into  an  edifice 
comely,  spacious  and  enduring.    The  solitary  place  is  glad- 
dened by  the- college ,  in  its  great  prosperity,  and  nearly 
one  million  dollars,  including  the  corporate,  is  held  in  the 
stewardship  of  professing  Christians.    All  this  is  not  of 
one  nan  or  of  many,  "but  the  results  were  attained  under 
Christ  our  leader.    Not  unto  us  but  unto  Eim  be  all  the  praise 

The  soil  here  was  consecrated  to  temperacne,  education 
and  religion,  sending  forth  beacon  lights  which  we  pray  may 
never  be  dimmed,  but  that  these  successes  may  be  the  augury 
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Please  indulge  a  personal  word.     It  is  with  unalloyed 
pleasure  that  I  can  recall  no  word  or  act  of  my  ministerial 
brethren  which  has  been  severe  in  expression  or  uncharitable 
toward  me,  independent  in  native  -spirit  and  seemingly  erratic 
in  multiform  avocations.     Instead  I  gratefully  remember  only 


uniform  and  fraternal  appreciation  and  kindness.  Absent 
in  oerson,  I  wish  to  avow  anew  a  warmer  devotion  to  the 
■^•reat  orinciriles.  not  of  dogma,  but  rather  sueh  as  are  re- 
presented  in  the  Iovg  of  Christ,  our  groat  Captian.    Ee  has 
the  open  eye ,  the  loving  heart,  and  waves  His  invitation: 
"Children,  my  beloved,  for  whom  I  have  died,  come  home; 
come  home." 

May  this  anniversary  be  the  best  of  all  the  gatherings, 
is  the  prayer  of  one  with  you  in  spirit,  who  has  during 
months  of  afflictive  sickness  been  called  to  look  across  the 
river  where  the  redeemed  fallen  and  faithful  comrades  are 
blending  their  Voices  in  the  new  song.     In  seeming  recovery 
my  tongue  cannot  express  the  gratitude  I  owe  for  pure  air 
and  freedom  from  asthmatic  affliction.    Not,  one,  only  many 
tongues  could  set  forth  the  love  I  bear  to  you  all.    And  ohl 
for  a  thousand  tongues  to  celebrate  His  praise  who  is 
the  anchorage  of  the  soul I 

It  tinges  my  reflections  with  sadness  to  recall  how  fit- 
ful and  weak  has  been  my  service — only  a  slight  tribute  to 
Elm  to  whom  we  can  safely  commend  our  church,  endeared 
causes  and  our  all  in  the  light  of  the  resplendent  victor- 
ies in  our  Iowa  which  we  celebrate  today. 

Fraternally  yours,     J.  B.  G-rinnell." 

With  these  benedictions,  this  unicue ,  forceful,  busy, 
useful,  democratic,  brotherly  man  went  out  from  us  Uarch  SI, 
1851.    On  a  coll,  raw  April  day,  we  literally  carried  his 
body  to  the  last  resting  place,  for  the  roads  were  too  rough 
for  the'  hearse  or  carriages. 
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One  cf  the  "brethren  writing  of  I.Ir.  £rinnell  at  the  time 
of  2:is  death  bald,  "He  was  a  nan  of  delicate  sympsthy,  of 
generous  nature,  without  anything  of  selfishness.     It  was 
his  jdy  to  divide  his  pleasures  with  others.    He  was  a 
puhlic  spirited  citizen,  proud  of  his  little  city  and  of 
her  College;  proud  of  Iowa,  her  "broad  and  fertile  acres, 
and  her  intelligent  people;  and  proud  of  his  country,  its 
freedom  and  spirit  of  progress." 

Ee  was  one  of  the  very  foremost  of  the  "builders  of  the 
c  ommbnwe  alt  h • 
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Thirty-fourth  Sketch, 

DAVID  3.  DAVIDSON. 

David  Boxford  Davidson  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Connecticut, 
Hay  19,  1815.    He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1841,  and 
from  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1845.    Between  his  College 
and  Seminary  courses,  August  10,   *4r3,  he  was  married  to 
Susan  Harriet  Parker  of  Washington,  Connecticut.    He  was 
ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  evangelist  at  Pair  Parr,  llicriwrn. 
February  9,  1847.    He  was  a  Home  Missionary  here  and  in  the 
vicinity  from  1847  to  1850.    Here  Mrs,  Davidson  died  I  lav  si, 
1850,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  her 
sister.    He  TTas  pastor  at  Street sboro,  Ohio,  from  1850  to  T54. 

His  next  field  was  llonona,  and  Farmersburg,  Iowa,  his 
commission  dating  November  1,  1854.    His  commission  for  1855 
was  for  llonona,  Farmersburg,  Hardin  Valley,  and  l.IcCregor 1  s 
Landing.     In  February  of  1856  he  reports: 

"And  it  would  greatly  rejoice  lay  heart,  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has  made  great  progress 
in  my  field  during  the  last  three  months;  but  so  far  as 
external  appeara>ices  are  concerned,  it  is  otherwise •  The 
truth,  however,  has  been  faithfully  preached,  and  something 
has  been  done,  I  trust,  toward  laying  foundations  for  the 
future.     It  is  but  just  to  remark,  however,  that  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  general  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
worldly  interests.    They  have  carried  their  worldly  cares 
into  the  Sabbath,  which  has  been  with  most     a  day  for  plan- 
ning visiting  and  journeying  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  I 
think  I  never  saw  co  much  Sabbath  breaking  as  I  have  witness- 
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ed  since  I  have  "been  in  northern  Iowa.    At  L'cGregor's  Landing, 
steamboats  load  and  unload  upon  the  Sabbath,  just  as  they  do 
on  other  days;  and  the  7;histle  or  hell  of  the  boat  is  a  sig- 
nal for  a  general  gathering*.    Merchandise  oX  all  kinds  is 
freely  carried  forth  from  the  village. 

There  has  been  no  regular  preaching  there  during  the 
summer,  the  single  exception  of  my  monthly  appointments; 

the  attendance  has  been  small.     It  is  unpopular  to  attend 
meeting,  and  this  heeps  some  wsgy.    Besides,  the  house  in 
which  we  meet  is  small  and  uncomfortable;  and  we  have  no 
bell,  and  sometimes  no  sinking,  to  call  the  people  together. 
They  have  tried  to  build  a  comfortable  schoolhouse;  but  the 
chief  men  of  the  place,  being  opposed  to  religious  meetings, 
thwarted  the  effort ,  as  they  could  not  get  a  vote  that  it 
should  not  be  used  for  religious  purposes.     But  as  soon  as  a 
law  suit  now  pending  is  settled,  a  different  class  of  people 
will  come  in,,  and  the  town  will  grow  with  grea*  rapidity. 
There  is  a  great  dezl  of- business  done  there  already,  for 
so  small  a  place.    The  road  leading  to  the  village  is  most 
of  the  time  lined  with  teams.     One  of  my  neighbors  was 
there  with  spring  wheat,  not  long  since,  and  though  it  was 
but  the  middle  to  the  forenoon,  there  were  twenty  eight 
teams  in  before  him,  all  loaded  with  wheat ,  which  no- 
brings  a  dollar  a  bushel.  1 

Using  hcGregor  as  a  text,  an  editorial  in  the  Home 
I.lissionary  goes  on  from  this  report  to  paint  the  picture 
of  a  churchless  and  godless  town  where  it  is  vn  o  nilar  to 
go  to  meeting,  etc.     ITo  doubt  the  picture  is  true  to  life; 
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but  this  is  not  the  picture  of  the  McGroger  of  tpday,  or  of 
the  MoSregor  of  the  years  immediately  following  1856.  !7here 
iniquity  cones  in  like  a  flood  the  Lord  lifts  up  a  standard 
against  it.     So  he  did  at  MdSregor  in  the  person  of  Joseph 
Bloomer,  and  other  good  men  that  followed  him.    Do  far  as 
I  can  discover  this  is  the  only  report  made  by  Mr.  Davidson, 
He  continued  at  honona  until  July  of  1858,  and  he  still 
continued  there  without  charge,  no  doubt  operating  a  farm, 
from  1858  to  1864. 

His  next  pastorate  iras  at  Danville,  beginning  April  19, 
1864,  here  succeeding  He'aben  Gaylord  and  A.  I.  Leonard,  In 
this  field  he  was  under  the  commisssion  of  the  American  Home 
llissionary  Society/.    !Tone  of  his  reports  vrere  published.  He 
was  here  for  three  years;  and  then  for  a  season  deops  out  of 
sight.     In  the  Minutes  of  1869  an  interrogation  marh  is 
placed  aga i n s t  this  name . 

According  to  the  Year  3ook  his  residence  from  1870  to 
1885  was  without  charge  at  G-rinnell.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  Ghrster  Center  neighborhood. 
Leaving  Chester  in  1883  he  made  his  home  at  Aurora,  Teb., 
where  he  died,  "of  old  age",  the  Year  Booh  says,  August  29, 
1886,  aged  71  years,  3  months,  and  10  days.    Ee  ought  not 
to  have  died  of  old  age  at  the  age  of  seventy  one.    He  Tras 
a  resident  of  Iowa  for  about  thirty  years.    About  one  half 
of  this  time  he  was  in  actual  pastoral  and  missionary  ser- 
vice.   His  best  worh  in  Iowa  was  in  his  first  field  at  ilono- 
na  and  vicinity.    He  laid  the  foundations  of  our  splendid 
church  at  McGregor,    Pie  did  good  service  at  Danville. 
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Just  why  a  man  so  well  educated  and  qualified  in  other 
respects  as  hr,  Davidson  was,  should  so  soon  leave  the  pul- 
pit and  ^0  to  the  farm  I  do  not  understand,    he  had  a  great 
affliction  in  his  family  in  the  shape  of  an  imbecile  son. 
This  night  have  "been  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  left  the 
ministry.     Some  of  his  neighbors  in  the  vicinity  of  G-rin- 
nell  say  that  as  years  advanced  with  him  he  became  some- 
what critical  and  somewhat  at  outs  with  people  and  condir- 
tions  generally.     I  remember  a  son  of  his,  a  very  brilliant 
young  man,  who  graduated  from  the  College  ver  soon  after  I 
c ame  t  o  Gr i nne 1 1 . 

Taking  it  as  a  Tfhole  re  count  the  residence  and  labor 
of  -  r.  Davidson  in  Iowa  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
churches      d  to  the  state. 
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Thirty- fifth  Sketch, 

Aim  §•  :.:itoiisil. 

Ammi  Rechamah  I.Iitchell,  son  of  David  and  Melin&a  (Crosby 
I.Iitohell,  v:as  born  at  ^aldboi'o,  I2ain4,  February  11,  18E6. 
fie  studied  at  Philips  Academy;  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in 
1049,  and  from  Bangor  in  1852.    After  graduation,  beginning 
With  December  10 ,  1852  he  supplied  for  a  year  at  Gouldsbo- 
roug,  Maine j  and  September  1,  1855  he  was  commissioned  for 
Swanvilla  in  the  same  state,  but  serving  in  this  field  only 
six  months.     In  May  of  1864  he  was  commissioned  for  llendon 
Mass.    Here  also  he  labored  only  six  months,  then  came  'Test. 

/.is  first  commission  for  Iowa,  dated  Uovemberl,  1854, 
was  for  "ITorth  Marion  and  Salem". 

From  this  field  in  October  of  '55  he  reports: 

"This  is  an  evil  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  first  report. 
It  still  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.     Who  are  they 
that  dare  to  encroach  upon  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  trample  upon  its  ordinances?    Is  it  the  worldling  and 
the  profligate  alone?    To  see  them  guilty  of  this  sin  is 
not  so  surprising;  they  do  not  profess  to  be  governed  by  a 
principle  which  teaohes  men  better.    But  it  is  not  confined 
to  this  cla.ss.     /lie  Christian- -he  who  professes  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  that  enlightening,  revivifying,  and  purify- 
ing principle  which  the  Spirit  of  God  only  can  implant  in 
the  heart--the  professing  Christians  is  the  leader  in  it. 
He  by  his  example  countenances  the  ./orlding  in  his  career. 
It  is  but  a  few  Sabbaths  since,  that  two  class  leaders  ( or 
who  had  formerly  occupied  such  a  position  in  a  neighboring 
church)  were  seen  running  horses  in  one  of  our  public  street 
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to  the  astonishment  as  well  as  amusement  of  a  cro™d  Qf 
worldlings  who  had  assembled  to  witness  it.    Children  -olay 
at  marbles  in  the  street,  and  their  parents  stand  by  to  en- 
courage them  in  it.     Some  also  take  this  ppportunity  to  visit 
their  friends,    "his  sin  is  not  peculiar  to  one  denomination. 
It  exists  in  oar  ov:n  church  as  'Tell  as  in  others.    Here,  it 
seems  to  mo,  lies  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
crease of  piety  in  the  church,  and  of  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners.   Thile  the  church  fail  to  look  upon  this  as  a  sin,  and 
a  great  sin,  they  can  not  expect  to  be  blessed  in  their  ovrn 
souls,  or  to  see  their  children  brought  into  the  fold  of 
Christ.     Of  all  the  opposing  influences  which  have  beset  us 
in  our  efforst  to  build  up  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  place, 
this  is  the  worst.    Nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  G-od  can  meet 
and  o  ve  r  c  om  e  i t . 

The  female  prayer  meeting  was  reorganized  a  few  weeks 
since.     It  is  held  at  my  house  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
each  week,  and  the  interest  steadily  increases.     Its  object 
is,  not  only  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  members  in 
their  purpose  to  serve  G-od,  but  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon 
the  "Tord  preached;  and  also  to  pray  for  their  unconverted 
husbands  and  children.    The  influence  of  this  meeting  is 
sensibly  felt.     Good  is  coming  from  it,  not  only  to  those 
who  meet  to  pray,  but  to  those  in  whose  behalf  they  present 
their  requests.    Husbands  who  have  heretofore  kett  aloof 
from  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  now  attend  upon  them, 
with  their  wives.     Some  of  them  are  feeling  quite  disturbed 
in  their  minds  with  regard  to  their  ov.n  spiritual  state. 
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I  am  obliged  to  do  most  of  my  traveling  on  foot,  not 
having  a  horse  or  the  means  of  procuring  one.     This  makes 
ray  labors  more  arduous  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Thus 
far,  however,  I  have  been  sustained,  having  been  able  to 
preach  every  Sabbath  but  one  or  two,  since  the  date  of  ray 
commission.    I  love  the  work,  and  am  willing  to  spend  and 
be  spent  for  it.     I  am  Willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  or 
practice  any  self-denial,  for  the  sake  of  truth.     I  would  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.'' 

April  20,  18i55,  LIr.  Mitchell  was  married  to  Eunice  r. 
YahDyke  of  felicity,  Ohio.     The  ne::t  commission ,  dated 
^Toveraber- 1 ,  1855  was  for  Glasgow,     There  is  no  report  from 
this  field. 

From  1858  to  1851  LIr.  I.Iitchell  was  over  in  Illinois  at 
Hoseville,  and  other  points  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1861  he  returned  to  Iowa,  locating  at  Farmington 
February  1st  of  this  year,    he  was  at  Farmingt on  for  two 
years,  and  then  in  Karen  of  1863,  was  commissioned . for 
Warren  and  Fairview.    From  this  field  he  reported,  October 
1 63  as  follows: 

"Lord  has  been  pleased  to  blase  the  presentation  of 
his  truth  here  to  the  good  of  some  souls.    Twelve  persons 
have  been  hopefully  converted,  and  it  wives  me  pleasure  to 
add  that  these  persons  all  continue  to  give  good  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart.    Sis:  of  them  have  united  with  our 
church.    They  are    all  young  people  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years  old.    In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  our  church  may  not 
be  benefited  by  the  addition  of  these  youthful  Christians, 
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"but  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view  we  have  "bean  greatly 
strengthened.    They  are  ready  to  every  good  works;    They  are 
always  willing  to  testify  for  Christ  in  the   irayer  meeting, 
and  among  their  old  associates  they  are  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge Christ,  and  to  commend  him  to  their  notice  and 
regard, 

The  young  females  of  the  church  have  started  a  prayer 
meeting,  which  is  very  happy  in  its  influence  in  themselves 
and  many  of  their  associates . a 

The  next  report,  September  '64,  gives  a  true  account  of 
the  value  of  one  man  in  one  of  the  little,  feeble,  struggl- 
ing, churches  of  the  early  time.     The  report  is  as  follows: 

"I  am  compelled  to  communicate  intelligence  will  ah  fills 
all  our  hearts  with  sadness.    Our  little  church  lias  been 
bereft  of  its  deacon,  and  of  its  most  prominent  supporter. 
Deacon  Eli  Millard  departed  this  life,  on  the  13th  of  I.«arch, 
last,    he  -:;as  born  in  helchertown,  Mass .    Prom  this  place, 
he  *7a s  t alien  by  friends,  it&o  had  charge  of  him  in  his  child- 
hood and  youth,  to  Manchester,  Connecticut,    here  he  united 
with  the  Congregational  Church,  in  1833,  and  continued  a 
consistent  member  of  it  until  he  came  out  West  in  1838. 
having  found  a  home  for  himself  on  the  western  prairies, 
lie  returned  to  the  Jast  in  pursuit  of  a  companion  to  share 
with  him  the  labors  and  trials  of  a  western  life.  There 
being  no  church  of  their  won  oersnasion  in  the  community 
where  they  lived  he  and  his  wife  identified  themselves  with 
the  Congregational  church  at  Parmington,    /an  "hiren  count;  , 
of  which  Rev.  Henry  Adams  is  the  p.:,stor — which  church  was 
organized  in  1840.    They  continued  in  fellowship  with  this 
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ohurch  ten  years. 

Deaoon  LI.  and  his  wife  were  quick  to  feel  for  those  a- 
round  the::..    Cn  looking  over  the  community  in  which  they  lived 
they  saw  a  large  number  who  needed  the  privilege  01  the  Gos- 
pel, and  who,  in  their  opinion,  could  be  Drought  under  its 
influence.    Accordingly,  they  prevailed  upon  their  pastor  to 
preach  to  them  occasionally.    3?ha  result  of  this  effort  was, 
the  organisation  of  a  Congregational  church  in  1845. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  .Brother  hillard  and  his  wif  e , 
for  the  continued  existence  of  this  church.     It  2:as  passed 
the  pastoral  care  of  hev.  D.  3.  Nichols,  twenty  five  members 
were  added  to  it.     jJut  in  a  "brief  period  it  was  reduced  a- 
gain  to  tne  original  mincer,  "by  removals  and  other  causes. 
Rev.  hr.  "Tinchel  supplied  the  church  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
left  on  account  of  feeble  health.    (There  was  much  to  dis- 
courage and  dishearten  the  little  band  of  Christians  who 
struggled  hard,  to  maintain  the  institutions,  of  religion 
here;  and  some  said,  the  church  must  go  dov.n,  there  is  no 
help  for  it.     But  Deacon  Llillard  said,  "ITo ,  it  must  not  go 
down.     If  influence  and  effort,  in  dependence  upon  C-od, 
will  keep  it  alive,  I  am  determined  that  it  shall  not  go 
down."    He  suited  the  action  to  t-e  word;  and  this  little 
church  still  lives  and  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
toda}?-,  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  previous. 

Deacon  llillard  loved  Oongregationalsim.    i.e  loved,  in- 
deed, to  hear  ministers  of  other  denominations  preach,  but 
he  loved  his  own  church  polity  the  best;  and  what  he  had  to 
give,  must  go  in  that  direction.    An  effort  was  made  under 
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Brother  Seaman's  labors  (Heir  School  Presbyterian)  to  change 
the  government  of  the  church  to  the  Presbyterian  form.  But 
Brother  ....  would  not  /.ear  a  word  to  fhat  effect.    He  was  a 
Congregationalist ,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
Own  church  polity*    For  several  years,  he  was  the  only  con- 
tributor for  the  support  of  the  C-espel  here.     She  burden 
seemed  to  fall  upon  him  alone,    he  often  felt,  that  others 
ought  ot  help  him  in  this  matter.     It  was  a  Christian  duty, 
-which  77a s  due  their  Divine  Savior.    But  what  he  did,  was 
done  with  cheerfulness;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  which 
lay  nearest  his  iieart ,  he  gave  from  ^25  to  !-)50  a  year  for 
the  suoport  of  the  Gospel. 

\  In  his  death,  not  only  the  family,  but  the  church  and 
the  community  have  sustained  a  great  loss,    We  miss  him  in 
the  prayer  meeting.    He  was  always  there,  unless  sickness  or 
some  other  unforeseen  event  kept  him  away;  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  do  Ids  duty  at  these  meetings.    He  never  refused 
We  miss  him  in  the  sanctuary.    We  could  always  tell  when 
Deacon  M.  was  fed  with  the  spiritual  food  there  imparted; 
his  very  countenance  showed  it.    We  miss  him  in  his  family, 
where  we  were  always  met  with  words  of  good  cheer,    lie  was 
accustomed  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things;  and  in  this 
respect,  was  of  great  service  to  his  pastor  as  well  as  others. 
He  is  missed  by  all  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
But  our  loss  is  his  unspeakable  gain. 

From  being  an  humble  and  devoted  servant  of  God  on 
earth  he  has  gone,  we  can  not  doubt,  to  be  a  king  and  a 
priest  unto  God  and  to  reign  with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 
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he  has  exchanged  his  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness  here , 

for  a  life  of  glory,  honor,  and  immortality  oh  high. 

"Servant  of  God,  well  done! 
i?pp,  Hest  from  thy  loved  employ, 

"he  battle  fought,  the  victory  ".Ton, 
'  Biiter  thy  Haster's  joy.i,r 

It  has  "been  said  by  some  ,  that  the  decease  of  Deacon 
Millard  Trill  be  a  death  blow  to  this  little  church.  The 
present  indications  are,  however,  that  such  predictions  Trill 
prove  false.     Those  iifto  desire  its  overthror-  can  not  be 
gratified.    Ihere  is  more  interest  in  our  meetings  and 
Sabbath  school  than  in  any  previous  year.    Our  Sabbath 
school  has  an  average  of  forty,  and  the  attendance  is  more 
uniform  than  last  year.    The  same  is  the  congregation.  Our 
prayer  meeting  numbers  from  twenty  five  to  forty.    '7e  have 
never  had  less  than  twenty,    There  is,  too,  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  seriousness.    The  subscriptions  also,  have  increased; 
and  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  more  than  last  year  have  been 
raised.    Host  of  our  members  are  young,  feat  they  are  active 
Christians  and  Trill  at  no  distant  day,  add  much  strength 
to  the  church.    They  are  always  ready  for  every  good  work." 

In  1866  Ilr.  hitchell  returned  to  Illinois,  and  in  June 
of  this  year  was  commissioned  for  TTythe ,  Bowensberg,  and 
TTest  Point. 

In  1869  he  moved  to  Sans as ,  and  was  commissioned  for 
West  lloreland,  and  Diamond  Springs.    From  this  year  1869 
to  1884  he  was  in  this  section  of  ICansas ,  having  in  his 
parish  at  different  times  Viola,  New  Windsor,  Ulm  Creel-: , 
Ifring  Creole,  etc.  etc.,    he  retired  in  1884,  but  continued 
to  rosido  at  Diamond  Springs  until  188S. 
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After  that  his  residence  was  at  Blue  Raoids.    Here  he  died 
mr  24,  1900,  aged  74  years,  5  months,  and  15  days. 

A  good,  faithful,  cheerful  soul,  was  tills  nan  Ammj. 
Hit ci  ell.    he  v;as  with  us  in  lev. a  only  five  years.  The 
'Tarren  church  long  ago  became  extinct,  out  the  other  chur- 
ches, Partington  and  Salon  vrhich  he  served,  continue  to  this 
day,  and  his  life  and  labors  went  into  the  making  of  these 
churches . 
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Shirty-sixth  Sketch, 

ALPH3U3  GHAV3D. 

Alpheus  Graves,  son  of  Alphius  and  Gracia  (Rowe)  Graves 
iras  "born  in  Sunderland,  Massachusetts,  March  15,  1815,  His 
father  died  when  he  was  less  than  one  year  of  age.    His  home 
for  the  most  part ,  until  he  was  twelve,  was  with  his  grand- 
mother.   His  mother  wag  then  married  again,  and  he  lived 
with  her.    Their  home  was  on  a  farm' in  the  work  of  which  he 
had  a  full  share,    he  united  with  the  Congregational  church 
at  Sunderland  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  .  lie  attended  school  at 
I7estfield  and  Hadley  Academies;  spent  one  year  at  Union  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  from  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in 
184-1.    November  1st  of  this  year  he  was  married  to  Hiss  Fanny 
Goodell  of  Lyndon,  Vermont.    He  was  ordained  at  Halifax-, 
Vermont,  November  10,  1841 ,  and  the  same  day  he  was  commis- 
sioned for  this  field  by  the  home  Missionary  Society,    He  was 
pastor  here  in  this  his  first  field  for  about  ten  years, 
being  dismissed  by  council  April  8,  1851. 

Ee  had  a  second  parish  in  the  East.  Ee  was  installed 
at  Heath,  Massachusetts,  June  18,  1851;  and  was  dismissed 
in  ApriO,  of  1854. 

Hia  next  pastorate  was  in  Iowa,  beginning,  under  com- 
mission of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  at  York 
and  Oolesburg,  November  7,  1854. 

In  1855  he  ~ras  commissioned  for  York,  Eades  Grove  and 
Greeley.     In  1869  he  had  taken  on  Strawberry  £oin"t  f  with 
3dgewood. 

llr.  Graves  served  in  this  Sdgewood  field,  which  went 
by  the  various  names  of  York  and  Yankee  Settlement,  for  about 


eight  years.    He  then  made  a  good  long  move  over  into  Eardin 
County,  -rhere  he  was  commissioned  for  Iowa  Falls,  Ellis 
and  Alden,  July  1,  1862.     In  his  first  year  at  Io":a  Falls 
he  secured  a  site  for  a  new  house  of  worship.     In  1865  he 
reports  a  meeting  house  in  process  of  erection  at  Iowa  Falls. 
In  loO1--:  the  record  is    more  than  usual  religious  inheres o; 
"building  a  meeting  house  at  Io~a  Falls;  one  young  man 
■■J tq oa r i i"* ' *  f t^e  ministry*  " 

In  1866,  July  18 uh,  under  his  leadership,  the  Alden  church 
was  organized. 

Under  his  leadership,  January  22,  1868,  the  church  at 
ISldora  was  organised. 

\Uovember  1,  1868,  he  resigned  at  Iowa  Falls,  and  the  ot- 
her points  of  his  Zirdin  County  field. 

February  1,  1869  he  T.'as  commissioned  for  Dunleith,  Illi- 
nois--just  across  the  river  from  Dubuque;  but  Hay  15th  of  the 


an  outstation.    The  record  for  uiiis  ^ear  is,  improvements 
on  meeting  house;  one  young  man  preparing  for  the  ministry." 
In  1870  the  record  is  "increased  interest;  meeting  house 
repaired  and  furnished."    The  record  for  1871  is,  "He signed 
October  15th  1871".      October  21st  of  this  year,  he  was 
commissioned  for  Lansing. 

October  of  1873  finds  him  bach  in  one  corner  of  his  old 
Eardin  County  field,  located  at  Eldora;  and  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary record  for  the  year  is:     "Preparing  to  build". 
Eis  Eldora  pastorate  however  was  very  brief.    Ee  was  here 
only  one  year.    From  Eldora  he  went  up  into  llinnesota,  and 


Octooer  1,  1874,  "was  commissioned  for  Grlencoe  and  Hutchinson, 
(once  the  field  of  J.  J.  Hill.)    He  occupied  this  field  for 
three  years. 

September  16,  1877,  finds  him  at  Iiedford  (Llinnesota) 
and  the  record  is  "Young  man  studying  for  the  ministry; 
church  edifice  repaired."    2he  record  for  1878  is  "Preaches 
at  Talcott ;  parsonage  provided."    Che  record  for  '79-' 80 
is  the  one  word,  "Left". 

He  left  for  Big  Rock,  Iorra,  his  commission  dates  September 
15,  1881.    i'he  record  for  this  year  is  certainly  a  good 
one,  "Self-sustaining;  young  man  preparing  for  the  ministry; 
house  repaired." 

l£r.  Graves  was  at  Big  hock  for  three  years. 
1     Having  at  this  time  in  1884  almost  reached  his  three 
score  years  and  ten  he  retired.     In  his  retirement  he  lived 
witn  his  children  in  Glencoe ,  Minnesota,  Nashua,  Iowa,  Cedar 
Valley,  Kansas ,  and  Llemphis,  Tennessee. 

he  died  at  llemphis,  of  pneumonia,  February  9,  1894, 
aged  78  years,  10  months  and  £4  days. 

I  can  speak  of  Mr.  Graves  someivhat  from  personal  know- 
ledge.    I  met  him  often  while  he  y/as  pastor  at.  Bradford. 
77e  "./ere  in  the  same  Association.     I  preached  for  him  in 
the  "little  brown  church  in  the  vale."    Of.  course  we  were 
together  in  meetings  of  the  Association.     I  remember  to 
have  visited  him  and  his  good  wife  in  their  retirement 
at  Nashua. 

...  The  foregoing  records  show  that  he  v/as  a  home  i.Iission- 
ary  in  the  strict  technical  sense,  nearly  all  his  working 
days,    he  was  a  home  llissionary  at  Halifax,  Vermont,  heath, 
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Hassachusaetts ,  Edgewood,  St rawberry  Point ,  Oolesburg,  Iowa 
Palls,  Alden,  Hlllis,  21dora,  L:.nsing  and  Big  Rock,  Iowa; 
Glencoe,  Hutchinson  aiid  L'ilford,  Llinnesota. 

His  Home  Missionary  service  began  at  Halifax,  September 
10,  1841;  it  closed  at  Big  Rock  September  15,  188£,  a  period 
of  forty  pBe  years.     Tor  tiro  years  longer  he  served  at 
Big  Hock  as  a  self  supporting  church,  making  forty  four 
years  of  actual  service  in  the  Gospel  ministry. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  refinement;  a  perfect  gentleman; 
courteous,  kind  obliging,  gracious.    He  was  quiet,  unassum- 
ing, always  sought  a  lowly  place.    Ee.  did  not  know  how  to 
advertise.    He  was  a  Home  I.Iissionary  for  forty  two  years; 
that  means  one  hundred  sixty  fright  quarterly  reports;  but 
not  one  of  them  was  published  in  the  Home  Missionary.    He  did 
net  know  how  to  report  for  publication.    rZ:e  only  reports 
of  his  home  missionary  work  were  side  notes  connected  with 
his  commissions • 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several.. of  these  notes  rejort 
"a  young  man  preparing  for  the  ministry".    Ee  appointed 
numerous  successors.    Ke  lias  a  successor  novr  in  the  ministry, 
in  the  person  of  a  grandson,  Arthur  G.  Graves,  now  pastor 
of  our  church  at  Unseat ine. 

I  Irs.    'raves  survived  her  husband  thirteen  years.  3he 
passed  away  in  the  eighty  ninth  year  of  her  age.  "hey 
were  two  of  a  sort.    They  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  follow  them.     Iowa  owes  them  both  a  debt  of 
gratitude  and  lovo . 


Thirty- seventh  Sketch, 

SILIOH  BARRCWS. 

Simon  .Barro ws  ,  son  of  "Tilliam  and  Asenath  (Csborn) 
Barrows,  Tras  born  in  IJunson,  I  Massachusetts,  April  2G ,  1811. 
He  attended  Uunsen,  Phillips,  and  Leister  Aoadeiny;  graduated 
from  Darmouth  in  1842,  and  spent  a  year  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  ITew  York  Oity. 

In  1845-'46  he  was  a  teacher  at  Nejr  Bedford,  Llass. 
From  '46  to  '51  he  taught  at  Dorchester,  Mass.     In  1852 
he  watr  engaged  in  literary  work  at  At hoi;  and  in  1853  he 
was  a  resident  licentiate  at  Andover. 

December  5,  1854  he  came  to  Iowa.    Ke  came  first  to 
Davenport,  tho  net  to  he  a  pastor  there.     In  the  Minutes 
he  is  listed  as  "Agent  of  the  American  Foreign  and  Christian 
Union.      he  was  or  dame  o.  ao  —ipton  January  11 »  1855 ,  and 
supplied  the  church  more  or  less  during  that  year,  tho  he 
is  not  counted  in  the  list  of  the  pastors  of  that  church. 
From  1857  to  '52  he  Tras  at  Greenfield  and  Eolloway,  Ilass. 
without  charge,     In  1862-' 64  he  was  principal  of  the  Des 
Lloines  Academy.     In  the  year  1864-' 65  he  was  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  folk  Count].-.     In  1866  and  '67  he  was  the 
first  principal  of  the  Des  Moines  high  School. 

N#ast  we  find  him  a  Home  Missionary  do-n  at  Quincy  in 
Adams  County,  his  commission  dated  July  7,  1867.  In  1868 
he  had  for  his  field  v.uincy,  Corning,  Joham's,  and  Eock's. 
He  continued  in  this  field  from  1857  to  1870,  and  then 
passed  on  to  Nebraska,  making  that  state  his  home  and  field 
of  labor  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    From  1870  to  '74 
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he  iras  at  Weeping  later.    From  1674  to  '79  he  -■as  at  Osceola 
and  ?Teyland.    Prom  1879  to  '82  he  v?as  at  Neirlands  and 
Ulysses . 

From  1885  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  home  was  ,  without 
charge,  at  ITeligh.    Here  he  vras  trustee  of  the  College 
and  Curator  of  the  Cabinet . 

Ee  T?as  trrice  married--!' irst ,  December  25,  1845  to 
Caroline  Tuitchell  of  Keene,  Hen  Eampshire,  ttIio  died  Dec. 
10,  1852;  and  January  1,  1861  to  Smily  Lucy  Barrows  od 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

He  died  of  paralysis  January  12,  1890,  aged  78  years, 
8  months  and  14  days.    l.Ir.  Barrows  belongs  more  to  Neb- 
raska than  to  Iowa,  tho  he  -.-.-as  here  for  sixteen  years. 
Only  four  of  these  years  was  he  engaged  in  missionary  ser- 
vice, technically  speaking,  tho  no  doubt  his  teaching  and 
his  superintendence  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  were  missionary  vork. 

Ee  was  here  in  the  Test  for  thirty  six  years  doing 
well  his  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  Christian 
institutions  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
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Uhl  rt  y-  a  i  ghtlt  Ske  t  ch , 

SAI.IUEI  LOOIIIS. 

Julius  A.  Heed  lists  this  man  as  the  last  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  coming  to  Iotte  in  the  year  of  1854. 
But  he  was  not  a  Congregational  minister  at  all.    Ee  was  a 
Presbyterian.    Ee  never  came  into  fellowship  vrith  us  by 
uniting  With  our  association,  state  or  local.    His  name 
is  not  fcnbsA  in  our  Einutes. 

Ee  came  to  C-rinnell  in  the  fall  of  1854.    He  is  report- 
ed by  the  old  settlers  here  as  at  that  time  a  young  man, 

educated,  brilliant,  a  good  preacher,  but  in  poor 
health.    Ee  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Grinnell  church,  and  for  the  first  year  took  his  turn  in 
preaching  to  the  people  without  remuneration.    Ee  then 
returned  to  the  East,  out  of  which  he  had  come.    Eo  doubt 
his  record  may  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  which  he  belonged. 


